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THE INDIAN UNCLE. 


BY LESLIE KEITH, AUTHOR OF “‘ LISBETH,” ‘‘A TROUBLESOME PAIR,” ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER IV.—THE TRAVELLER RETURNS. 


T was late on an afternoon of this same April 
month when a traveller alighted at the oldest 
and quietest of the hotels in Princes Street. 

A curious and keen observer—had there been one 
at hand—might have noticed a strange discrepancy 
between the visitor and his luggage. The former 
bore unmistakable signs of long foreign residence ; 
the latter was brand new, and the large, bold 
initials inscribed on the side of each portmanteau 
still retained their virginal whiteness. It was not 
luggage that had knocked about the hold or cabin 
of a homeward-bound vessel on what was then the 
leisurely voyage from India ; it was fresh from the 
maker’s hands, and had, indeed, been bought in 
London but a week earlier. 

Yet the owner of these boxes labelled “A. M.” 


was no untried tourist. He was war-worn and 
weather-beaten ; his face was bronzed where it was 
not yellow ; he was lean from long subjection to 
heat, and, perhaps from the same cause, his hair, 
which was still abundant, was prematurely white. 
Judged hastily, he might have passed for an old 
man, but looked at more closely, there was an 
abiding youth in the face. It lay in the quick, 
vivid, brown eyes, perhaps, in the broad, whimsical 
eyebrows, the cleft chin, in the mouth—-but that 
was hidden by a dark moustache. The moustache 
suggested the army, for civilians in those days 
wore a strictly shaved upper lip and cultivated 
long side whiskers ; but Andrew Menteith was no 
soldier. If he chose to wear hair upon his lip 
rather than on his cheek, there was no man to 
gainsay him. Better still, there was no woman, for 
he was a bachelor. 
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He asked for and obtained a room that looked 
out on Princes Street, and beyond its monuments 
and hanging gardens, embraced the solid bulk of 
the castle, with its jagged bastions set against the 
west, and the long ridge of serried houses sloping 
down towards the palace and the ruined abbey in 
the hollow. It was the hour when Edinburgh puts 
on a mystery and a melancholy all her own ; the 
grey hour after sunset when the easterly mists 
creep up the face of the precipice, and, mingling 
with the smoke of her hearths, wrap the old town 
in a filmy veil. The glimmering lights do but add 
to the wonder of it, as they pierce the haze—gold 
earth-stars that seem to have climbed already half 
way to heaven. 

As he sat there in the deepening night that 
blurred the outlines and intensified the impression 
of an austere melancholy, an abiding chill, the 
scene before him seemed to fade, and another, 
projected by his brain, to rise in its place. A 
bright spring morning in Northern India, the sun 
glowing on the rosy tamarisk thickets, on the pale 
wheat-fields, turning the sands that fringe the 
swift, turbid Indus into burnished gold ; gold, too, 
the muddy ooze down which the slimy crocodile 
slips and crawls and disappears silently into the 
stream. From that great plain, fringed with the 
immemorial jungle, with its myriad life of hidden 
things that go on stealthy feet, and creep, and fly, 
its kaleidoscopic colours, its scintillating heat, as 
the sun licks up the morning dew—what a leap to 
this world of neutral tints, grey upon grey, with 
but that girdle of glowing yellow light to relieve its 
gloom ! 

Yet even as he gazed, some spark of the old 
passionate love was lit in his heart, love of land 
and soil and city of birth. Revile her as her 
citizens may ; turn their backs gladly on her harsh 
and cheerless climate, her reluctant sunshine, her 
riotous winds and chill rains; her subtle charm 
goes with them to other lands—sends their 
thoughts northwards yearningly, brings back their 
wandering feet to her pavements at last. She is 
crabbit, like the men and women she breeds, but 
the glamour gift to weave spells is hers too. 


A waiter, with a bustle of gas-lighting and blind- 
drawing, broke in upon his reverie. ‘The pictures 
vanished as the venetian came down with a de- 
corous rattle, and the stranger awoke to a con- 
viction that he was hungry. 

“Dine in your own room, sir?” the waiter asked 
respectfully. 

“ Have you a public table ?” 

“Ves, sir ; dinner at six, sir.” 

“Ts that the time people dine now ?” 

“Yes, sir, in the dest houses, though a good 
many still keep to the hour of five. If you think 
six too late, sir, and would like to dine in your own 
room——” 

“ T’ll dine downstairs. What’s your bill of fare ? 
Broth and beef? Sheep’s head pie?” 

The waiter would not commit himself, but he 
thought there would probably not be broth and 
beef at a late dinner—he was proud of the six 
o’clock dinner, a whole hour in advance of the 
town custom—and he hinted vaguely that broth 
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and beef were no longer genteel. For lunch, 
perhaps ; but for dinner, no. However, anything 
that the gentleman chose to order the house would 
do its best to sunply. 

He was a glib fellow, no native, it was plain to 
see. The traveller asked another question. 

“There used to be a head waiter here—Sandy 
by name—an old man, connected with this house 
from its start. I suppose he is here no longer?” 

“No, sir, Mr. McTavish is our head waiter now. 
I have heard of the man you mention, but he’s 
dead, I believe, some years ago.” 

“Qh, so you’ve heard of Sandy?” said the 
stranger. “I wonder if it would surprise you to 
hear that Sandy has been heard of also in India— 
the country where I come from—and doubtless in 
every other country where Edinburgh men fore- 
gather? Well, since you’ve heard of Sandy, 
perhaps you have also heard of Lowland Donald, 
an old porter who affected Highland dress, and 
who used to stand at the corner of the North 
Bridge ?” 

** He’s there still, sir.” 

“So he survives ! Well, send for him to-morrow 
at ten o’clock.” 

“Yes, sir. Shall I mention your name, sir?” 

“No, tell him a visitor at the hotel wishes to 
send him on an errand.” 

He spoke a little curtly. He had been addressed 
by many high-sounding titles in India, and was 
accustomed to hear himself described in most 
picturesque hyperbole, but the meaninglessness of 
this constantly recurring “sir” was growing in- 
supportable. And already that note of change 
which had so impressed him on first looking out 
on the noble street where he was housed was 
growing insistent. So Sandy was dead—Sandy, 
that “fell” body, one of Edinburgh’s “crusted 
characters,” as familiar as the steeple of St. Giles’s. 
As he thought of the downright old man—quaint, 
simple, blunt, rugged, humorous, and yet with 
a fatherly tenderness for the young and the heedless 
—the futility of coming back grew on him. Sandy’s 
was almost the last hand he had shaken ; he would 
have liked to feel its honest clasp of welcome ; there 
was a present hidden somewhere in one of his 
boxes that would never be delivered now. Well, 
the old order changes. 

At the dinner-table there was not a face that he 
knew. A little knot of lawyers from the Parliament 
House was dining facetiously at a round table in 
one corner of the handsome room, young sprigs of 
advocates, called but yesterday ; there was not one 
among them of whom he could say with certainty, 
that is the son of so-and-so. At his own table the 
guests looked at him more than he at them ; retired 
Indians were not so common then as now in 
Edinburgh. Who was he? Menteith? A Scotch 
name—home on furlough, perhaps, or to settle. 
But not in Edinburgh, surely, with its vicious east 
winds ; most Indians took their damaged livers 
to Bath or Cheltenham. They flung him a mere 
passing interest—the curiosity of a city where a 
new face is easily picked out—before they took up 
topics of greater moment. 

The traveller ordered a fire in his room, though 
it was April and thrifty housewives had put gilt 
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shavings in their grates on the first of March, and 
he sat over it, neglecting his cigar and the news- 
paper which the officious waiter placed at his elbow. 
He sat thinking, thinking, and the gist of all his 
thoughts was this—that to come back after long 
absence is an experiment that often turns out ill, 
and that he himself was engaged in a further ex- 
periment that might prove still more disastrous. 
And then, being, except when the grip of the past 
vas on him, in the main a sensible man, willing to 
face the consequences of his own deliberate acts, 
he went to bed. 


At ten o'clock next morning, an old, bowed little 
man, in a faded and tattered kilt which would not 
have been owned by any Celt, was shown in to him. 
Menteith looked at him with a curious thrill of 
interest ; he remembered the squat, strong figure 
with the large head and face, but the bent shoulders 
were straight then and the blue eyes were not 
dimmed. He touched his cap and stood sub- 
missive. His wandering, wavering glance had 
no recognition in it as it rested on the bronzed 
stranger. 

“You are a messenger, I understand?” said 
Menteith, watching the effect of his words. Some- 
times a voice wakens memories which a face fails 
to recall, but there was no change in the old man’s 
expression. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You know George Square ?” 

“Aye.” The word was spoken dryly. It was a 
foolish question. There was not a wynd or close 
in the old town, not a street or square in the 
new, with which the old porter was unfamiliar, nor 
was there a family of any note within Edinburgh’s 
borders of whom he could not have furnished an 
authentic history. 

“Well, there’s a note here I want you to carry to 
Mrs. Gordon, No. 47, but I daresay you know the 
house ?” 

“Fine that, an’ the auld leddy too, an’ maister 
An’ra wha’ bides on the ither side o’ the square— 
Gordon’s a well respeckit name in Edinburgh.” 

“There are not many of the old stock left, I 
believe.” 

“ Bassendean’s gane. He was an auld man and 
gey crabbit afore he was taen ; but there’s the shirra 
a braw man yet, and there’s maister An’ra, aforesaid, 
an’ the weedow wuman Alec Gordon was marriet 
upon ;” the voice paused, and then, as if with an 
effort at memory—“ there was Adam, the best 0’ 
the hale brew ; but he went when he was buta 
callant to foreign pairts—it was in eichteen-ten, if 
I mind richt, but my memory’s no what it was.” 

“ And this Adam—did he never come back ?” 

“Na, no’ he. There’s a tale that he made a 
muckle fortune ayont the sea, but folk talk a heap 
o’ clashes—I jalouse mysel’ he'll be died. ‘The 
auld leddy was in an unco take when he gaed awa,’ 
though he was but brither’s bairn to Bassendean, 
but it’s sair work baith for them that bides an’ them 
that bouns when it comes to the pairtin’.” 

“Yes,” said the stranger with a curious earnest- 
ness; “but the meeting again ought to be the 
gladder on that account, ought it not ?” 

“Maybe, maybe,” assented the old man in- 


differently, his interest extinguished—“ gin ye gie 
me the bit notie, I'll awa’.” 

The stranger feed him nobly and sent him forth 
without further questions. He noticed that he 
walked feebly. 

“Take it easily,” he said, “there’s no hurry.” 

The old man grunted in disapproval of this 
suggestion ; he could “hirple” along with the 
best of them, he was muttering ; but Menteith, 
from India—that same India that had swallowed 
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Adam Gordon—was not listening. He was saying 
inwardly what he did not utter aloud. 

“Do you mind the day, Donald, when, you 
leading, we scaled the Castle Rock and laid a 
possessing hand upon the very rampart itself ?” 


It was all long ago, so long that a new generation 
had sprung up and pushed aside the old ; in thirty 
years a man has no right to expect that he shall be re- 
membered when he has done everything a human 
being can well do tomake himself forgotten. Itis only 
by jostling our neighbours in the crowd, and tread- 
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ing on their toes, and sometimes pushing in front 
of them and eclipsing their view, that we are likely 
to be foremost in their thoughts. 

But the man from “ foreign parts ” accepted the 
lesson of the old porter’s teaching ; it had its con- 
solations. He could go abroad in the streets of 
his native town and no other guess his secret, or 
divine the hidden purpose that brought his feet 
back—a stranger—to the city where he once had 
many friends. And there isa certain pleasure as 
well as pathos in marking the spiriting of time 
and change, in seeing who has weathered stress 
and storm and who has fallen by the way. Com- 
merce had invaded the stately street of private 
houses he had left behind him ; there were new 
names over fine shops, rivals to the canny drapers 
and silversmiths who had set the fashion of women’s 
raiment thirty years before, and palatial buildings 
that had still higher ambitions. A club usurped 
the length of pavement next to the hotel from 
which our Indian emerged. Two men of the 
club type—the same. in all ages and countries— 
looked at the passer-by, a noticeable figure, even 
if it were only for the greatcoat he wore, and the 
sun shining delicately, like pale silver, on the pave- 
ment. ‘These sturdy natives forgot, or had grown 
hardened to the knife-shafts of blae and _ bitter 
easterly wind that lurk assassin-like at every cross 
street. Said one to the other : 

“ Did you notice that man ?” 

“Not specially—some major or colonel home 
from hot latitudes, and very sorry for himself.” 

“Have you no eye for faces, man? The fellow’s 
the very marrow of old Bassendean at his prime. 
The same keen, canty look ; clap wig and gown 
and spectacles on him, and you’ve George Gordon 
back on the bench he was loth enough to quit. 
Porter”—he turned to the servant behind him 
“do you know who that gentleman is who went 
by just now—tall, with a light overcoat and white 
hair?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the porter, who made it the busi- 
ness occupation of his leisure to ascertain the name 
and status of every sojourner in the neighbouring 
hotel. “His name’s Menteith, in the Company’s 
Service in India. Home for health, sir.” 

The second of the two men on the steps laughed, 
not without a touch of malice. 

“What a thing it is to have an eye for faces, 
Colville ! ” 

“ Menteith ?” said the other, looking puzzled. 
“Well, they’re thick enough on the ground, and for 
all I know, they may be sib to the Gordons. I 
don’t know how else that fellow got his features. 
I'd like to march him up to Parliament Hall and 
place him alongside old Bassendean’s portrait.” 


The man thus under observation had climbed 
the mound, as if in obedience to this wish, but he 
did not enter the silent Square, where John Knox 
and Charles 11 keep each other unwilling company. 
All the young advocates were within the Parliament 
House, walking up and down the great hall, where 
Bassendean and his deceased brothers of the bench 
looked condescendingly down on them, as they 
paced, arm linked in arm, expectant of briefs 
which never came. Out in the High Street in 


front of St. Giles’s the bustle of life went on, 
flowing east and west. Here at last the traveller 
felt at home, here little or nothing was changed ; 
the great lands towering to the sky, befouled with the 
smoke of their myriad fires ; the scutcheons over 
noble doorways ; the tattered family wash thrust 
out on poles from every window—fluttering like 
banners on some gala day—the labyrinth of black 
wynds and alleys, and closes, so narrow that you 
could touch either wall with an outstretched hand, 
and exchange all the news with a neighbour with- 
out ever crossing your own doorstep; and yet, 
framing at the end of their tunnel-like depths, a 
vision of tossing blue sea and sailing smacks, and 
misty Highland hills—like some picture by a 
master hand set in blackened oak. The grandeur 
and the wickedness and the dirt of the fallen old 
hill-city were untouched then by the hand of the 
improver ; the houses were lordly still, though 
hoops, lappets, pinners, wigs, sedan chairs, airs 
and graces were all clean gone. The very booths 
and krames, the bulging, low-browed shops thrust 
out on the pavement were the same to which he 
came to spend his boyhood’s pence; the big- 
mouthed, light-haired women lounging in the door- 
ways whence countesses once tripped seemed to 
have sat there since he left them ; it gave him a 
soothing feeling of rest to know that here at least 
he might recover the past, and feel himself at one 
with it. Here was a possession that the zeal of 
builders had not been able to abolish ; his boy- 
hood looked him in the face as he wandered down 
the many-memoried Canongate, and Menteith— 
from India—was satisfied. 


CHAPTER V.—ANN MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


NOTE in a fine, thin Italian hand, dainty as 

if it were written with the point of a pin, 

awaited his return. It welcomed Menteith 
in the name of all the Gordons to Scotland’s 
shores, and it begged him forthwith to take up his 
abode under the roof of that house’s head. The 
dinner-hour, a postscript mentioned, was five. 

The note seemed to exhale a delicate perfume, 
though no vulgar scent went to make the im- 
pression. It was an aroma of the past it breathed, 
an antique air, reminiscent of Mistress Jean 
Duncan’s genteel school for young gentlewomen 
in Lady Lawson’s Wynd. He read it with 
mingled feelings, this man who claimed hospitality 
in the name of Adam Gordon. He decided, with 
more deliberation, hesitation, doubt, than so 
simple a question seemed to call for, to time his 
outset so as to leave a bare quarter of an hour 
after the greetings were over to dress. And, after 
all, he would not take all his luggage. Those 
great boxes might alarm a household of women, 
and they were only a nuisance to a man who has 
no servant. He had left his in London. He 
made some hasty alterations in their contents, 
getting a little impatient when he could not imme- 
diately find the articles with which he wished to 
fill one portmanteau ; there were some packets of 
jewellery— bangles, ‘Trichinopoly chains, filigree 
work—which perversely hid themselves. 

He smiled a little grimly when he at last found 
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them. These bits of feminine adornment were 
gifts which Mr.-Adam Gordon had charged Mr. 
Andrew Menteith to deliver to the young girls 
who called the unknown relative in the East 
uncle. He was neither a placid man nor a good 
packer by nature, and perhaps he never before ap- 
preciated so thoroughly the skill of his servant as 
when confronted with the problem of how to com- 
press his goods into the old limits. He had rum- 
maged fatally, and the square package refused to 
occupy the round vacancy. The time thus spent, 
and the half-hour given to one or two business 
letters—notably one to his bankers—brought round 
the moment when it was needful to summon one 
of those roomy, two-horsed hackney carriages with 
which Edinburgh had long replaced the public 
and private sedan chair, and to hasten to his 
destination. There was a curious flurry in his 
manner—-an agitation that was ludicrous, if not un- 
seemly, in a staid, white-haired gentleman of fifty 
as he gave a recognition to the once familiar land- 
marks, and speculated on his reception at George 
Square. He might have lived a hermit’s life—he 
who had liberally spent his wealth, had enter- 
tained and been entertained by the best in India 
to quail and tremble as he did before an old 
woman, even if she was the proudest and daintiest 
of her race. 

“T forgot to reckon with my conscience,” he 
said to himself ruefully ; that inward monitor took 
on a new sensitiveness when he set foot in the 
stern Scotch capital. 


But what was his perturbation to the flurry and 
bustle that for days had stirred to its depths the 
old-fashioned house in the old-fashioned square ? 
There was little repose for anyone while Ann 
Lauder guided the helm ; such scrubbing, polish- 
ing, dusting, ‘‘redding-up”—such routing out of 
cupboards, such burnishing of plate, such airing of 
linen—had surely never taken place before, even in 
the saturnalia of a spring cleaning. Ann revelled 
in it the more because so entire a derangement of 
home comfort would never have been possible in 
Bassendean’s day. The old judge could show 
fire and fury on occasion; “the auld maister” 
could subdue even Ann. But in a household of 
women she had full licence ; and she used it in- 
temperately. Mrs. Gordon retired to the fastness 
of her drawing-room, a fine contempt upon her 
little, fine old face. 

“ One would think we lived in a midden,” she 
said, in her stateliest manner. 

“Deed, an’ ye’re no’ far oot,” cried the re- 
doubtable Ann ; “they slug-a-beds o’ lassies will 
pit aff wi’ a dicht, an’ ca’ it scrubbin’ if ye’re no’ 
every minute at the tail o’ them.” 

“We ought to be clean now : clean enough for 
a Menteith !” 

‘Clean enough to please Jean Bethune hersel’,” 
cried Ann cheerfully, for “ Mistress Jean o’ the 
Boo ” (Bow) was a tradition to conjure by. “ An’ 
‘deed, cleanliness is a fine ilka-day virtue, an’ yin 
that the Gordons has never been behindhand wi’, 
tho’ I canna just say they've aye been as godly as 
they micht be ; I’ve seen Bassendean in a bonny 
tirivee at the spring cleaning.” 


* And little wonder, with you at the head and 
front of it,” said her mistress scornfully. 

But in her old heart of hearts, that inmost 
shrine of which she so rarely lifted the curtain, she 
was not sorry that a friend of Adam Gordon’s 
should see her house at its best, swept, garnished, 
beautified. She wished the visitor to think well of 
her—to carry back a good impression to India, 
whither it was supposed he would by-and-by 
return. She was glad, though she would not own 
it, that Adam had sent an ambassador—was it with 
a message of peace? But why had he not trusted 
her enough to come himself? No one, not even 
Ann, guessed what a large share she had had in 
sending him forth from the only home he had 
ever known. He was a lad of high spirit and 
great energy, a favourite everywhere, among rich 
and poor, but he had shown no disposition to 
settle down—turned restive when they would have 
made a lawyer of him according to family tradition 
—had declared that nothing would ever induce 
him to occupy an office-stool for the rest of his 
days, even if he should have to enlist to escape 
such a fate. 

It was only the effervescence of youth, the 
rebellion of a nature made for an active, stirring 
life, but Mrs. Gordon would brook no insubordina- 
tion. She taunted him with idleness, with in- 
gratitude ; she spoke bitter words of those who 
‘**sorn,” and are content to eat the bread for which 
others have toiled ; she stung to fierce life that 
pride which he shared to the full with his kindred, 
and almost before she could realise it, he had left 
her for the distant East. Through a friend of his 
dead father’s he had obtained a cadetship in the 
East India Company, and settling and sobering 
down to honest work, rose steadily and high in the 
service. 

Bassendean had growled at first when the lad 
took this high-handed step without consulting his 
family, leaving the roof that had sheltered him 
almost in disgrace ; then he had cried out that he was 
a good riddance. The day was yet to come when 
he spoke with complaisance at Edinburgh dinner- 
tables of Adam, the adopted son of the house, who 
bad brought it credit and honour. Adam had 
forgiven his aunt long ago, if indeed he ever bore 
her any serious grudge ; he had dutifully written 
once a year ; he had even thanked her for turning 
him summarily out of the nest to “fend” for him- 
self ; he had loaded the old house with gifts, and 
now he was sending his best friend to her, countifg 
on her to give him a generous reception. Surely 
these were signs that all was well between the fiery 
old lady and the nephew whose life she had desired 
to mould. All was indeed well; she had the 
satisfaction of reflecting that her free application 
of the scourge had been the making of him, and 
yet—why was it not Adam himself who was coming 
to see her before she died ? 

Menteith should be received with all honour, 
with an abundant fyke and fuss—Ann Lauder had 
taken care of that--but Menteith was only Men- 
teith, a stranger with no drop of Gordon blood in 
him. These were her thoughts as she sat, re- 
splendent in black satin and delicate old lace, which 
framed her oval face and peaked chin, waiting for 
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the sound of arrested wheels. There was a pink 
colour in her cheeks, and her eyes, which scorned 
spectacles, were bright. Five minutes earlier she 
had had an engagement with Mrs. Alec Gordon, 
in which, needless to say, she had come off 
victorious, and anything in the shape of combat 
always elated this practised belligerent. 


Mrs. Alec had come over with a bunch of 
flowers, as if she did not know very well that Mrs. 
Gordon despised the modern fashion of setting out 
your room as if it was a garden plot. Flowers 
were all very well in their own place, in the soil 
from which they drew their nourishment ; they were 
pretty enough to look at, and to smell, and they 
were good to distil into essences, and make into 
pot pourri; but they had no place on a dinner- 
table where people gathered to eat. 

Mrs. Alec’s floral offering, however, was only an 
excuse ; she had hoped to be permitted to arrange 
the bouquet in the old china toddy-bowl, and had 
privately meant to linger long enough over the 
business to be surprised by the stranger’s arrival, 
and thus obtain an immediate introduction to him. 
To be able to run over to the girls on the other 
side of the Square and boast of this favour would 
have been sucha triumph. Why even Mr. Andrew 
was not bidden to dine, and was only expected to 
make an evening call. Mrs. Alec knew every- 
thing that was to appear on the board. It was a 
dinner to make one’s mouth water when one had 
to live scrimply and deny one’s palate. Perhaps— 
who could tell?—being on the spot and a near 
relative, she might be asked to take off her bonnet 
and stay. Mrs. Gordon might not wish to affront 
her before her guest by sending her away. And it 
would be a dinner worth putting up with some 
slights to partake of—the fragrance of the soup 
greeted her nostrils as she pushed past the maid 
who opened the door, and declared that she must 
see Mrs. Gordon just for a minute. 

Susan was for barring the way—such impudence ! 
—and Ann Lauder was calling out from the back 
regions to know if that was “ that wee sorra’ of a 
baker’s boy with the dinner rolls,” but Mrs. Alec 
was too quick for them both. She was upstairs 
and into the room before anyone could hinder her. 
The long drawing-room was almost dark; Mrs. 
Gordon had given orders that the candles were 
not to be lighted; she preferred to receive her 
visitor in the twilight. She sat with her back to 
the small-paned window, and half rose from her 
chair when the door opened. As a rule, Mrs. Alec 
would not have dared to enter without knocking 
and receiving permission to go in; but Susan 
would be sure to tell Ann Lauder that it was not 
the baker’s boy, and if Ann came up—— 

The old lady, however, was equal to the occasion 
without Ann’s help. ‘“ You?” she said, with digni- 
fied surprise ; “ and what may you want here, Mally 
Gordon?” 

“T only ran in to bring you a few flowers, 
mother,” said Mrs. Alec, her confidence fast 
ebbing ; “ Mary Matheson sent them in this morn- 
ing from Cockpen. They’re beautiful and fresh, 
and I thought you would like them for the 
table——” 


“You got them this morning, and you bring 
them now !” 

Mrs. Alec stood dumbfoundered. She was always 
making little schemes, which failed because she 
could not arrange her plot in detail. It would 
have been so easy to leave out the information 
that Mary sent thenr with the carrier ; so easy to 
let it be supposed they had but reached her. 

“ That was very clever of you, Mally, my dear ”-— 
the old lady’s tone was suave ; “and maybe you 
would have succeeded in getting a glimpse of my 
visitor, and an invitation to eat your dinner with 
him and me if I hadn’t happened to be even 
cleverer than you. I’m much obliged to you for 
your flowers, but I’m too old for new-fangled ways, 
and I never could put up with litter in a room. 
Take them all with you, or I'll be having to ring 
for Ann and the dustpan, and you’d better be 
quick or you'll be in the road when they’re bring- 
ing the luggage in, and I'll no’ answer for Ann if 
she catches you. Away home with you, my dear ; 
and I would advise you to take off your Sunday 
gown. Crape’s dear wear ; and what should you 
be wanting to dress up for when you're sitting 
down toa cup of tea anda finnan haddie all by 
yourself? ” 

Alas for poor Mrs. Alec ! what could she do but 
turn and flee? What could anybody do but 
succumb to this terrible old lady, who had eyes 
like gimlets that bored to the very bottom of one’s 
soul ? 

Mally did not even dare to linger near the outer 
door, though she saw a luggage-laden carriage 
turning out of Bristo Place, and heard the grating 
of wheels behind her as it pulled up at the alighting- 
block in front of No. 47. If she so much as 
peeped, she would be made to suffer for it. She 
was turned out—she, one of the family !—lest her 
presence in the lobby should incommode a stranger. 
She was not permitted to do more than sniff at the 
good things being cooked for his delectation, but 
was sent home to her finnan haddock and her tea ! 
Never before, perhaps, since her widowhood had 
it seemed so empty, so barren an honour to be a 
Gordon. 


It is true her shallow soul never dreamed of the 
stirred emotions she was leaving behind her. The 
stranger’s heart beat thick as he stepped out of the 
carriage, Susan in her best cap holding the door 
wide and making her little bobbing curtsey, con- 
scious that the vigilant eye of Ann Lauder was 
upon her. At the top of the flight of steps which 
led to the drawing-room, Mrs. Gordon stood waiting 
him, a hand lightly laid upon the bannisters. She 
so erect, so dignified, felt the need of that little 
support. If it had only been Adam instead of 
Adam’s friend! He walked in as in a dream ; 
the house seemed dark to one coming from the 
outer air, and the staircase, lit only by a skylight, 
was now in deep shadow, but the small figure 
waiting on the upper landing stood out from the 
surrounding gloom in her white laces. 

Mechanically he followed Susan’s frightened 
signal and went upstairs to meet it. In another 
instant the little hand that had rested on the 
bannister was lost in the mighty clasp of his own. 
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“You are very welcome, sir”—Mrs. Gordon’s 
manner betrayed no abatement of its usual dignity 
—* you are welcome, for Adam Gordon’s sake and 
for your own, to my roof.” 

“Thank you ”—his voice was deep, and he spoke 
abruptly. “I feel that I scarcely deserve your 
kind reception, coming with—so little warrant.” 

“The friend of a Gordon needs no warrant,” 
she responded graciously. ‘We shall be alone 
to-night, if you can put up with the company of 
an old woman, so that you and I may get better 
acquainted. Maybe you would like to go straight 
to your room? It wants but a quarter of the 
dinner hour.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Your man-servant——” 

“T left him in London. As an old traveller, I 
can manage for myself.” 

“Then Ann will show you the way. You'll 
have heard of Ann Lauder from my nephew 
Adam?” 

The stranger muttered an incoherent assent. 
He was constrained and ill at ease ; he had not 
the free, frank graciousness of the Gordons ; even 
Mr. Andrew was a genial man when you did not 
ask him to put his hand in his pocket. 

“ Ann,” cried her mistress sharply, “ what are ye 
hiding there for ; it’s not often you're blate.” 

Ann was not far off. She had been close to her 
mistress, pressing forward, peering over the little 
shoulder, ready to put out her hand and welcome 
Menteith too; she had watched the tall, broad 
figure as it came up the stair, “a buirdly man,” 
she said to herself, well pleased, for she would 
have liked all the Gordons’ friends to be as stately 
as themselves ; but when he spoke, Ann’s heart 
gave a frightened leap ; she shrank back into the 
open door of the drawing-room, clutching her 
black silk apron in both hands ; her pulses were 
throbbing, and there was a sound as of many 
waters in her ears. But when her mistress turned 
upon her sharply, she gathered herself together. 

“ Aye, mem,” she said, “ I’m here; I'll show the 
gentleman his room if he'll step this way.” 

The upper stair, being nearer the skylight, was 
lighter than the lower, yet Ann went stumbling up 
it as if she were blind. She cast a frightened glance 
over her shoulder, but the visitor was not looking 
at her. The wall was hung with old engravings in 
blackened frames ; he examined them eagerly as if 
he had seen them many times before and knew the 
order in which to expect them, and was glad and 
pleased to recognise them once more. 

“It’s the spare chawmer,” said Ann, pausing at 
the top of the stairs—her voice was husky with 
some inward excitement ; her breath came pantingly 
—“ the yin where strangers is aye pitten.” She hung 
there, clutching at the railing, as if she had not the 
strength to take another step ; but Menteith—from 
India—did not need her guidance. Still as if ina 
dream, he walked past her and on to the end of 
the passage ; there was an abrupt, deep step leading 
downward into the room, a stumbling-block for 
strangers who were not prepared for the descent, 
but he took it as if he had occupied that room 
and stepped down that step every day of his life. 
Ann stared after him, “ Mercy me! It’s no’ a 


dream,” she said thickly ; “there’s nane but oor 
ain bluid kin kens their way aboot this hoose.” 

At that moment little Susan came tripping up 
with a can of hot water for the guest’s use. She 
and Martha had been well drilled in their prospec- 
tive duties. She was to bring the hot water, and 
then she and Martha were to carry up the gentle- 
man’s luggage. What, then, was her amazement 
when Ann turned upon her, snatched the can 
from her, and fiercely motioned her downstairs. 

Susan fell back a step in her fright. It was not 
difficult to offend Mistress Lauder (Ann exacted the 
title of honour), but surely she was only doing what 
she was bid. 

“The pork manky,” she faltered, “is Martha and 
me no’ to bring it?” 

“‘ Awa’ wi’ ye,” cried Ann, “and dinna presume to 
come up the stair again till I cry on ye!” 

The girl fled like a frightened hare ; there was 
something “‘nocanny” in Ann’s expression. “She’s 
fey,” said little Susan, her heart going pit-a-pat. 

Ann waited till Susan’s tripping feet had carried 
her to the basement, then she lifted the can labour- 
edly, as if it were a great weight, and stumbled 
forward after the guest. 

He stood in the middle of the large, low-roofed 
room she had made so comfortable. She had 
arranged it with her own hands, purloining pictures 
and “knick-knackets ” from the other rooms to make 
it more fair and home-like. On a little table she 
had set out her own most precious treasures, relics 
of Adam Gordon’s childhood and youth. His 
picture, the only one he had ever had taken, an 
indifferent sketch in water colours of a little pink- 
cheeked, black-eyed lad, wearing a tunic, and 
holding a bow and arrows ; a big top it had been 
his pride to spin ; the little silver-mounted riding- 
whip Lord Bassendean had given him for his 
courage in sticking on to the bare-backed, kicking 
Sheltie which Andrew would not mount, her 
sandalwood work-box, and all the other gifts he 
had sent her from India. She had made so sure 
that Menteith, his closest intimate, would be inter- 
ested in examining them, and she had promised 
herself a world of delight in detailing minutely the 
history of each article as part of the general bio- 
graphy of his friend. 

And it was at this very collection he was staring 
abstractedly, musingly, as one for whom the gates of 
memory are being slowly rolled back. 

Her heavy foot on the floor disturbed him. He 
looked up ; for the first time since entering the 
house he seemed to see her with eyes that had 
recognition in them. ‘There was that in her old 
face—a passion of yearning, of desire, of reproach, 
of fear—that woke a quivering response in his own. 

“ Ann!” he said, with a tremor and thrill in his 
deep voice. 

Ann gave a great cry, and flung her apron over 
her head. 


The old lady in the drawing-room was an offended 
old lady as ten, twenty minutes passed and there 
was sign neither of guest nor dinner. 

What would her amazement have been could she 
have seen Ann with her arms round the stranger's 
neck, her head buried in his sprigged waistcoat, 
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babbling forth incoherent words of endearment, and 
sobbing, laughing between whiles, with an hysterical 
skirl which, had the old house been less solidly 
built, would assuredly have reached the ears of the 
watcher beneath ! 

“Eh, but it’s an unco’ like play,” she said, when 
she had recovered breath and speech. “ You're 
ower auld, my man, to be playing sic pliskies.” 

“ An old fool, Ann ; but you see I had a mind 
to find out what sort of a welcome Adam Gordon 
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RELICS OF THE OLD TIME. 


would get if he came home to his own people. He 
went out from them thirty years since, a scapegrace, 
a ne’er-do-weel.” 

**Wheesht, wheesht ! ” said Ann, as if the grown, 
grey man were a fractious bairn ; “ I canna thole to 
hear ye speak that gait. A spirity lad, if ye will, 
but naething waur—never onything waur.” 

“It’s true, Ann ; young Adam was no credit to 
the family ; but old Adam—well, you see, fortune 
has befriended him, and sent him riches ; and a 
rich man, Ann, when he’s a bachelor, is the most 
suspicious creature on the face of God’s earth. 


He finds it so hard to believe in love that is dis- 
interested.” 

* Aye,” said Ann darkly, “it’s what I’ve aye tell’t 
them ; the gleds will gether frae the east an’ frae 
the wast when Adam an’ his siller come hame 
thegither.” 

“So Menteith came instead.” 

“ An’ Menteith he’ll bide,” cried Ann trium- 
phantly, with a flash of thought directed towards 
Mr. Andrew and the widow Mally Gordon, “to a’ 
the world save an’ except you and me an’ the auld 
mistress. She’s as keen asa gled hersel’, an’ forbye 
it being past the poower o’ human invention to 
deceive her, it wad gang clean against my con- 
science to do ’t.” 

“Ves, the farce must needs be played out in a 
week or two at longest. I felt the folly of it when 
I saw her standing there, so little changed in all 
these years. I had counted too securely on the 
disguise of time ; how was I to tell that you would 
be so hawk-eyed yourself, Ann, as to spy out the 
laddie under my white pow?” 

“ Hoot awa’,” cried Ann, with a strange tender- 
ness in her rough old voice, “ I’m ower auld a cat 
to draw a strae before. Am I no’ to ken the bairn 
I cradled, let his heid be as white as snaw? See 
here,” she pulled him round to the table, “ here’s 
the first pair of shoon ye ever had on your bit 
feet, an’ an unco’ job I had to keep them there, an’ 
the muckle peerie the minister gied ye the day ye 
were five year auld. Eh, but what am I thinking 
o’ to stand havering here an’ the denner going to 
destruction—an’ the mistress—?” she clapped her 
hand on her mouth and looked at him in a kind of 
fright. ‘* Wha’s to tell the mistress ?” 

“T will,” he said firmly—“I will go down at 
once. I have delayed too long.” 

* Aye, dae that ”—she looked at him anxiously ; 
*T’'ll pit the clock back a wee bittie, and when ye’ve 
said yere say, I'll come ben.” 

“It won’t take long to say, nor long to turn 
Menteith about his business. Upon my word, 
Ann, I feel very much ashamed of myself. Are 
you sure she will recognise me?” 

“Try her!” cried Ann confidently. “Let her 
but see yere face, an’ I’se warrant she'll ken ye, 
an’ mair than that, she’ll gie ye a welcome ye dinna 
deserve.” 

But Ann was by no means so confident as her 
words represented her. How would it fare with 
him when confronted with the proud old lady, who 
could so ill brook any slight to her dignity? Ann 
hovered uneasily outside the drawing-room door ; 
she even applied her eye to the keyhole, but 
nothing could she see, and little could she hear, 
save a murmur of voices that broke off, and began 
again, and halted once more as if there were too 
much to be said for words to say it. 

Then as she heard the rattle of plates, and knew 
that her peremptory orders to serve the dinner were 
being obeyed by the wondering Susan and Martha, 
patience failed her, and she suddenly flung open 
the door. 

What she saw was a charming little figure, erect 
and bright eyed, seated in a carved chair, and a tall 
man bending to kiss the small, shrivelled hand that 
lay in his. 
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Ann gave a sniff that was half a sob. 

“The denner’s served, mem,” she said in a high 
key of suppressed emotion. 

*“ And time too!” said Mrs. Gordon gaily ; “a 
quarter past the hour, and nothing to show for it 
that I can see,” she glanced archly at the visitor’s 
morning dress. “ Ann, when my son Andrew calls, 
you'll say that Mr. Menteith was too—tired—to 
dress.” 

“ Aye, will I! An’ if Mrs. Alec should come 
speirin’ after— Wr. Menteith?” 

“Mrs. Alec will wait till she’s bidden,” said the 
old lady, with a contraction of her arched brows. 
“Ye seem ill at the name, Ann, but it’s a good 
Scotch name, and the gentleman should ken best 
what he desires to be called by. Come, sir, give 
me your arm an’ we'll away down to dinner. 
Emotions give a fine edge to the appetite.” 

Thus Ann knew that all was well, and that the 
stranger from India had truly had a far more 
generous reception than he deserved. 


CHAPTER VI,—SPECULATIONS, 


ALLY GORDON did not, after all, return 
to the flat in Buccleuch Place, though she 
scurried round the Square, not daring to 

turn back to peep at the stranger alighting from his 
cab. Her bold stroke had failed, and she knew 
by the dangerous suavity of her mother-in-law’s 
manner that she had given serious offence. She 
had been told very plainly that she must not again 
present herself without invitation ; she must wait 
until a royal permission was accorded to her, and 
that in itself was a severe punishment for what was, 
after all, a very small sin. If she had only been 
more adroit !—Mrs. Alec was always taking herself 
to task for some flaw in her little schemes, which 
brought them to ruin, yet defeat never taught her 
the advantages of a straightforward course. And 
truth to tell, honesty would, have served her 
purpose no better than finessing ; she was not a 
favourite with the head of the house, and blunderer 
as she was, she knew it. But little as she loved to 
be snubbed, it was harder still to be ignored. Her 
nature coveted small pleasures—unheroic interests. 
She desired to be “in the middle of things ;” to 
have her finger in the family pie ; at least to look 
on if she were not permitted to be actively busy. 
She would have been content to sit in a corner to 
admire, to play the meek daughter of the house ; 
the pensive widow still wearing the weeds of grief, 
and instead she was hustled forth, made to feel that 
she was of no account, a poor relation on a level 
with Miss Proudie who succeeded to the reversion 
of old Mrs. Gordon’s gowns, and was invited, on 
her Sunday visits, to take home to her lodgings the 
cold remains of Saturday’s joint. 

To be bidden to go home and take off her best 
gown ; as if she were a bairn! No, it was not to be 
brooked. What would Miss Finlay, her neighbour 
on the stair, think when she returned with her 
despised offering of flowers—Miss Finlay to whom 
she had boasted of the rich gentleman, a friend of 
the family, come all the way from India to visit 
the Gordons? Miss Finlay, one of Edinburgh’s 
feminine surplus, had listened enviously to Mrs. 


Alec’s foolish boasts. She was going to aftrange the 
flowers ; it was just probable she might be persuaded 
to stay to dinner if “ mother” was very pressing ; 
there was no company invited for the first night— 
that she knew—but mother would be glad of 
some one young to keep the talk going. 

Then Miss Finlay had pensively pressed her jet 
beads upon her friend, as a finish to her toilet 
(Mally could feel them now, lying warm against her 
plump throat) ; she had offered to see that the cat 
got its milk, and that “the girl” who represented 
Mrs. Alec’s establishment did not burn the late 
candle—how could Mally lower herself in the 
spinster’s eyes by so melancholy a confession of 
failure as her instantaneous return with her despised 
gift in her hand ? 

Then a brilliant thought struck her—she would 
spend the evening with the girls on the other side 
of the Square. Dinner would be just over, and 
assuredly it would not be rewarmed on her account ; 
but a cup of tea she might rely on. She could be 
“doing fine” on a cup of tea; and though the 
girls could give her no information which she did 
not already possess, something might be extracted 
from Mr. Andrew, who was going across to be 
introduced to the stranger. Yes, she would make 
an excuse to stay till Mr. Andrew returned, and 
some crumbs with which to appease Miss Finlay’s 
curiosity she would certainly harvest. 

“ Now, I wonder if that’s my mother sending for 
me at the last minute,” said Mr. Andrew, as the 
bell of the outer door tinkled. He looked at his 
empty plate, “I might have saved myself eating a 
hash which does not do you much credit, Jean, my 
woman, if I had known your grandmother would 
send for me.” 

“T’m sorry the hash isn’t to your liking, papa ; 
but I’m afraid it’s all you'll get. That is Aunt 
Mally who is ringing—I saw her pass the window.” 

“Well, well, she’s too late for anything to eat,” 
said Mr. Andrew cheerfully ; “and of course Mally 
dines in the middle of the day, sensible woman ! 
What would she be doing sitting down to a late 
dinner all by herself?” 

“She sits down to a cosy little supper instead,” 
said Grizel ; “toasted cheese, and fried fish, all 
sorts of nice, vulgar, smelly things.” 

“Come, come, Grizel ; smelly! that’s an ugly 
word, my lass. Well, we’re not supper folk here. 
But go away in to your aunt, both of you. Never 
keep anybody waiting, it’s not pretty manners. 
You'll offer her a cup of tea, Jean? I'll be getting 
mine with your granny, but I'll look in on you 
before I cross over.” 

Yes, it was easy to offer Aunt Mally a cup of 
tea. It only meant a very little more water in the 
pot, and a relinquishment of one’s own share of 
thin bread and butter. Besides, Aunt Mally never 
came for mere eating and drinking ; it was food 
for the mind she coveted. The girls bore with 
Aunt Mally; she was good-tempered, she was 
sometimes even amusing. They understood per- 
fectly what she had come for now. 

“Well,” they asked simultaneously, as they 
entered the faded drawing-room ; “have you seen 
him, Aunt Mally?” 

Mally made no pretence at not understanding. 
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“Me ! how should I see him? There’s nobody, 
not even your father, invited to dinner at 47.” 

“Yet you look quite festive,” said wicked Grizel. 
“Your best frock and—oh ! are those flowers for 
us? Thank you! thank you! What a pity you 
didn’t think of offering them to granny.” 

“Your granny can’t be bothered with flowers,” 
said the widow, reddening faintly. “Well, I did 
just run in to ask her if she would like them ”— 
Mally knew the story would come out, and thought 
it wise to be the first in telling it—‘ but she seemed 
to think you should have nothing on the table but 
what you could eat.” 

“ Ts that the Indian fashion ?”—Grizel opened her 
eyes. ‘Don’t they have knives and forks? Jean, 
do you hear that? We'll have to practise eating 
cff cabbage-leaves with our fingers. You could 
eat a boiled kail-leaf, couldn’t you, Aunt Mally ?” 

“T can tell you he’s sitting down to everything 
of the best !” cried Mally. “I had just a keek at 
the table ; I slipped into the dining-room on my 
way down—there was nobody there. All the plate 
out, shining like new, and the best damask, and 
laid for five courses. I counted the spoons and 
forks myself. But my gentleman had not arrived 
then, and I couldn’t be waiting about, you know, 
nor staring at the cab, with the eyes of all the 
Square upon me. But there’s very little luggage. 
I could see that as I turned the corner to come 
here. Only one box. I don’t call that much to 
bring all the way from India. And no man- 
servant.” 

“One box? Perhaps he’s left the rest at the 
hotel.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mally, brightening. ‘Fora rich 
man one box looks scrimpy. We could all manage 
one trunk.” 

“Tt won’t hold many presents,” said mischievous 
Grizel. “ But perhaps Uncle Adam didn’t send 
us any. Perhaps he thought it enough to be 
sending his best friend instead. Aren’t you dying 
to see him, Aunt Mally? It’s so seldom we get a 
real, live lion all to ourselves.” 

“Oh, a lion—I don’t know. They say he’s 
very rich, but he seems friendless for a Scotchman, 
doesn’t he? It seems odd that he should have no 
kith or kin of his own to be receiving him.” 

“Perhaps he means to supply that deficiency. 
He may have come home in search of a wife.” 

“ Oh, fie! what a thing for a young girl like you 
to be thinking of, Grizel!” said Mrs. Alec, with a 
laugh. 

“T thought you wanted to provide him with 
relatives,” said Grizel, witha fine innocence ; “and 
ifa man’s born an orphan, what can he do but take 
on other people’s uncles and aunts and brothers 
and sisters ?” 

“Your granny would be shocked if she heard 
you, lassie.” 

“ Not she! Granny is not easily shocked.” 

“Well, well. Not that there would be anything 
so very peculiar in the wish if he did think of 
marrying—that is, if he chose some one of a suit- 
able age.” 

“Martha Proudie, for instance. What fun it 
would be if he fell in love with Martha ! ” 

“Martha Proudie !” Mally’s tone was scornful. 


“ Why the man’s a bare fifty. I got that out of 
your granny. He ages almost to a day with 
Adam Gordon, it would seem.” 

*‘ And what could be more suitable for Martha? 
She was fifty her last birthday. She told me so 
herself when she was showing me the reticule 
granny gave her. She said, ‘My dear, I have 
lived in this world half a century this day.’ She 
was crying when she said it, and hoped that Jean 
and me (Grizel the ungrammatical said me) would 
be as well off for kind friends when we reached the 
same venerable age. I’m sure I hope we'll not 
have to live in other people’s gowns, and on other 
people’s scraps.” Grizel tossed her pretty head. 
** But how splendid if this Indian man has come to 
rescue Miss Martha from all that! ‘They would 
make a delightful old couple.” 

“Fifty is not old-—for a man,” said Mally, with 
superiority. “Nobody but a schoolgirl with her 
head stuffed full of stury-books would think so. 
Your Uncle Alec—he was years older than me, 
you know-—wouldn’t have been far short of it if he 
had lived to this day, and he would just have been 
in his very prime.” She gave a sigh which, for 
once, was quite spontaneous. “ But fora woman,” 
Mally rallied, “ fifty is more than middle-aged ; it’s 
old. A woman ages faster than a man, and at 
fiftys she’s no more able to keep up with him than 
if she was seventy. And besides,” continued the 
widow, with that cheap knowledge of human nature 
on which she prided herself, “if Miss Martha 
owns to fifty, you may safely put on a good five 
years.” 

“ Martha doesn’t fib !™” said Jean indignantly. 

“ Doesn’t she?” Mrs. Alec laughed ; “ then she’s 
the first woman that’s honest on that point. Oh, 
you bits of lassies—I’m not talking of you ; but 
wait a wee till you begin to fade, and the wrinkles 
come, and your hair won’t curl as freely as it does 
now, and you'll not be so keen to proclaim your 
years to all the world !” 

“They will have proclaimed it themselves, I 
should think, when all these things happen,” said 
Jean, with a little smile. 

“ And when does the temptation to be dishonest 
begin ?” demanded Grizel, the tormentor. “ You 
seem to know, so you ought to warn us; and I'll 
take good care that Jean does not tamper with her 
conscience and deceive a guileless public. Is it 
at thirty-five, Aunt Mally? You know you own 
to thirty-five yourself. Now, if you’ve been beguiling 
the census people—” she shook a raised fore- 
finger. 

“Nonsense !” cried Mally, a little crossly. 
“Your tongue runs away with you, Grizel. I was 
thirty-six last week, so there’s the truth if you will 
have it—and the census, as you know very well, 
was taken a month ago. I don’t suppose you ex- 
pectea me to make myself out older than I was.” 

“Oh dear no; I thought your argument was 
that every woman took a little slice—just a paring 
—what we might call a bittock, off the sum total. 
It’s done on a graduated scale, I suppose. Five 
years when your're fifty, three when you're thirty. 
But it appears there are some honest women after 
all—you’re a shining example yourself, Aunt 
Mally !” 
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* A married woman is different,” said Mally, 
with injured dignity, “it was old maids I was 
thinking of.” 

“Jean! we must certainly marry, or we shall 
infallibly take to tarradiddles.” 

“And besides,” said Mrs. Alec ingenuously, 
pursuing her own train of thought, “it wouldn’t 
be much use attempting to take anybody in when 
your granny has got us all set down in black and 
white in the family Bible. She made your uncle 
show her my birth certificate,” she said, with a little 
chagrined laugh, “and she would pretty soon set 
you right if you made any mistake as to the date 
of your birth.” 

“Granny, at least, has never deceived anybody.” 

“ And no more will you when you come to be 
eighty, Jean. You'll be proud that you’re so old, 
just as you’re proud now of being young. It’s the 
middle bit cf her existence that is the hard time 
for a woman.” 

“I don’t feel so very young,” said Jean, half under 
her breath. 

Grizel gave her a quick, affectionate look. 

“Isn't it time for tea, Jean?” she said briskly. 
“ Papa will be up in a minute.” 

“ He is going to have coffee with granny.” 

*T wonder how they are getting on?” said Mally, 
her thoughts easily diverted. She went to the 
window and drew aside the curtain. “They’ve 
got lights over there,” she said—“ lights in the 
drawing-room. Dear me, I wish the trees weren’t 
so thick. Now, what should that room be lit for? 
They must be in the dining-room still. They 
can’t have got the length of the pudding yet, and 
there was dessert after. I saw it myself, all set out 
on the old Derby plates.” 


“Oh, it’s you, is it, at the window, Mally?” said 
Mr. Andrew, coming in. “ Well, how are you 
to-night ; and have you been getting a look at the 
big man they’re making such a work about over 
there ?” 

“Not I,” she said, turning round. ‘“ We women 
folk have to wait till we’re bidden, but I am expect- 
ing something very grand and out of the ordinary 
when we do get leave to set eyes on him. I just 
ran round to sit with the girls while you went over, 
and I thought, maybe, if you weren’t very late, I 
would hear the news when you came back. I never 
knew your mother put herself about so for a visitor 
before.” 


“ Aye, you may well say that,” he assented 
gloomily, “and others have got to be put about 
too, whether they will or no. It’s just fair nonsense 
being expected to give a dinner to a man you've 
never set eyes on. What has Adam Gordon done 
for me that I should be turning my house upside 
down to entertain his friend ?” 

“Are you going to give a dinner party?” cried 
Mally, carried away with this new excitement. “A 
family dinner ?” 

“ If my mother would be satisfied with the family, 
there would be some reason in it ; but as you say, 
Mally, she’s gone clean daft over this Menteith. 
She thinks there’s nobody good enough to sit at 
the same board.” 

“So it’s to be a real dinner—strangers and all 
Mrs. Alec’s surprise pitched her voice shrilly. 
“Girls!” she turned upon them, “why did you 
never whisper a word of this?” 

“You didn’t give us time ;” Grizel defended 
them both. “You were so busy convincing us 
that Martha Proudie couldn’t marry Mr. Menteith.” 

“Eh? what nonsense is that?” Mr. Andrew 
looked round at Grizel with a small smile. Grizel 
could always make the glum man smile. “ Marry 
Martha Proudie! Did ever anybody listen to 
such havers! If he was coming after one of 
you, there would be some sense in giving hima 
dinner.” 

“One of us! Papa, the man’s as old as your- 
self! If you want convincing on that point, you’d 
better go over to granny’s at once.” 

“Young or old, I'll have to make his acquaint- 
ance; I suppose I’m in for that,” he grumbled. 

Mally sprang after him as he turned to the 
door. 

“ Mind, you’re to ask me to the dinner,” she said 
archly. 

* Oh, you’ll be asked,” he said, with a return to 
gloom, “and the worst of it is you'll come, every 
man jack of you, and eat me out of house and 
home! Well, I'll have to be stepping. Good 
night, Mally.” 

“Oh, I won’t say good night yet. I'll wait to 
hear the news. You won't be late? Your mother 
would put out the lights and lock the doors at ten 
o’clock if the Queen herself was her guest. I'll 
just sit with the girls till you come back, and maybe 
you'll kindly give me your arm round to Buccleuch 
Place, Mr. Andrew. It’s a lonesome road and the 
night is dark.” 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 





T was nearly thirty-five years ago—finer ex- 
actitude of computation is at the moment 
impossible —that the present writer, then a lad 

in his teens, read what he believes to have been one 
of the first references made on an English page to 
the work of Oliver Wendell Holmes. ‘This special 
page was found in a number of the long-deceased 
‘Fraser's Magazine,” and the writer was that 
“Country Parson,” as he afterwards styled himself, 
who was then known only by his four initials. It 
was in the course of one of A. K. H. B.’s genial 
gossips “ concerning ” something or other that he let 
fall an odzter dictum which must have astonished and 
bewildered many of his readers in the early sixties. 
The utterance was not a paradox of opinion, 
though perhaps it might seem to involve one: it 
was a simple expression of personal feeling, for the 
essayist was bold enough to declare that he would 
rather have written “The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table” than all the poems of Shelley put together. 

Now this was courageous to the point of temerity, 
for though there were doubtless many, even among 
the readers of “ Fraser,” who could not have stood 
an examination in the poems of Shelley, they all 
knew them to be of classical rank ; and this airy 
depreciation of them in favour of an almost un- 
known book must have seemed little less than an 
impertinence. Even those who in those early Gays 
had discovered the Autocrat, and gloried in the 
discovery, may have thought the implied com- 
parison inept to the verge of banality ; for the two 


writers clearly stood upon such different planes 
that thus to set them over against each other 
seemed hardly less ridiculous than to bring the 
“Elements of Geometry ” into rivalry with “ Para- 
dise Lost.” And yet, on thinking the matter over, 
one sees that the Country Parson was not so far 
astray as he seemed to be; that the names cited 
represented not individual books, but literary tribes 
or families ; and that the writer was merely stating 
a natural and largely shared preference for one of 
the two classes into which all worthy literature can 
be divided. 

There are those authors whose work commands 
admiration for its power, or eloquence, or grace, 
or grandeur, or for a combination of these or 
other qualities in some splendid synthesis of 
genius, without ever for a moment making an 
emotional appeal on behalf of the personality 
behind it. The noble numbers of “ Lycidas” do 
not make one yearn to have been a house-mate of 
Milton ; the biting wit of “A Tale of a Tub” 
inspires no regret forthe impossibility of hobnobbing 
with Swift ; and it is very difficult to enter into the 
feelings of Mrs. Blimber, who, it will be remembered, 
was wont to declare that if she could have known 
Cicero she could have died contented. On the 
other hand, there are writers whose books, dear as 
they are in themselves—as simple literature and 
nothing more—are dearer still in virtue of the 
human individuality which they constantly and 
delightfully reveal. They are books the pages of 
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which are not mere paper and ink : they pulsate 
with human heart-throbs ; they shake with human 
laughter ; they are wet and salt with human tears. 
Various writers of the English-speaking races have, 
during this century, given us books like these, but 
two stand out in conspicuous winningness from the 
little throng. The name of one is Charles Lamb ; 
the name of the other is Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


It is the habit of these delightful writers to take 
the world very largely into their confidence, to be 
not merely implicitly but explicitly autobiographical. 
This was especially so in the case of the Autocrat. 
Were external records wanting, it would be possible 
to compile from the “ Breakfast-Table” and “ Tea- 
cups” papers, from the occasional poems, and from 
the pleasant pages of “Our Hundred Days in 
Europe,” a genuine biography which, howsoever 
defective in mere details of event, would be inti- 
mately true to the essential facts of experience. 
Who does not remember, as among the pleasantest 
passages of these pleasant books, the pictures of the 
“ gambrel-roofed ” house at Cambridge where the 
boy Oliver in visitations of sense and outgoings of 
imagination grew to realisation of himself and the 
wonderful world outside; of the visits to Boston 
harbour, and the tarry smell that carried on into 
manhood suggestions of the mystery of the illimit- 


And yet Oliver Wendell Holmes’s personality 
so warms and humanises everything associated 
with it, that even details of genealogy—generally the 
driest of dry sticks—have sap and succulence. 
There are records of the Quincys, the Olivers, the 
Bradstreets, the Wendells, and the Holmeses—all 
limbs of the Autocrat’s family-tree—which might 
have provided materials for half a dozen of his 
own stories, or of those autumnal New-England 
romances which his friend Hawthorne loved to 
weave. The Autocrat was born at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, then but a small place with much of 
the rural primitiveness of a village, and something, 
too, of the urban refinement of a country town. 
His eyes opened in the aforesaid “ gambrel-roofed 
house ”—which many of us know much better than 
the house of our own nativity—on the 29th of 
August, 1809, the year which gave birth to Alfred 
Tennyson, Charles Darwin, Edgar Poe, Mr. 
Gladstone, and others of whom the world has 
heard. Of his childhood in the old mansion, with 
its apple-scented cupboards and its “harmless 
ghosts,” we have delightful glimpses here and there 
in the “ Breakfast-Table” trilogy ; but his school 
days at Andover provide us with only one or two 
autobiographical allusions. 

Of his college days at Harvard, where he gra- 
duated in 1829, we have, however,.enduring literary 
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able sea ; of traditional simplicities of Massachusetts 
life in the youth of a century that now is old ; of 
the meetings of college-friends, first gay and 
boisterous, then growing more and more pensive 
as one by one the chairs emptied ; of days in the 
eastern hemisphere when the young old man full of 
years confesses toa human delight in finding himself 
also rich in honours, even though something has 
gone from his life, and he can no longer see or hear 
the skylark as it rises in carol from Salisbury Plain ? 
They are beautiful and significant pictures—pictures 
which tell so much that, save of bare arid fact, they 
leave little to be told. 


relics, for it was in the short-lived Harvard maga- 
zine, the “ Collegian,” that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
first attained to the honours of type, and won his 
spurs as a humourist with a series of delightful 
absurdities, among which were numbered those 
triumphs of farcicality, “The Height of the Ridi- 
culous,” “The Spectre Pig,” and “The Music- 
Grinders,” with its one superb touch : 
** And silence, like a poultice, comes 
To heal the blows of sound.” 


The “Collegian,” however, had little more than 
an academic audience, and it was a “topical” 
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impromptu which gave the young graduate his 
first taste of popular fame. The famous U.S. battle- 
ship Constitution having become decrepit, the 
government of the day had ordered that she should 
be broken up, and the proposed outrage upon an 
old servant of the State moved the imagination of 
the youthful singer to indignant utterance in a lyric 
of which these are the two concluding stanzas : 


‘* Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 

Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee ;-— 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


‘* Oh better that her shattered bulk 

Should sink beneath the wave 3 

Her shoulders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave ; 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

Ard give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale!” 


When the poem was circulated on handbills 
through the streets of Washington, and when Mr. 
Secretary Branch gave orders that “ Old Ironsides” 
should be overhauled and repaired, the poet must 
indeed have felt that he had become “a person of 
importance in his day!” 


The student’s calling in life had long been clear 
to him, and the years immediately succeeding his 
college course were devoted to the study of medi- 
cine in Boston and Paris. Further and more 
numerous years were devoted to professional work, 
first as consulting physician and then as Professor 
of Anatomy at Harvard; but literature, though 
for the time subordinated to science, was never 
neglected ; and when in 1848 James Russell Lowell 
published “A Fable for Critics,” it seemed quite 
natural that the name of Holmes should appear 
among the names of writers who had achieved a 
national reputation. 


** There’s Holmes, who is matchless among you for wit; 
A Leyden-jar always full charged, from which flit 
The electrical tangles of hit after hit. 


. . . . . . . . 


You went crazy last year over Bulwer’s New Timon,— 
Why, if B., to the day of his dying, should rhyme on, 
Heaping verses on verses and tomes upon tomes, 

He could ne’er reach the best point and vigour of 

Holmes. 

His are just the fine hands, too, to weave you a lyric 
Full of fancy, fun, feeling, or spiced with satiric 

In so kindly a measure, that nobody knows 

What to do but e’en join in the laugh, friends and foes.” 


Still, it was a national reputation only—one might 
almost say a local reputation, for in 1848 Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was a popular author of New 
England rather than of America ; and in the older 
England, where Bulwer’s tinsel spangles glittered 
in the public eye, nothing was known of the point 


and the vigour, the fancy, fun, feeling, and satire 
which were being stored in the transatlantic 
Leyden-jar. It was- not until 1857 that the 
intellectual electrician hit upon a _ conducting 
medium which was destined to provide a permanent 
communication between his laboratory and every 
spot where English words are spoken and English 
pages are read. 

In the November of that year appeared the first 
number of the “Atlantic Monthly,” under the 
editorship of Lowell, and among its contents was 
the first chapter of the now world-famous “ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table.” Speaking au pied de la 
Zettre, it was really not the first chapter, and thereby 
hangs a little tale illustrative of the risks run by good 
ideas in the struggle for existence, and of the mere 
accidents upon which depend the survival of the 
fittest. It will be remembered that the book opens 
abruptly with the words, “I was just going to say 
when I was interrupted that one way of classifying 
minds,” etc. ; and it has doubtless been supposed 
that this reference to an interruption was a mere 
literary trick intended to give naturalness to the 
first conversational move. But it was nothing of 
the kind. So far back as 1832 Oliver Wendell 
Holmes had contributed to the short-lived “ New 
England Magazine” a series of unconnected 
aphoristic paragraphs, bearing the now familiar 
title ; but magazine and Autocrat had gone under 
together ; both had been forgotten ; and therefore 
the real, not invented, interruption had lasted just 
a quarter of a century. 

It soon became abundantly clear that the re- 
vived Autocrat had—in such a connection the 
colloquialism is pardonable--“‘ come to stay.” The 
successive talks were eagerly read, and when the 
tale of twelve was complete, and the Autocrat 
and Schoolmistress had vanished down “the long 
path,” there was an eager demand for more. The 
Professor and the Poet succeeded, each in his 
turn, to the vacant chair, and long ere the last of 
them took his leave the chat of the breakfast- 
table had held the ear of two continents. 


It was immediately after the appearance of the 
second number of the trilogy that Oliver Wendell 
Holmes took a new departure. The “Story of 
Iris” in “The Professor at the Breakfast-Table ” 
sufficed to prove his mastery of winning and 
pathetic narrative ; but “ Elsie Venner : a Romance 
of Destiny” was a much more ambitious attempt. 
Nor was its ambition out of proportion to its 
success, for, though no connoisseur of the archi- 
tecture of invention would think of calling “ Elsie 
Venner” a faultless novel, it struck a new note in 
fiction with clearness and power. The many read 
it for the sake of the absorbing story ; the few were 
attracted by the fascinating problem which pro- 
vided its intellectual ground-plan. This problem— 
arising out of the conflict of spirit and matter 
as factors in human character—was approached 
through somewhat different avenues in “The 
Guardian Angel” and “A Mortal Antipathy ;” 
and the three stories betray the bent of the author’s 
deeper thought not less clearly than the colloquies 
make manifest the peculiar quality and charm of 
his sunny temperament. 
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Books are the main events ina life of letters, and 
the three books of the Autocrat’s old age which 
have been most widely read and most dearly loved 
are the volume of verse known by its title-poem 
“The Iron Gate” ; “Over the Tea-cups,” a pendant 
or supplement to the Breakfast-Table series, and 
“Our Hundred Days in Europe,” in which the 
dear old man tells the story of his last pilgrimage, and 
celebrates with pathetic appreciation of gratitude a 
journey the progress of which was a long gathering- 
in of an accumulated tribute of respect and affection. 
The pages are bright as those of a fine October 
day ; but the pilgrim knew that Winter was at 
hand, and in response to the universal Ave / we 
hear the cheerful, unrepining Vaée! as clearly as in 
the lovely closing stanzas of “The Iron Gate.” 


‘* If word of mine another’s gloom has brightened, 
Through my dumb lips the heaven-sent message came ; 
If hand of mine another’s task has lightened, 
It felt the guidance that it dare not claim. 


‘** But, O my gentle sisters, O my brothers, 
These thick-sown snow-flakes hint of toil’s release ; 
These feebler pulses bid me leave to others 
The tasks once welcome ; evening asks for peace. 


‘* Time claims his tribute ; silence now is golden ; 
Let me not vex the too long-suffering lyre ; 
Though to your love untiring still beholden, 
The curfew tells me—cover up the fire. 


** And now with grateful smile and accents cheerful, 
And warmer heart than look or word can tell, 
In simplest phrase—these traitorous eyes are tearful 
Thanks, Brothers, Sisters, Children—and farewell.” 


But though at that seventicth birthday feast 
when these words were spoken the curfew sounded 
in the old man’s ears, there was to be a long still 
gloaming, and at evening-time it was to be light. 
For fifteen years he was to know all the gracious 
accompaniments of old age, and it was not till 
October 7, 1894, that Oliver Wendell Holmes, in 
a sudden, unnoted moment, passed to the youth 
of the life beyond. 


Apart from the mere literary quality of Holmes’s 
work—its quality, I mean, as a simple vehicle of 
expression—it seems to me that its pre-eminent 
charm, the charm that wins a warmer tribute than 
intellectual admiration, is that human element in it 
of which in an earlier page something has been 
said. Elizabeth Barrett, writing of the ‘“ Pome- 
granates ” of the great poet who was afterwards to be 
her husband, spoke of them as fruit which, when 


“cut deep down the middle 
Shows a_ heart within, blood-tinctured, of a veined 
humanity,” 


and it would be difficult to find a better brief 
description of the most characteristic utterances, 
both in prose and verse, of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
He always speaks from what is most human in 
himself, o what is most human in his auditors. 
“ The arguments that they could not meet,” writes 
he of certain controversialists, “were two—the 
blood in men’s veins, and the milk in womens 
breasts”; and it is to these arguments that he 


himself makes constant and eager appeal. In ex- 
pressing his own individuality, he glorifies the 
individuality of others, for he dwells most lovingly 
on the common everyday elements of human 
nature in which all men realise their kinship. In 
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the person of the young astronomer in “‘ The Poet 
at the Breakfast-Table ” he writes : 
** Had I been asked before I left my bed 

Of shapeless dust what clothing I would wear, 

I would have said, More angel and less worm ; 

But for their sake who are even such as I, 

Of the same mingled blood, I would not choose 

To hate that meaner portion of myself 

That makes me brother to the least of men.” 


In form these lines are not specially characteristic ; 
in substance they are eminently so. ‘The Autocrat 
is always on the outlook for the common ground, 
the modus vivendi: even if human nature is 
warped and twisted, he will do his best to enter 
into loving comprehension of the warps and twists 
—to realise that they might have been his own ina 
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less happy environment. The miser, for example, 
is perhaps among the least likeable of human 
beings, but the Poet in his ninth talk has a passage 
which so humanises him, that he really becomes 
one of ourselves. And thus it is always. It is 
impossible to resist this perennial outflow of sym- 
pathy: it is—to use a somewhat Irish form of 
expression—still more impossible to resist the 
implicit demand for sympathy in return, “I 
don't want you to believe anything I say ; I only 
want you to try to see what makes me believe it.” 
Was there ever a more frankly human utterance 
than that ? 


The student of Oliver Wendell Holmes who 
wishes to work his way from the circumference to 
the centre should begin at the tales, go on through 
the poems, and finish among the breakfast and 
tea-cups. This, at any rate, is the most systematic 
way of proceeding, and the “ students’ manuals ” of 
my youth were strong upon system ; but, after all, 
any other way will do just as well. Still, if one 
adopts this particular way, one finds—to use 
another Hibernicism—that there is at the circum- 
ference a great deal of the centre. “A Mortal 
Antipathy ” is not, I think, of any great impor 
tance; but no reader of “Elsie Venner” and 
“The Guardian Angel” will need to ask himself 
wonderingly, “ Now what was the kind of man 
who wrote these books?” We feel that he is a 
man whose temperament makes him intensely 
interested in human nature, and whose bent of 
mind gives him a special interest in any develop- 
ment of human nature which, by exhibiting 
exceptional possibilities or limitations, casts some 
strange side-light upon its more ordinary and 
normal conditions. Thus the prenatally poisoned 
brain of “Elsie Venner” is not an object of 
morbid interest in itself, like the monstrosity at a 
village show ; it is simply a means to the state- 
ment of that problem of organisation and re- 
sponsibility which in some form or other presents 
itself in every life, just in the same way that the 
strangely fascinating figure of Myrtle Hazard 
helps him to a presentment of the kindred 
problem of personality and heredity. 

“ Medicated novels,” an old lady friend of the 
author’s called them ; and so undoubtedly they 
are, but the medication is but a condiment which 
accentuates rather than disguises the fine human 
flavour. Indeed, itis very easy—the superficial critic 
has found it fatally so—to over-emphasise the old 
lady’s epithet. Elsie and Myrtle attract us most 
strongly, not by what is strange in their natures, 
but by what is familiar ; indeed, it may be said of 
the strange that it is only the familiar “ writ large,” 
so that he who runs may read. As a matter of 
fact, in both the books, especially in “The 
Guardian Angel,” the abnormal element gains con- 
spicuousness by isolation. It is doubtless true 
that in the conception of Myrtle Hazard the 
moral issues of the problem of heredity are 
embodied with an exceptional sharpness in the 
angles of presentation ; but even Myrtle is not 
always a mere ancestral ava¢ar, and Byles Gridley, 
Gifted Hopkins, Clement Lindsay, and Susan 
Posey represent perfectly normal and, in one or 


two instances, even commonplace types. Never, 
for example, was there a more humorously truthful 
or more truthfully humorous study of that frequent 
combination of ignorant fluency and _ irritable 
vanity, which thinks itself genius, than the portrait 
of Gifted Hopkins, “‘the bard of Oxbow village” ; 
and yet, though there is hardly a sentence about 
the pretentious young goose in which a laugh does 
not lurk behind the words, we are never allowed 
to have for him a feeling which is not at heart 
friendly. Even the venomous Cynthia Badlam is 
humanised by the yearnings of motherhood, and 
Murray Bradshaw, the scoundrel, is allowed to 
commend himself to not unkindly memories by an 
heroic death. Oliver Wendell Holmes was surely 
one of those who might have rightly claimed as his 
own the words dictated by Abou Ben Adhem to the 
Angel of Judgment— 


‘* Write me as one who loves his fellow men.” 


Discussion of the deeper purpose of the two 
stories is obviously impossible in a paragraph, and 
brief comment is likely enough to be misleading ; 
but it may just be noted that the intellectual assump- 
tion involved in the narratives is really much less 
startling and revolutionary than some people have 
supposed it to be. It is simply the assumption to 
which Christianity and common sense alike bear 
testimony, that the sphere of moral responsibility is 
widened or narrowed by opportunity or obstacle ; 
and so far from devitalising our conceptions of 
moral freedom, even in the most sorely tried, it 
emphasises and intensifies them by showing us 
how the woman in “ Elsie Venner” finally crushes 
the head of the serpent, and how Myrtle Hazard’s 
own proper human individuality routs in deadly 
conflict the alien personalities which would hurl it 
from its throne. The man or woman who would 
lead a moral forlorn hope will find in “ Elsie 
Venner” and “The Guardian Angel” not dis- 
couragement but inspiration. 


The foregoing sentences are, however, a mere 
parenthesis—a little pool which the shallow stream 
of comment fills as it passes and then hurries 
on. If, as has been said, the main charm of 
Holmes’s books is their charm of self-expression, 
we take a step towards the centre in passing from 
the tales to the poems, for the simple reason that 
in the latter the self-portraiture is inevitably more 
explicit. From this point of view the purely 
humorous poems which have nothing but a laugh 
behind them, and appeal to nothing but a laugh in 
front, count for less than the others ; but still they 
count for something, because a man’s moments of 
gaiety are as a rule his most unguarded moments 
—the moments in which the mask, if there be a 
mask, drops off. And it is to be noted that 
Holmes’s laughter is never the laughter of scorn, 
or cynicism, or ribaldry, or fatuity, but of simple 
light-heartedness—the light-heartedness we often 
see in a happy child, but more seldom in the 
cheerfullest and healthiest man. Sometimes it is 
the gaiety which can utter itself in a simple verbal 
quip such as 


** Long metre answers for a common song, 
Though common metre does not answer long ;” 
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or the delightful first stanza of the poem read at 
the meeting of the Harvard Alumni in 1857 : 


**T thank you, Mr. President, you’ve kindly broke the 


ice 5 

Virtue should always be the first,—I’m only SECOND 
VICE— 

(A vice is something with a screw that’s made to hold 
its jaw 

Till some old file has played away upon an ancient 
saw).” 


Sometimes it demands embodiment in a more 
concrete ludicrous conception, as in “ The Height 
of the Ridiculous,” or in an elaborate intellectual 
whimsicality such as “The Deacon’s Masterpiece, 
or the Wonderful One-Hoss Shay”; but it is 
oftenest found not in its pure form as virgin 
gaiety, but in an amalgam of humour, pathos, 
sentiment, and reflection which appeals to us not 
in one but in every mood. Such is it in thaf 
early poem “The Last Leaf,” the grace and 
tenderness of which were unsurpassed even by the 
Autocrat and Professor of later years. The old 
man totters down the street in the afternoon sun- 
shine in a world that has grown lonely ; for 


‘* The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.” 


That was the stanza—with its pathetic suggestions 
of love and loss, and regret and yearning—which 
went home to the heart of Abraham Lincoln, and 
became his favourite, though indeed it is difficult 
to choose favourites among the tender humanities 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s verse, because he 
appeals with equal subtlety of sympathy to so 
many varied sensibilities. For myself, I think, I 
am behind no one in love for “The Chambered 
Nautilus,” with its body of fine fancy and its 
grandly imaginative close ; for “Iris, her Book,” 
in which a girl’s heart is embalmed ; for “ Home- 
sick in Heaven,” with its far-reaching humanity of 
imagination ; or for the tender farewell strains of 
“The Iron Gate”; but I have always felt a 
special delight in a little poem which has the look 
of being a simple transcript from memory, and 
which is—as poetry—-less important than any one 
of these beautiful things. It is “ The Opening of 
the Piano”—the inauguration of the musical treasure 
which has come over sea to the gambrel-roofed 
house. The good mother knows how best to still 
the tumult of glee 





** So Mary, the household minstrel, who always loved to 

please, 

Sat down to the new Clementi, and struck the glit- 
tering keys. 

Hushed were the children’s voices, and every eye grew 
dim, 

As, floating from lip and finger, arose the ‘ Vesper 
Hymn.’ 


** _ Catherine, child of a neighbour, curly and rosy-red 
(Wedded since, and a wicow,—something like ten 
years dead), 


Hearing a gush of music such as none before, 
Steals from her mother’s chamber, and peeps at the 
open door. 


‘* Just as the ‘Jubilate’ in threaded whisper dies, 

‘Open it! open it, lady!’ the little maiden cries 

(For she thought ‘twas a singing creature caged in a 

box she heard), 

‘Open it! open it, lady! and let me see the bird !’” 

But, after all, Oliver Wendell Holmes is what he 
is to us in virtue of one little group of books. 
Though his stories and his verses are delightful, he 
is but a novelist among novelists, @ poet among 
poets, whereas he is ¢/e Autocrat, and his sway is 
wider as well as more beneficent than his—poor 
fellow !—of All the Russias. It is not easy to 
distinguish between the charm of substance and 
the charm of form in the breakfast-table and 
tea-table books ; and if it were easy, it would be 
profitless, for form and substance have acted as 
acid and alkali in the production of a new salt of 
letters. That such a new thing should wait for a 
nineteenth-century discoverer was, before the fact, 
well-nigh incredible, but it is the incredible that 
always happens. Since the days of the “ Book 
of Job” and the long subsequent “ Dialogues ” of 
Plato the “conversation” has been a literary 
form, and the pure “monologue” has a hardly less 
ancient lineage ; but the monologue, brightened, 
varied, and vivified by conversational breaks, was 
an inspiration of the late year 1857. And what a 
vehicle it is—quite unique in its pliancy, its absorb- 
ency, its adequacy, its instancy of response to 
every demand that can possibly be made upon it ! 
One cannot imagine the utterance for which the 
Autocrat could not find room and fitting place in 
these hold-all colloquies. Was there a fancy 
quaint enough to deserve a record but too whim- 
sical for him to father ; was there some rough-and- 
ready Philistinism that must be set down in order 
that it might have the life more effectually crushed 
out of it ; was there some subtle refinement which 
must have its due yet not be allowed to confuse 
the main thought?—there was the “young man 
John,” or “The Schoolmistress,” or “ The Little 
Gentleman,” or “The Model of all the Virtues,” or 
“The Master,” or “The Scaribee,” waiting and 
willing to be its sponsor. Were there a theme de- 
manding graver or more consecutive or more 
symmetrical treatment than that of familiar talk, 
what more natural than that the Autocrat or the 
Professor should read to his fellow-boarders an essay 
or a poem or such a transcript from life as the 
delightful reminiscence of “The Gambrel-roofed 
House”? The books are like an American surprise 
party ; the guests, though welcome, are unexpected, 
and no one knows beforehand what benefaction is 
borne by each of them. And when the gifts are all 
laid upon the table, how attractive are the items in 
the varied and generous pile ! There is something 
for everybody—for the lover and the poet, the 
mystic and the man of the world—for the reader who 
enjoys a jest and for that other reader who goes out 
to meet some thought which touches the heart of 
things unseen. 

The Autocrat’s friend Motley wrote of him, “I 
hardly know an author in any language to be 
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paralleled with him for profound and suggestive 
thought, glittering wit, vivid imagination, and 
individuality of humour.” This is the language ot 


intellectual appreciation warmed in the flame of 


personal affection ; but there is only one word 
which is possibly overcharged—the word “ pro. 
found.” ‘The profound thinkers are few and 
of necessity lonely. Holmes loved to be in the 
crowd, and to feel himself one with it. But if his 
thought was not profound, it was saved from super- 
ficiality by his marvellous intellectual alertness and 
penetratively imaginative sympathy. It may not 
sink shafts to the centre, but it upturns the subsoil 
of thought and emotion, and reveals to us buried 
treasures of humanity—gold coins, and silver vases 
embossed with story, and shapes of beauty from 
the wheel of the Great Potter. The books of the 
Autocrat are books to live with ; books to make 
friends of ; books of which we never tire because 
they have something for every mood, and which 
we must go to m every mood before we can know 


them for what they are. They remind us of the 
Autocrat’s own remarks about poetry. He says : 

“ Now I tell you a poem must be kept and used, like 
meerschaum cr a violin. A poem is just as porous as the 
meerschaum—the more porous it is the better. I mean to 
say that a genuine poem is capable of absorbing an indefinite 
amount of our own humanity—its tenderness, its heroism, 
its regrets, its aspirations, so as te be gradually stained 
through with a divine secondary colour derived from ourselves. 
So you see it must take time to bring the sentiment of apoem 
into harmony with our nature by staining ourselves through 
every thought and image our being can penetrate.’ 

Often does a writer of criticism fumble miser- 
ably among clumsy phrases which he knows be 
ill-fitting and inadequate for the one perfect word, 
which would be more than worth them all. And 
here surely it is! If one says of the recorded 
colloquies “ At the Breakfast-Table” and “ Over 
the Tea-cups” that they are pre-eminently Jorous 
books, the praise will seem niggardly only to the 
dull. One may be sure that no praise would have 
been dearer to the Autocrat himself. 

JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. 





Tus is the ship ot pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main, — 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl, 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed. 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his Jast-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn ! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought | hear a voice that 


sings : 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
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AN ARGENTINE OX-WAGGON. 


What the 
Camp is. 


“| HAT is the camp?” This 
question is almost invariably 
put by every puzzled newcomer 
to the Argentine, unless, as in my case, enlighten- 
ment came on board ship. It is bewildering to 
hear most of our fellow-passengers talking of how 
their homes are in the “camp ;” and of long rides 
in the “camp;” of seeing cattle lassoed and 
rounded up at vodeos in the same universal 
“camp ;” more surprising still, of its loneliness ! 

One day during my stay the officers of Her 
Majesty’s gunboat Racer, calling at the Legation, 
naively inquired, “Please tell us what is this 
camp they have here, for we have just met 
a lady and her daughters who say they live in it.” 
And we all laughed, for they joined in also, at 
the explanation. 

The camp then means simply country, from the 
Spanish campo. And a quinta, or villa, in the 
suburbs, or a lonely estancia or cattle-farm 
surrounded by leagues of grass, are equally vaguely 
described as being “in the camp.” Curiously 
this idiom seems so to have caught the English 
ear that even the more homelike expression of the 
Australians, “to live up country,” is never once 
heard. 

“We are invited out to the B.’s estancia, in 
order to show you something of camp-life,” 
announced my hostess one day. So, as I much 
wished to see one of these large farms, and as 
Mr. B.’s estancia especially is noted for its horse- 
breeding, we agreed to start early next morning so 


as to make a long day of it. Leaving town towards 
ten o'clock, our train was luckily rather empty and 
still cool at that hour. The line was that of 
La Plata, the same from the Pereyra junction, 
halfway, as that by which I had travelled after 
landing at Ensenada. But now, not being tired, 
there were fields of pumpkins and sweet potatoes 
to notice, and maize standing up tall and parched, 
all its green pride and waving glory of blossom 
gone, its pennons brown and _half-mast-high, 
because the cobs were nearly ripe. Then we 
passed the famous demesne of Senor Leonardo 
Pereyra, on which he is reported to have spent 
about two hundred thousand pounds in improve- 
ments and the importation of prize stock from 
Europe, and above all—which has woods. These 
last looked so shady in the March heat, and were 
so agreeably diversified with meadow land, that the 
estate had quite a park-like appearance. ‘True, 
the trees on closer inspection were all only the 
blue Australian gum, and even some finely sized 
ones, scattered in a glade where one longed to take 
a morning canter, were not planted twenty years 
ago. No matter for that. ‘These woods are an 
unique sight hereabouts, everyone says. To see 
really native woods one must go farther afield to 
the other provinces. 


At our wayside station we were 

On Roads and met by Miss B. with a victoria and 
Mud-holes. : 

pair of horses, and started for a forty 

minutes’ drive along a road three times as broad as 
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an English highway. This apparent lavish pro- 
digality of land has its good reasons nevertheless. 
The roads, be it remembered, have no stones, not 
so much as a grit in them, and are therefore more 
or less dusty in summer and muddy in winter. 
This one, at any slight rise or fall in its generally 
dead level, was broken up into respectable gullies 
and watercourses, some yards wide in places, and 
possibly termed ruts ; avoiding which by judicious 
sweeps to right and left, we had still the choice of 
between three and four sets of wheel tracks deeply 
defined in brown ridges. But between these the 
victoria bowled smoothly along, for carriages here 
have springs meant to stand such strain as coach- 
builders at home do not dream of. One of my 
friends lately staying in the camp was taken out 
for a long drive in a waggonette with four horses 
by his host. The latter, annoyed at finding an 
unexpectedly deep watercourse across the line he 
wished to take, drove his team at it, and up the 
opposite bank—with success! But the experiment 
was described as pretty equal to attempting the 
feat in England over a ditch and low bank. Miss 
B. was proud of their road, nevertheless, as her 
father had it mended every winter, and that it was 
always good to drive on. It is in the neighbour 
hood of large towns, such as Buenos Ayres, that 
the heavy bullock-carts with their great teams of 
six to eight beasts cut up the highways into bogs 
of mire. Given a slight hollow in the stiff clay soil, 
the winter rains soon form a fanfano or mud pool 
that grows to a dangerous depth, literally engulfing 
whatever luckless animals are driven unwarily into 
it. You may see as many as six skeletons in a 
hole when summer drought follows, showing 
where the poor beasts had sunk up to their nostrils 
in the mud, and died exhausted and choked for 
want of men and ropes to drag them out. 

On either side of the road the 
camp stretched in a slightly rolling ex- 
panse, with not a tree or bush to break 
its surface, save for some two or three clumps 
of wood in the distance. These montés, or 
plantations, proved to belong to the B. estate, and 
that of Mr. B.’s brother ; they are entirely of blue 
gum and have only sixteen years of growth. These 
eucalyptus woods seem a happy experiment, and 
if more largely carried out would not only give 
shelter and shade to the cattle in the fierce summer 
heats, but also help to attract the oft-needed rain. 
Also, for part of the way, we drove by a tall hedge 
of prickly sina-sina, a broom-like graceful shrub 
with yellow flowers, in and out of which whirred 
clouds of small birds like finches. Beyond this the 
wide fields lay parched and brown, but tracts of 
lucerne, or alfalfa, looked most verdant in contrast. 
Little wonder that all estancieros, or estate owners, 
are enthusiastic in its praise. 


The Look of 
the Country. 


Now we arrived at a wooden boundary gate set 
in some miles of wire fencing. This was the 
entrance to Mr. B.’s estate, and was opened for us 
by a person who had been sent riding from the 
house, a mile away, for that purpose. A large tract 
of ground here was covered with manure-heaps in 
preparation for laying down the invaluable lucerne. 
This will last at least seven years, whilst it is vari- 


ously estimated that from four to seven crops can 
be taken off it in the season. Clumps of bluish- 
green gum-trees, dotted here and there, gave a semi- 
English aspect to the scene, further borne out by 
flocks of ordinary sheep, and one of bigger Lincolns 
grazing in the distance. But this was altered by 
seeing tall grey birds stalking about shyly, much 
resembling emus, and that were in fact the native 
ostriches. Passing the utterly dry bed of a stream 
and an equally empty pond, reminding one that 
here was no land of running brooks, the drive 
wound under really fine although young gum-trees, 
that cast a delightful shade. 

We skirted a garden, catching glimpses of velvet 
sward and bright flowers, and stopped before a 
pretty house, surrounded by a wide verandah covered 
with creepers, where Mrs. B. and her family were 
awaiting us with cordial welcome. 


On entering the house it was so 
shady and cool, that one first realised 
how warm the sun had been for the 
last half-hour. We were taken upstairs to as prettily 
furnished a bedroom as any in England, and after 
removing the March dust, which here is of “ worth 
a king’s ransom,” rejoined the family in a wide 
upper passage used as a sitting-room. ‘The cane 
lounging chairs and noonday twilight—for the per- 
sianos or outer blinds were drawn down everywhere 
— showed how much people here avoid the sun. 

Breakfast soon followed, at twelve o’clock, for Eng- 
lish hours for meals are seldom kept, and we went 
downstairs to a most substantial repast. Beginning 
with soup, followed as a matter of course by cold 
meat, called fambré, we went through a variety of 
courses, ending with excellent green figs, water- 
melons, grapes, and peaches. By the way, the 
Argentinos are so fond of cold meat that they have 
many fiambré restaurants ; nevertheless they oddly 
dub any failure, such as the late Palermo races run 
in a slight dust-storm, a ‘cold-meat affair.’ The 
origin of the invariable custom of giving cold meat 
as a first dish, is probably that the traveller, being 
supposed to be too hungry to wait, was hastily pro- 
vided with whatever was really in the larder. 
Whilst he thus took off the sharp edge of his appe 
tite, eggs were quickly cooked, and then came the 
dife (pronounced beefy) or beefsteak, which needed 
a longer time. 

Lunch over, everyone adjourned, still in shady 
gloom, to take coffee in the salita, a small sitting 
room, fairly well filled, with a round table in the 
middle, a harp on a raised stand in one corner 
and a piano in another. Our hostess and one 
daughter now discoursed to us most excellent music. 

Naturally, out in the camp there is a lack of even 
the weekly arrival of home newspapers, as also of 
new books, though in Buenos Ayres Mackern and 
Shine’s splendid library, and even bookstalls at the 
various stations, might tempt one to imagine oneself 
again in the land of Smith and of Mudie. Besides, 
all pointed here to an open-air life, and the family 
were returning immediately to their handsome town- 
house in the capital, to enjoy the winter gaieties. 
It must not be supposed that this country house, 
with its handsome altos (or upper storeys) and large 
gardens, can be considered an average specimen of 


The Estancia 
B 
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the usual estancia. The latter, judging from photo- 
graphs of the homes of various friends, are generally 
of the bungalow pattern, with a separate building 
for servants and kitchen across a patio. 

One description impressed itself on my mind 
from its open-air imagery. 

“ My partner and I lived at an estancia that had, 
like most houses, a passage right through it,” an 
acquaintance told me one day. “And when it was 
hot weather we used to live out in the verandah a 
lot, while the two doors of the house stood open. 
Then it was great fun to see some tame guanacos 
we had come peering into the passage of the house 
and sniff at everything near. It was all right so 
long as they were not disturbed. But if anything 
startled them, or one caught sight of himself in 
a mirror, then there was a row. The whole set 
would go straight for the farther door, seeing light 
there, and upsetting all in their way—writing-tables, 
lamps, chairs, everything sent flying !” 


Towards three o'clock it was voted cool enough 
to go outside, although the sun’s glare was still 
that of the hottest mid-July at home. So we 
paced under parasols to 
the stables and farm- 
buildings close by. In 
the middle of the first 
yard rose a brilliant red 
water-mill reminding 
me of some seen in 
Holland, there used for 
emptying canals — its 
fans stirring overhead in 
aslight breeze. Around 
were loose boxes, prettily 
built, where were housed 
some promising young 
horses meant for carriage 
use and to be disposed 
of at a coming sale on 
the farm, 
also two 
magnificent 
Clydesdale stallions,that, 
when trotted out for our 
benefit, verily, like Job’s 
warhorse, seem clothed 
with thunder and rejoic- 
ing in their strength. The 
Scotch major-domo, as 
they termed the steward, 
then showed with laud- 
able pride the Clydes- 
dale yearlings and two- 
year-olds. What beauties 
they were !—some thirty 
of them. ‘They filled 
rows of loose boxes in a 
vast shed or ga/fon, of 
which the roof was sup- 
ported on uprights. One could have easily 
believed oneself in England hearing him descant 
on their good points. Yes—and later, when with 
an Irish helper he brought us to see as many or 
more yearling Durhams filling a long cowshed ; 
a goodly sight. 


Young 
Clydesdales. 


But outside, a glance beyond the wooden paling 
reminded one of the land we were in. 
There, under the shade of an ombu tree, waited 
a group of meek horses, tied up to the railing by 
their bridles, and ready saddled for the use of any 
peon or herder who might need one. This, to my 
mind, is a truly Argentine feature. No 
—e Argentine will walk a yard if he can 
Laziness, ide. He may be seen in town 
coming out of one shop, meaning to 
cross the street to another one opposite. His 
horse is waiting, either hobbled or its bridle tied 
to the stirrup. But does he lead it across? Not 
he. He swings himself into his saddle with its 
sheepskin beneath and its silver initials or other 
ornament, if only a studding of nails, at the raised 
back, and rides the few feet of distance necessary. 
Whenever I remember even wayside ranchos, that 
is small native farms or cottages, it is with the 
picture of a drooping-necked horse under a tree, 
saddled—waiting. 
Before leaving the farm precincts I glanced into 
an outhouse where a swarthy half-Indian labourer 
was shovelling a heap of maize ready winnowed 





THE MILKMAN, 


for use, and that looked excellent. Beyond was 
the major-domo’s house with a long row of buff- 
washed low buildings containing the peons’ sleep- 
ing and eating rooms. It all looked “fresh as 
paint,” and as neat as the most “show” farm at 
home. 
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Next we turned our steps to the kitchen garden, 
admiring the many vegetables and wide strawberry 
beds. On our path in the sun a quantity of blue- 
gum nuts were laid out carefully to ripen. These 
the Italian gardener pointed out, and then displayed 
a nursery of baby gum-trees—some of the red kind 
also—which he had reared from seed. 

= “They will make méxfes soon,” 

Fertility of said Mrs. B., and leading us out on 

the drive she told us that when she 
came to this estate as a bride, there had not been 
a bush or tree here when her husband built the 
house. Looking up at the tall trunks round us, 
shedding their bark in strips like aged residents, 
and their fine pendent leaves overhead, and then 
remembering the excellent kitchen garden we had 
just left, and seeing the pretty pasture before the 
house with its big palms and aloes, its roses and 
tuberoses, fountain and velvet sward, it was 
difficult to realise that a short sixteen years ago 
nothing of all this existed. 

“Where we stand was just the pampa ; we laid 
out the drive, walks, gardens, and planted the trees. 
But come to the other side of the house now. 
You have not seen our orchards and fruit-garden 
yet.” 

As we went I thought how encouraging it must 
be for any young couples settling down in the 
desolate coarse-grassed camp to think that, given 
means and energy, they also can grow woods of 
eucalyptus and have perfect gardens before sixteen 
years. So brief a time! Given home happiness 
and some good seasons, it might pass by like a 
dream. But one thing is needed—water! “If 
you planted a walking-stick in the ground here, 
and watered it, it would grow,” has been said to 
me in forcible illustration of the fertility of the soil, 

On our way the gardener drew the 
sefiorita’s attention to a small ant-hill 
he had just destroyed by digging it 
out and mixing the mass with water, so that the 
ants were choked in the mud. Ants are a terrible 
plague here, as in so many other countries, and 
ingenious devices with kerosene are adopted to 
stop their ravages. Mrs. Pakenham told us how 
some neighbours near the British Legation found 
their mantelpiece cracked one day, and suspected 
that ants were to blame. On search, the whole 
floor of the sala had to be torn up, and she herself 
saw two cartloads of ants’ nests being removed. 
This ant-hill I now inspected was quite small, but 
I was told of alarge one out in the camp on which 
one of our companions and five other persons had 
ridden up and ranged themselves abreast. 

The orchards now claimed our attention. It 
was pleasant to see a number of calves and young 
heifers rejoicing in the shade of cherry-trees and 
peaches. Cattle in this part of Argentina inherit 
no traditions from their milky mothers of the plea- 
sures of chewing the cud under spreading trees, or 
standing knee-deep in a brook on hot afternoons. 
Wide pampas, scorching sun, drought, are their 
portion rather. In the fruit garden were long rows 
of espalier pear-trees bearing much fruit. Unfortu- 

On Bichos, ately, of late years pears have all been 
attacked by a dicho, an insect which is 
agreat annoyance. All insects of a noxious nature 


Ants 
a Plague. 


are called bichos here, and there is no dearth of 
them. Even disagreeable “humans” are some- 
times designated by this unflattering epithet. 

As we entered the house again, passing round 
the wide verandah veiled with white jessamine 
stars, a dinner table was already laid there out of 
doors. Noontide is too hot in the open air, but 
how agreeable to dine in the cool of the evening thus, 
almost in the garden; while the fire-flies flit by 
little flashes of living fame! Now it was too late 
in the year to see them, but I have heard them 
described as illumining a whole wood with myriad 
fairy lights, some separate ones so bright that they 
can be mistaken for distant lights in cottage 
windows. And one friend who was invited to a 
moonlight picnic had a still more vivid experience 
to relate. ‘The guests were all there, but the moon 
was not. By some unaccountable freak the 
presiding luminary failed to show her face. Whilst 
feasting in the dark, the salad for which he was feel- 
ing was suddenly lit up by a strange glow. It was 
not that his lettuce had become phosphorescent, but 
that a fire-fly was entangled in its dressing. Even 
Titania could not have commanded a prettier sight 
than imprisoned fire-flies for her royal table. But 
even fire-flies pale before the famed railway beetle 
of Paraguay, which carries green lights on his side 
and red danger signals on his head. But this is 
digression. The daughters of the house told me 
they were accustomed to ride a great deal, es- 
pecially in the early mornings before the summer 
sun was too powerful. They have been in the 
country since last December, and the heat was 
frequently tropical. In the evenings, when the 
moonlight lit the roads, the family also often liked 
to take a drive. 


We now talked of departure, but 
our hostess insisted first on a “sit- 
down,” ample tea being partaken of, 
with jam and hot scones. During this meal—as it 
really was—conversation turned on the trials of 
camp-life for those who have invested their capital 
in an estancia. The dryness of this very March, 
during which only two heavy showers had fallen 
I secretly thought them brief deluges—was a 
general topic of lamentation. No wonder, for 
already there had been two successive seasons of 
drought during the past two years ; a third would 
be frightfully destructive on many estancias, 

The loss of life among cattle from this want 
of rain is terrible in the Argentine. It speaks for 
itself when the sickness of hunger and thirst 
is classed among other cattle-plagues as an 
“epidemic ;” thousands of poor beasts die of it 
yearly, leaving their carcasses rotting on the pampas, 
and it is painful to think of their sufferings before- 
hand. 


The Trials of 
Camp-life : 
Drought. 


Then  cattle-lifting and_horse- 

— stealing are frequent enough. A 

’ near relation of our host’s had suffered 

severe loss in this way. One night his wire fences 
were cut, and a large number of animals driven off. 
“ But did he not try to recover them?” was my 
natural inquiry. ‘Could not the thieves be found 
out and punished?” “He did certainly try at 
once to have the beasts traced, but it was of no 
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use. Probably they were already slaughtered, and 
the horses boiled down for grease. Afterwards— 
well, it does not do to make enemies in camp! It is 
wiser sometimes to suffer the loss of property 
rather than be too energetic in discovering the 
evildoers and punishing them.” 

Other persons have assured me of the same 
thing. It is well, they said, to give earnest advice 
to young Englishmen who are going far into the 
camp for the first time—what Australians would 
call going up country—“ Above all things, treat 
your peons kindly. Some young fellows make the 
mistake of ordering these poor folks about like so 
many niggers ; but they run the risk of getting 
paid out for it some day. It is a golden rule— 
do not make enemies in camp.” 

When one considers the mixed origin of this 
race of Gauchos and peons, it is easy to under- 
stand that their nature cannot be stolid under 
harsh treatment. Partly Indian, with an admixture 
of Spanish blood derived from ancestors who were 
the offscourings of Spain, they must almost by 
nature’s laws, one would say, have inherited the 
cunning of the downtrodden savage with the vices 
of his oppressor. The Gaucho (pronounced Gow- 
tcho) was once aptly described to meas “one of 
a class that is always on horseback and makes h’s 
living by galloping about.” The peon is the 
Gibeonite of the country, the lowest type of 
working man, who does all the odd jobs except 
where the poor Italian has partly supplanted him. 
As to the real Indians, they have been driven 
farther and farther back before the Spaniards, 
their descendants, and the later vast immigration 
of Basques, Italians, French, and other Europeans. 
Nowadays they are only to be found in their own 
grounds, and are dying out gradually, although in 
1869 their numbers were estimated at 100,000. 
Even the Gauchos and peons are said to be 
dwindling in numbers. 

On the other hand, concerning lawlessness in 
camp an instance was told me by a Yorkshireman 
of a successful fight he himself made with robbers. 
My friend was owner of a large estancia, and at 
that time was also a commissioner whose duty was 
to keep order in the neighbourhood. 

“One evening,” said he, “as I was 
~~ with coming home, a man on the road 
thieves, | Warned me that a party of Gauchos, 
well-known horse-thieves, were pass- 
ing through my land. Hearing that, I hurried to 
the house and there got a friend and another man 
to join me in pursuit of these gentry. It was 
getting dark before, after riding hard, we came in 
sight of them. They were eight or ten rascals, all 
mounted, of course, and driving some fifty of my 
horses in front. ‘They saw that escape was im- 
possible, for we soon caught them up, but we were 
only three—and the next minute pistol-shots came 
whizzing by our ears. With that our revolvers 
were out, for, though I might have hesitated to fire 
first, our lives seemed now in peril. I took aim, 
and my friend also. The whole lot scattered at 
once, seeing one of their companions fall, leaving 
us with the dead man and the horses. 

“Yes, I had a little trouble about it afterwards ; 

that is the way in the Argentine. Murderers either 


go scot-free, or else their imprisonment is a farce, 
while honest folk generally get into trouble with 
the law. However, it came all right, and I gained 
a reputation that frightened other thieves from 
molesting my property for a good while.” 

If some Gauchos are horse-thieves many are 
horse-copers, and though among the younger ones 
trickery and dishonest practices are common enough 
in the trade, yet warm words in praise of some of 
the older men—uttered forcibly by an ardent 
young English sportsman and _ polo-player—still 
ring in my ears. “The only honest men that I 
have met with, during the five years I have known 
these natives, are among the old Gauchos. The 
younger ones prefer lying to truth, and the more 
veneer of education they get the worse they grow. 
But one old fellow quite took it to heart lately that 
a lame pony had been palmed off upon me by a 
new horse-dealer, and declared the latter should be 
made to smart for his roguery. ‘We like to keep 
up our name for honour,’ he said proudly, speaking 
of his own set; and certainly no men could be 
fairer than I invariably found him and his friends.” 

Sed A Gaucho is always picturesque in 

jaucho . ° 

Dress: the his peculiar costume, whether well-off 
Poor Manand or poor, mounted better or worse. 
ees If poor he wears a slouched felt hat, 
ich, . ° . 
his long black hair falling on the 
coarse brown poncho covering his shoulders. His 
nether garments somewhat recall the appearance of 
a Zouave or Turco, but are more flowing in drapery. 
In reality ## is a large red shawl which he fastens 
round his waist, allowing the end to trail on the 
ground ; then drawing it up between his knees he 
tucks it into his waist-belt in front. Beneath this 
loose swathing appear white cotton breeches to his 
ankles. 

The swagger dress of a swell Gaucho, however— 
for some of them are very prosperous—is really 
handsome. His sombrero is rakish, and his gay- 
striped poncho of finely woven wool. Frills of lace 
adorn his white breeches, that are further orna- 
mented with red worsted embroidery and tags ; 
while his boots—but these deserve a fresh sentence. 
They are often very curious, when made like some 
I saw of seamless hide ; the secret consisting in the 
skin having been drawn down off the legs of a 
horse, whole. When this is tanned the ends are 
simply sewn up to make the toes of the boot. 

But the Gaucho cannot be pictured without 2 
few words on his riding-gear. ‘The saddle, peaked 
before and behind, is sometimes decked with em- 
broidery and always placed over a sheepskin or 
two. Some are merely studded with ornamental 
nails at the high back, while others display large 
silver initials and devices. Big spurs, and a whip 
with a heavy siiver knob that could inflict a severe 
blow, also the plaited thong which bears its owner’s 
name worked into it, are the last touches to this 
get-up. 

But to return to our tea-table and talk upon the 
trials of farming in the Argentine. 


Locusts in some provinces, and here 
also though at long intervals, are a 
scourge no less dreaded than drought. With 
graphic words my hostess described how on an 


Locusts. 
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estancia of a relative she had seen a flight of locusts 
approaching that darkened the sky. A cloud at 
first, it spread and spread till it seemed leagues 
wide. All earth and air appeared full of locusts, and 
everyone beat a hasty retreat indoors, closing the 
windows tight, lest even their curtains should not 
escape. All had been green outside and smiling 
that afternoon—grass, wheat-crops, garden. Half 
an hour later the whole scene was absolutely barren 
and brown. Not a leaf remained on the trees, not 
a single grass-blade on the ground. Complete 
desolation. Again I heard, though it sounds in- 
credible, of the swarms covering sixty leagues of 
country. ‘They even stopped the passing trains by 
their slippery little bodies falling on the rails in 
quantities. Can science not step in and invent 
measures to exterminate this devouring plague that 
nothing else living, it seems, will devour in turn? 
Even the dogs that eat a few locusts out of curiosity 
sicken for some days afterwards.' 


Now that the evening was growing 
cool I noticed several birds that were 
hopping outside over the smooth grass- 
plot, lately watered. One was about the size of a 
thrush, likewise brown, with a bright touch of 
orange near the tail ; and this was a very interest- 
ing little fellow, none other than the ornaro, or oven- 
bird, who builds himself a fine two-chambered mud 
home, smoothly plastered over and roofed in. 
Small yellowish songsters were also flitting through 
the shrubs of the garden, something between a 
canary and a finch in appearance. And though I 
did not then see them from the tea-table where we 
sat, I was told that pretty cardinals, with their dark 
bodies and knowing little red heads and top-knots, 
were natives here. So also are ibis, flamingoes, 
black-necked swans, and, last and least, humming- 
birds. 

As to game, at other times plenty of sportsmen 
were eager to give me information on that point. 
Wild-duck abound in such quantities that on this 
very evening, returning to Buenos Ayres, I saw ponds 
almost in the town covered with them. There are 
also little batitoo, which are excellent eating, es- 
pecially when they have fattened on thistle-seeds, 
plover, partridge, parrots, and a few wild ostriches. 
Of big game there is none, though I 
was given a thrilling description of a 
tiger (jaguar) hunt in Paraguay ; but this tale of 


Argentine 
Birds. 


Game. 


1 Soon after writing the above, while in Chilé, I chanced to 
read an article by the Rev. H. R. Haweis in the ‘‘ Contempo- 
rary Review" of March, 1894, on the Mormons. Describing 
their powerlessness against swarms of black locusts, he says 
they tried to stamp out the plague with fire and trenches, 
‘*The insects lay dead in huge piles, but still more came on, 
till, as the Mormons believe, in answer to their prayer, appeared 
a white gull. Then gulls by fifties, hundreds, thousands. 
They came in flocks over the Salt Lake, settled down in the 
fields, gorged and vomited and gorged again, until there was 
not a live locust left. No wonder the gull at Salt Lake isa 
sacred bird, and to this day no one is allowed to shoot it.” 








another, though neighbouring republic, must not 
find place here. Some deer remain still in the 
south, but beyond some kinds of armadillo, guinea- 
pigs, and such small fry, there are no beasts to speak 
of, except where wild guanacoes are sometimes seen, 
shy and rare as chamois in the Andes slopes. 

Long may the pretty songbirds I saw enliven 
the camp, and the gardens of quintas where they 
are protected! But alas! they are threatened by 
a great influx of Italians into the land, who bring their 
own ideas of sport with them. Soon Sundays, half a 
dozen fowlers, with perhaps one gun among them 
all, may be seen leaving the suburbs of the town to 
enjoy a day’s shooting in the country. Noisily and 
merrily they beat about for their game, and “ Mira ! 
mira!” (See! see!) the others shout in chorus to 
the one with the gun at sight of the smallest 
feathered creature. He fires and—if not blown to 
atoms—the little bird is bagged, to be sold later on as 
a lark. An Italian would even shoot a humming- 
bird. 


Leaving the hospitable estancia, we 
drove once more to the station ; and 
on the way we passed the first of the great ox- 
waggons I had yet seen in the Argentine. Later 
on, inland at Mendoza, there were plenty to be 
seen, as generally in the camp. And to see one of 
these huge vehicles, piled high, and slowly being 
dragged by a team of six or eight beasts, is a sight 
that has such an old-time, pastoral charm for me, 
that, however daily seen, it never failed to please my 
eyes. 


Ox-waggons. 


Outside the poor adobe or mud- 
walled ranchos on the roadside, I 
now noticed the big round oven belonging to each 
house, and after which the oven-bird is called. It 
is generally a few yards from the shanty, and some 
three or four feet high—some even bigger, and 
apparently used in common by several families. 
These ranchos were either roofed with tiles or 
corrugated iron, and were not particularly charac- 
teristic. But the true Gaucho hovel, or rather booth, 
constructed mainly of wattled branches, astonished 
me later on, under the shadow of the Andes. It 
merits, indeed, a special description, but space for- 
bids sketching its open-air picturesqueness in this 
article. 

Also, I would have liked to tell at more length 
of the quantities of enormous thistles growing over 
the camp everywhere ; and why this pest at home 
is here considered the sheep farmer’s friend. But 
this also concerns what I have to say later on the 
prospects of agriculture. 

As to a rodeo, or the rounding up 
of cattle and lassoing them for brand- 
ing or parting, a picture of this must also be given 
elsewhere, although nothing is more interesting in 
the camp than these stirring sights. 

MAY CROMMELIN, 


Ranchos. 


A Rodeo. 
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HERE is a certain analogy between the move- 
ment of water and electricity, but it is far 
from perfect. Thus, in order that a current 

of water may flow from a spring or mill-dam and 
turn a distant mill, a “lead,” or conduit, must 
be made for it between the dam and the mill. 
Similarly, for a current of electricity to pass from a 
battery or source to work a distant telegraph or 
other instrument, a “lead,” or conductor, must be 
provided for it between the source and the instru- 
ment. 

Moreover, the water runs from a higher to a 
lower level under the influence of gravity, and the 
electricity from a higher to a lower “ potential,” or 
electric level, under the influence of electromotive 
force ; but here the parallel breaks down. ‘The 
water tends to reach the zero level at the sea, from 
which it originally came in the form of vapour, but 
it does not require to return to the dam-head. 
Electricity, on the other hand, will not flow at all 
unless it can make the complete circuit back to 
the battery. ‘The electric source has two “ poles,” 
each of which may be regarded as a gate or sluice 
for the current. ‘The “positive” pole, or sluice, is 
at a higher potential or electric level than the 
“negative” pole or sluice, and the electricity 
tends to flow from the higher to the lower when 
these are joincd by a conductor outside the 
battery. No matter how long this conducting 
circuit may be, the current will pass, or seem 
to pass, along it from one sluice to the other. It 
need not be all of wire, and in practice it is found 
convenient to make the earth or ground serve for 
one half of the circuit. A wire is used to connect 
the distant apparatus with one pole of the battery, 
and the earth (be it sea or land) to join it with 
the other. The two halves of the circuit must, 
however, be kept apart, or sxsu/ated, from each 
other, else the current will take a short cut from 
one to the other by leakage, and not make the 
complete round through the distant telegraph 
instrument. 


The conductor of the first public 
telegraph line made in England, 
namely, that from Paddington to West 
Drayton, which was opened in 1839, consisted of 
six Copper wires insulated with a coating of hemp, 
and enclosed in iron pipes buried alongside the 
Great Western Railway. Hemp isa poor insulator, 
and gutta-percha afterwards superseded it, on 
underground wires as well as submarine cables. 
Air, however, is the best insulator known, and in 
1842 Messrs. Fothergill and Cooke began to 
support the conductor on poles above the ground. 
To do this properly it was necessary to insulate 
the wire from the poles, which of course were in 
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connection with the ground, and this was done by 
inserting between the wire and pole a knob, or 
insulator, of green glass or brown stoneware. 

The first overhead lines were of copper wire ; 
but iron being cheaper, it soon came into vogue. 
The best iron wire for the purpose was drawn from 
rods of Swedish charcoal iron, and dipped, while 
red hot, in linseed oil, to preserve it. ‘The current 
practice is to use annealed, or softened, wire of 
No. 8 Birmingham wire gauge, and galvanised, or 
given a preserving coat of zinc by running it through 
a bath of molten zinc. For trunk telegraph, as well 
as telephone lines, however, hard drawn copper 
wire of the same gauge is superseding iron, it 
being more conductive and less apt to decay. 


The best insulators are now made 
of glazed porcelain, in shape not un- 
like an umbrella toadstool. The material offers a 
high resistance to the electric current, the smooth 
and sloping surface allows the rain to run off, while 
the parts under this cope are kept dry, and, in one 
kind, further insulated by a belt of liquid oil. A 
galvanised iron shank screws into the porcelain 
and serves to fix the insulator toa bracket or cross- 
arm carried by the pole ; and the wire is bound to 
a groove in the top of the cover with finer wire. 
The white porcelain is a tempting mark for idle 
persons with a taste for throwing stones, and on 
the Continent a saving is effected by colouring the 
insulator an inconspicuous grey. In the wilder 
countries it is found advisable to protect them from 
injury with galvanised iron hoods. 


Insulators. 


Telegraph-posts in Europe are 
generally of larch or red fir, soaked 
with a solution of blue vitriol or with oil of creosote, 
and charred at the butt to prevent rot. In other 
countries other timber is found more convenient, 
as chestnut and cedar in America, and cryptomeria 
in Japan. Sometimes the living trees are used as 
posts, the branches being lopped away near the 
wire, which is sometimes suspended on swinging 
insulators. Iron poles are preferable for new and 
hot countries, infested by the white ant, such as 
parts of Asia, Africa, and South America. They 
are more expensive than wooden posts, but last 
much longer. The base is usually made of cast 
iron, and the tapering pole fits into it as a socket. 
Iron brackets bolted to the top serve to hold the 
insulators, so that the entire pole bears a re- 
semblance to the flower-stalk of an aloe. A metal 
pole requires no lightning protector, but a wooden 
post is apt to be struck by the discharge unless a 
wire is run up the side from the ground to a point 
above the tip. 

In the United Kingdom poles vary from twenty 
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tc sixty feet in height, but in India and other wild 
countries, where broad rivers and ravines have to be 
crossed at a single span, “ masts” of a hundred feet 
or more are sometimes required. 

As a rule, thirty poles to the mile are sufficient ; 
but in countries like Canada, where the extremes 
of heat and cold are far apart, and the wire expands 
and contracts very much under changes of tempera- 
ture, the posts have to be nearer each other than 
in more equable climates. 


ae All the materials or plant for the 

New Line, _ line are carefully inspected, and tested 

to see whether they meet the require- 

ments of the specification ; the posts and wires for 

strength and elasticity ; the insulators, one by one, 

for leakage of electricity ; but the line requires little 
testing during its construction. 

In making a new line the ground is first surveyed 
and the mechanical details settled. Roads and 
railways are by far the best routes for a telegraph 
line, as they facilitate both its construction and 
repair ; but in new countries the line has often to 
be run through the bush, or over the “ veldt” and 
“ pampas,” where no road exists. The route in 
such a case must be carefully chosen by survey ; 
and if the country be wooded, a broad track for the 
line must be cleared of timber, and the site of 
each post marked by a wooden peg driven into the 
ground. A telegraph party to build the line takes 
the field with the necessary stores, tools, testing 
instruments, waggons, and tents. A gang of men 


then drawn between two poles and bound to the 
inverted cups of the insulators, with a_ tightness 
allowing a certain degree of “sag” appropriate to 
the length of span and the temper of the climate. 
Different lengths of wire are jointed together by a 
peculiar twist called the “ Britannia ” joint, which 
is overrun with solder. 

When a wide river has to be crossed, the wire is 
floated over on a raft, and strained between the 
lofty masts on each side. If, however, the stream 
is too wide for a single span, and there are no 
rocks or islands in mid-stream, a river cable is 
submerged. In parts where the poles are exposed 
to strong gales, or at sharp turns, and long spans, 
where the pull of the wires on the post is very great 
or not well balanced, they are stayed with iron wires 
or strengthened by wooden struts founded in the 
earth, and sometimes two or more poles are braced 
together. 


Subterranean wires as now made 

Subterranean - 
Wires. consist of a copper-strand conductor, 
insulated with a thick coating of gutta- 
percha or indiarubber in several layers, and covered 
with an outer serving of tape soaked in Stockholm 
tar or other preservative. The wires are enclosed 
for safety and cleanliness in pipes of iron, lead, or 
stoneware, or troughs of wood, buried a foot or two 
in the ground. Water may enter the pipes, but 
dirt and sand must be kept out. In London, and 
others of our large towns, the pipes are iron, and 
of a diameter corresponding to the number of wires 
they are to hold. A four-inch 
pipe, for instance, holds 120 








COATING THE CABLE WITH TAR AND HEMP. 


dig or blast out the post-holes in advance ; another 
gang fix the cross-arms or brackets to the posts, 
and the insulators to these, and erect them in 
the holes, which are then filled in and stamped 
solid. The wire is uncoiled from a reel or drum, 
and strained to 4/7 any excess of springiness ; 





wires. They are laid under 
the pavement near the kerb- 
stone, twenty inches deep ; 
and along the line are placed 
draw-boxes and joint-boxes, 
alternately, 200 yards apart, 
each having a cast-iron lid 
flush with the pavement. The 
wires in a sheaf are drawn 
through the pipes between 
the draw-boxes, in lengths of 
400 yards, each end of the 
bundle being drawn 200 yards 
in an opposite direction to the 
other end, from the draw-box 
as a centre. The London 
wayfarer sees the drawing in 
and out of these wires almost 
daily as he hurries along ; or 
the open joint-box, and the 
jointer at work under his 
canvas shelter or cockney 
wigwam, with a spirit-lamp 
for heating his soldering-iron 
or softening his gutta-percha, 
a galvanoscope for indicating 
the passage of an electric 
current in the wire, and a light van or hand-cart 
with the battery and testing apparatus. Each sec- 
tion is tested for leakage through the insulator, and 
conductive power of the copper wire, before it is 
joined to the rest. Afterwards, the whole line is 
tested, and if found good another section is added 
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to it in the same way. Each bundle of lines com- 
prises several spare wires, which come into use 
when some of the others fail. 


' ; A submarine cable is a more highly 
Submarine : 
Cables. developed underground wire, adapted 
for the bottom of the sea and the 
operations of laying and lifting it. Owing to its 
great length, the conductor 
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combines some of the toughness of wrought iron 
with the strength of steel, and they are galvanised 
with zinc on the surface. For the light, but strong, 
cable to be laid in deep water, or “ main” cable as 
it is termed, the iron wires are sometimes covered 
with tarred manilla hemp before they are wound on. 
Forcoast andriver cables, to be laid in comparatively 
shallow water, and sometimes called “ intermediate ” 





must have a low resistance to 
the passage of the electricity, 
and hence it must be of pure 
copper, since arsenic and 
other impurities weaken the 
current in some mysterious 
way. For the like reason it 
should be as thick as may be 
consistent with the cost and 
other requirements of the 
line. In the early Atlantic 
cables the weight of the con- 
ductor was 300 to 400 lb., and 
in the latest one not less than 
600 lb., a nautical mile. 

The conductor is usually a 
flexible strand of seven wires, 
six wound spirally about a 
central one, and the whole is 
covered with a mixture of 
resin, gutta-percha, and Stock- 
holm tar, called Chatterton’s 
compound, to form an adhe- 
sive bed for the gutta-percha 

















insulator. ‘Thus prepared, the 
strand is run continuously 
through a vat of melted gutta- 
percha, and afterwards through a die-hole, the 
diameter of the layer, and a bath of cooling water. 
Three layers of the gum are generally applied, one 
above the other, and cemented together by Chatter- 
ton’s compound. When indiarubber is employed as 
the insulator, strips of it are wound spirally about 
the wire until the proper thickness is attained, 
and the whole may be afterwards “cooked,” or 
vulcanised, with sulphur in a special oven for the 
purpose. 

The wire thus insulated is technically termed 
cable “core,” and it is now served with a spiral 
covering of untarred hemp, or jute-yarn either 
tanned or soaked in brine to preserve it. It is 
wound on the core by means of a revolving disc, 
carrying on one face a series of bobbins holding 
the yarn. The core is passed through a hole in 
the centre of the disc, and the yarn is twined about 
it as the disc rotates. 

This covering serves as a pad or cushion for an 
outer sheathing or armour to protect the core from 
injury, which is applied in much the same way as the 
yarn. The revolving disc in this case is seven or 
eight feet in diameter, and iron bobbins filled with 
iron wire are hung on its face in such a way as to 
keep their perpendicular as the disc turns round, 
sO as not to twist the wires. The served core 
passes through a hole in the centre of the disc, and 
is thus overlaid by a spiral of the iron wires, as in 
the case of the yarn. The sheathing wires are 
commonly of the best homogeneous iron, which 
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cable, the iron wires form a close spiral round the 
core. For the heaviest type of cable, to be laid on 
shelving and rocky beaches, or “shore-end ” cable, 
the sheathing wires are sometimes a strand of three 
iron wires, not merely a single wire, as in the other 
types. They are intended to guard the core from 
ships’ anchors, or the abrasion of boulders shifted 
by the storm waves. The “shore end” is seldom 
more than ten or twelve miles in length, and it is 
joined to the “intermediate” by a “taper piece.” 
The intermediate cable is often coated with coarse 
hemp and Bright’s compound, a protective cement 
of mineral pitch, sand, and tar. It is connected 
to the “main ” cable by another tapering piece. 

The lengths of cable are coiled in huge iron tanks 
and covered with sea-water, which is changed from 
time to time. 

During the manufacture, and afterwards, every 
part of it is submitted to the most searching 
tests which the electrician and the mechanical 
engineer can devise. The conductor is tested for 
its resistance or, what comes to the same thing, 
its conductivity for the electric current. The in- 
sulator is tested for its leakage ; that is to say, the 
resistance which it offers to the escape of the electric 
current from the conductor to the sea or “ earth ”—a 
property which is called its insulation-resistance. 
The finished core is tested for its snductive capactty, 
or, simply, its power of holding a charge of electricity 
as a jug holds water. This capacity arises from the 
fact that a cable core is a sort of Leyden jar, the 
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wire and the sea-water being two conductors, and 
separated by an insulator, like the tinfoil inside 
and outside the jar, separated by the glass. 
Accordingly, when a charge of electricity is given 
to the wire it induces an opposite charge in the 
water, and these attract and hold one another. 
The charge, that is to say, the signal, of the message 
cannot pass along the wire without inducing this 
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thus magnifying the movement of the needle to the 
eye of the observer, and enabling him to read the 
corresponding strength of the current on the scale. 

Now, the strength of a current ina wire depends 
on the electromotive force of the battery which is 
sending it through the wire, and on the internal 
resistance of the wire. It follows that if we know 
the electromotive force of the battery beforehand, 
and can measure the strength 
of current by a galvanometer 
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opposite charge in the water around it, and, as this 
takes time, it is delayed. The speed of signalling, 
in fact, depends on this inductive capacity as well 
as the resistance of the wire and its total length. 
Even on aérial lines it comes into play, the ground 
taking the place of the water, and the air being the 
insulator ; but in this case it is very slight. More- 
over, the sheathing wires of the cable are also tested 
for stretching, twisting, and breaking, and even for 
galvanisation. 


The electrical tests are performed 
with ease and precision by a variety 
of ingenious and delicate instruments. 
The chief of these is Lord Kelvin’s mirror galvano- 
meter, which is based on the principle that a current 
flowing in a wire has power to move a magnetic 
needle. It consists of a tiny magnet of watch- 
spring, fixed on the back of a mirror the size of a 
wafer, which is suspended by as ingle filoselle, or 
fibre of floss silk, in the heart of a coil of fine 
wire. A ray of lamplight is reflected from the 
mirror to a screen, which is divided into a scale 
of degrees. When a current of electricity is sent 
through the core, the suspended magnet swings 
one way or the other, according to the direction of 
the current, and through an angle proportional to 
the strength of the current. The mirror of course 
moves with the magnet, and hence the ray of light 
is thrown up or down the scale as the case may be, 
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in the way described, we can 
find the resistance of the wire. 
We can even measure it direct 
without reference to the elec- 
tromotive force of the battery, 
by comparing the current which 
a given battery sets up in the 
wire with the current it sets 
up in a standard resistance, 
just as we compare the weight 
of a quantity of sugar with a 
standard weight in an ordinary 
balance. Not only are the 
resistances of the conductor 
and insulator of the cable 
measured in such ways, but 
the inductive capacity is got 
by charging the cable full of 
electricity and discharging it 
through the galvanometer to 
see how much it held. The 
electrical character of every 
mile of the core and cable is 
found, and registered for future 
reference. The record enables 
us to detect the existence of a 
fault in the line when it breaks 
out, and by special tests, based on the same prin- 
ciples, to calculate the distance of the fault from 
either end of the line, and proceed to extract it. 
A daily test is made of the cable while it lies in the 
tanks of the factory, as also during the voyage, and 
a continuous test during shipment. 


Before the days of steam navigation 
it would have been almost impossible 
for a ship to lay a cable, as she re- 
quires to be independent of wind, weather, and 
currents. Her movements must be governed by 
her superior destiny, which is to connect two 
distant parts by a sympathetic bond. She is the 
slave of her cargo—that mystic cord which, like a 
spider, she seems to create and spin out of her 
own bowels. As a matter of fact, she is privileged 
at sea, and flies a special signal, warning other ships 
to give her a wide berth, as her duty renders her 
“unmanageable,” and, like a genius amongst men, 
a law unto herself. 

In the early days of submarine telegraphy, the 
cables were laid by ordinary steamers adapted for 
the purpose with tanks in the hold, and paying- 
gear on deck, and a testing-room wherever it was 
convenient ; but now they are submerged by vessels 
built expressly for the purpose. Some of these are 
very fine illustrations of naval architecture ; for 
example, the Si/vertown, belonging to the India- 
rubber and Gutta-percha Telegraph Works, and 
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the Faraday, of Messrs. Siemens Brothers. The 
latter is a vessel of 5,000 tons, and capable of 
laying 1,500 or 2,000 miles of deep-sea cable. She 
is fitted with twin screws fore and aft, so that her 
motion can be reversed without turning round in 
the water. She is thus able to haul in a cable 
which she had previously payed out, by a simple 
change of gear. ‘Three cylindrical cable-tanks of 
iron, upwards of 50 feet in diameter and from 30 
to 45 feet deep, are situated in the body of the 
vessel, one fore, one aft, and the other amidships. 
Her deck is furnished with massive gear and 
winches for coiling, paying out, and picking up the 
line ; as well as an electrical testing-room, electric- 
light apparatus, and a stock of iron buoys lashed 
to the gunwales for employment as sea-marks. 

The cable-ship having been moored alongside 
the factory, the cable is run over pulleys and coiled 
into her tanks round a large “core” in the 
centre, and each layer is sepa- 
rated from the next by a coat 
of whitewash to keep them 
from sticking together, and pro- 
ducing a “foul flake” during 
the laying: that is, an entangle- 





ment of the line as it runs into 
the sea. When it is all aboard, 
the tanks are filled with salt 
water till the cable is soaked, 
and the vessel starts on her 
voyage. 

The expedition may be di- 
vided into the cable engineers, 
who are charged with the me- 
chanical work of submerging 
the line ; the electricians, who 
make the electrical tests ; and 
the navigators, including the 
captain, the ship’s engineers, 
and the sailors, who work the 
ship. The captain is, of course, 
at the head of the ship, and 
allows no interference with 
his owncommand. The elec- 
trician-in-chief is also the head 
of the electrical staff; but 
the engineer-in-chief is, in a 
manner, head, not merely of his own staff, but of 
the entire expedition, since it is he who instructs 
the captain where he is to put the ship, and re- 
quires the chief electrician to let him know the 
electrical condition of the cable. 





It is highly important to survey the 
sea before the cable is deposited, and 
thus select a proper route, with a 
favourable bottom for it to lie on, anda suitable 
depth of water for repairing it. Neglect of this 
precaution has entailed the ruin of more than’ one 
expensive line. It is not only that the heavy shore- 
end may be laid on mud, soft as butter, and main 
cable on the jagged surface of coral reefs ; but lines 
may be rotted through the chemical action of 
minerals or decaying organic matter, and even bitten 
by voracious fishes. Preliminary soundings should 
always be taken, to ascertain the depth and nature 
of the bottom, the strength and direction of the 
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currents, and also the temperature of the water 
at the bottom, as this has an influence on the 
electrical properties of the line, and therefore on 
the tests. The best route forthe cable can then 
be chosen, and marked on the charts as a guide to 
the navigator and the engineer. 

The old method of taking a sounding is to carry 
the lead-line (a fine rope of tarred manilla yarn) 
from stern to stem along the side of the vessel, and 
there drop the lead into the water. As it sinks, 
the line runs off a reel, and when it strikes the 
bottom the line slackens. The depth is estimated 
from the length of line payed out, and the nature 
of the bottom from the grains adhering to a piece 
of tallow in the base of the lead. Lord Kelvin’s 
sounding-machine is always used in cable work, as 
it is quicker and more accurate than the lead-line. 
In it the rope is replaced by a steel wire, and the 
depth is recorded by a pressure-gauge. The late 
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Sir William Siemens invented a “bathometer,” 
to show the depth of water under the Faraday 
without plumbing it at all, and merely by the 
variation of gravity on a mercury column produced 
by the varying depths of water ; but it failed in 
practice, owing, as I have been told by Mr. Jacob, 
one of his engineers, to the disturbing action of 
the waves. 

The place from which the cable is to be laid is 
usually a quiet cove, near a seaport, but retired 
from the harbour and anchorage. A cable-hut of 
galvanised iron, or stone and lime, has been erected 
on the shore, and a trench dug in the beach to 
the water’s edge tocontain the shore-end. A land 
line has also been made, to connect the cable with 
the telegraph-office in the town. 

Th The shore-end is sometimes coiled 

e Shore- 
End. on a raft or barge towed by a steam 
launch and payed out by hand from 
the cable-ship towards the shore, until the barge 
8 
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grounds. The cable hands, or natives hired for 
the purpose, then jump into the water and pull the 
end up the beach, into the trench, and through a 
hole in the foot of the wall into the cable-hut. 
Ladies and gentlemen, visitors from the neighbour- 
hood, generally join in this work, to the detriment 
of their kid gloves, and the bystanders vent their 
enthusiasm in cheers. In a few moments a test 
from the ship to the cable-hut or wice versd 
announces that the shore-end has been success- 
fully laid. On some occasions the end is hauled 
on shore from the ship by a line passing through 
a spider pulley fixed on shore, and so back to a 
steam-winch on board. 


On board the ship everything has 
been prepared to begin the paying out. 
The steam is up, the anchor is weighed, the cable 
is passed through the paying-out gear, 
and held fast at the stern, the electrical 
test is applied to it, and the men are 
all at their appointed places. As soon 
as the work party have returned to the 
ship, leaving a staff of electricians at 
the cable-hut to watch there during the 
laying, the word is given to start. The 
engines throb, the screw churns the 
water, the “stoppers ” holding the cable 
at the stern are cut away, and it runs 
freely over the great stern-pulley into 
the blue water like a black serpent. 
Night and day the work of laying goes 
on without intermission, until the ship 
comes to anchor at her destination in 
order to lay the other shore-end, and 
thus complete the line. 
The speed varies with cir- 
cumstances, but on an 
average it is five or six miles an hour. 
The Faraday broke the record last July, 
by laying the newest Atlantic cable in 
twelve days. 

The cable is pulled out of the ship 
by its own weight hanging in the water ; 
and to give it the proper amount of 
slack for repairing purposes, its rate of 
egress is controlled by a friction brake 
and altering the speed of the ship. It 
runs from the tank over pulleys to the 
brake, where it makes three turns round a heavy 
iron drum, which revolves against the friction of 
wooden blocks which are adjusted to press upon it 
with greater or less force. From the drum it passes 
through a dynamometer that shows the strain upon 
it at any moment, and thence to a large iron 
pulley, or grooved wheel, called a “ sheave,” pro- 
jecting from the stern, or, as the case may be, the 
bows of the vessel, and so into the sea. Soundings 
are taken at intervals to get the depth of the water, 
on which thespeed depends. The strain or tension 
of the cable, the rate of the engines—that is to say, 
the number of revolutions of the screw in a minute 

are constantly under observation, and a careful 
watch is kept on the tank for “foul flakes.” In the 
electrical testing-room the same watchful activity 
prevails. A continuous test is applied to the cable 
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to detect any flaw in the insulator the moment 
it occurs. This is done by charging the line 
throughout, and observing its leakage with a 
galvanometer. A pulse of electricity, or signal 
current, is also sent through it from ship to shore 
or shore to ship every few minutes, generally five, 
to show that the conductor is intact. A more 
searching test of the line is also taken from time to 
time. Meanwhile the navigating officers are busy 
keeping the ship as near as possible to her pre- 
scribed course, by observations of the heavenly 
bodies,and other means. 

If a “foul flake” happens, or a fault is reported 
from the testing-room, the engines are immediately 
reversed to stop the ship, and the cable held back. 
In the case of a fault, the line is cut, and the sections 
tested. If the fault is on board, a fresh piece of 
cable is spliced to that in the water, and the laying 
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proceeds ; but if it is in the sea, the cable must 
either be hauled in, or under-run, till the fault is 
reached and cut out ; or, should it be too distant 
for this plan, the end must be sealed up to keep 
the water out, and buoyed on the spot. The ship 
then returns on her course, and, grappling the cable 
on the bottom, lifts it up and extracts the fault. 
This done, she returns to the buoy, picks up the 
end, splices on more cable, and resumes the paying 
out until she arrives at her goal, where she lands 
the shore-end as before. A careful test of the 
whole line is then made, and messages are ex- 
changed from end to end. The cable is after- 
wards submitted to daily tests for a period of thirty 
days, as a rule ; and if it behaves properly during 
the trial, is finally handed over to the telegraph 
company which owns it, for the public service. 
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BY S, R. CROCKETT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE RAIDERS,” ETC. 


T was clear morning upon Suliscanna. That 
lonely rock ran hundreds of feet up into the 
heavens, and pointed downwards also to the 

deepest part of the blue. Simeon and Anna were 
content. 

Or, rather, I ought to say Anna and Simeon, and 
that for a reason that will appear. Simeon was 
the son of the keeper of the temporary light upon 
Suliscanna, Anna the daughter of the contractor 
for the new lighthouse, which had already begun 
to grow like a tall-shafted tree on its rock founda- 
tion at Easdaile Point. Suliscanna was not a large 
island, in fact only a mile across the top, but six 
or eight in circumference when one followed the 
ins and outs of the rocky shore. Tremendous 
cliffs rose to the south and west facing the Atlantic, 
pierced with caves into which the surf thundered 
or grumbled, according as the uneasy giant at the 
bottom of the sea was having a quiet night or the 
contrary. Grassy and bare was the top of the 
island. ‘There was not a single tree upon it ; and, 
besides the men’s construction huts, only a house 
or two, so white that each shone as far by day as 
the lighthouse by night. 

There was often enough little to do on Suliscanna. 
At such times, after standing a long time with their 
hands in their pockets, the inhabitants used to 
have a happy inspiration, “Ha, let us go and 
whitewash the cottage!” So this peculiarity gave 
the island an undeniably cheerful appearance and 
the passing ships justly envied the residents. 

Simeon and Anna were playmates. That is, 
Anna played with Simeon when she wanted him. 

“Go and knit your sampler, girl !” Simeon was 
saying to-day. ‘“ What do girls know about boats or 
birds ?” 

He was in a bad humour, for Anna had been 
unbearable in her exactions. 

Very well,” replied Anna, tossing herhair; “I 
can get the key of the boat and you can’t. I shall 
take Donald out with me.” 

Now, Donald was the second lighthouse keeper, 
detested of Simeon. He was grown up and con- 
temptuous. Also he had whiskers—horrid things, 
doubtless—but whiskers. So he surrendered at 
discretion. 

“Go and get the key, then, and we shall go round 
to the white beaches. I shall bring the provisions.” 

He would have died any moderately painless 
death rather than say “The oatcake and water keg.” 

So in a little they met again at the Boat Cove 
which Providence had placed at the single inlet upon 
the practicable side of Suliscanna that could not be 
seen from either the Laggan Light or the construc- 
tion cottages. Only the lighter that brought the 
hewn granite could spy upon it. 

“Mind you sneak past your father, Anna !” cried 
Simeon, afar off. 

His voice carried clear and lively. But yet 
higher and clearer rose the reply, spoken slowly to 
let each word sink well in. 

“ Teach-your-grandmother-to-suck-eggs — ducks’ 
eggs !” 





What the private sting of the discriminative, only 
Simeon knew. And evidently he did know very 
well, for he kicked viciously at a dog belonging to 
Donald the second keeper—a brute of a dog it 
was ; but, missing the too-well-accustomed cur, he 
stubbed his toe. He then repeated the multiplica 
tion-table. For he was an admirable boy and 
careful of his language. 

But nevertheless he got the provision out with 
care and promptitude. 

“Where are you taking all that cake ?” said his 
mother, who came from Ayrshire and wanted a 
reason for everything. In the north there is no 
time for reasons. ‘There everything is either a 
judgment or a dispensation, according to whether 
it happens to your neighbour or yourself. 

“T am no coming hame for ony dinner,” said 
Simeon, who adopted a modified dialect to suit his 
mother. With his father he spoke English only, 
in a curious sing-song tone, but excellent of accent. 

Mrs. Lauder, Simeon’s mother that is, accepted 
the explanation without remark, and Simeon passed 
out of her department. 

“Mind ye are no to gang intil the boat!” she 
cried after him ; but Simeon was apparently too far 
away to hear. 

He looked cautiously up the side of the Laggan 
Light to see that his father was still polishing at his 
morning brasses and reflectors along with Donald. 
Then he ran very swiftly through a little storehouse, 
and took down a musket from the wall. A powder 
flask and some shot completed his outfit ; and with 
a hope that his father might not see him, Simeon 
sped to the trysting stone. As it happened, his 
father was oblivious and the gun unseen. 

Anna’s experience had been quite different. Her 
procedure was much simpler. She found her 
father sitting in his office, constructed of rough 
boards. He frowned continuously at plans of 
dovetailed stones, and rubbed his head at the side 
till he was rapidly rubbing it bare. 

Anna came in and looked about her. 

“Give me the key of the boat,” she said without 
preface. She used from habit, even to her father, 
the imperative mood affirmative. 

Mr. Warburton looked up, smoothed his brow, 
and began to ask, “ What are you going to do ?* 
But in the midst of his question he thought better 
of it, acknowledging its uselessness ; and reaching 
into a little press by his side took down a key and 
handed it to Anna without comment. Anna said 
only, “ Thank you, father.” For we should be polite 
to our parents when they do as we wish them. 

She stood a moment looking back at the bowed 
figure that had upon her departure resumed the 
set frown as though it had been a mask. Then 
she walked briskly down to the boat-house. 

Upon the eastern side of Suliscanna there is a 
beach. It is a rough beach, but landing is just 
possible. There are cunning little spits of sand 
in the angles of the stone reaches, and by good 
steering between the boulders it is just possible 
to make one’s way ashore. 
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‘Row !” said Anna, after they had pushed the 
boat off and begun to feel the rise of the swell. “I 
shall steer.” 

Simeon obediently took the oars and fell to it. 
So close in did Anna steer at one point, that, raising 
her hand, she pulled a few heads of pale sea pink 
from a dry cleft as they drew past into the open 
water, and began to climb green and hissing 
mountains. 

Then Anna opened her plans to Simeon. 

“ Listen !” she said. “I have been reading in a 
hook of my father’s about. this place, and there was 
a strange great bird once on Suliscanna. It has 
been lost for years, so the book says, and if we 
could get it, it would be worth a hundred pounds. 
We are going to seek it.” 

“That is nonsense,” said Simeon, “ for you can 
get a goose here for sixpence, and there is no bird 
so big that it would be worth the half of a hundred 
pounds.” 

“Goose yourself, boy,” said Anna tauntingly. 
*“T did not mean to eat, great stupid thing ! ” 

“What did you mean then ?” returned Simeon. 

“You island boy, I mean to put in wise folks’ 
museums—where they put all sorts of strange 
things. I have seen one in London.” 

** Seen a bird worth a hundred pounds ?” Simeon 
was not taking Anna’s statements on trust any 
more. 

“No, silly, not the bird, but the museum.” 

“Um-—you can tell that to Donald ; I will not 
believe.” 

** Ah, but this is true,” said Anna, without anger 
at the aspersion on her habitual truthfulness. “I 
tell you it is true. You would not believe about 
the machine boat that runs by steam with the 
smoke coming from it like the spout of our kettle, 
till I showed you the picture of it in father’s book.” 

“T have seen the lion and the unicorn fighting 
for the crown. ‘There are lies in pictures as well 
as in books !” said Simeon, stating a great truth. 

“ But this bird is called the Great Auk—did you 
never hear your father tell about that ?” 

Simeon’s face still expressed no small doubt of 
Anna’s good faith. ‘The words conveyed to him 
no more meaning than if she had said the Great 
Mogul. 

Then Anna remembered. 

“Tt is called in Scotland the Gare Fowl !” 

Simeon was on fire ina moment. He stopped 
rowing and started up. 

“T have heard of it,” he said. “I know all that 
there is to know. It was chased somewhere on 
the northern islands and shot at, and one of them 
was killed. But did it ever come here?” 

“T have father’s book with me and you shall 
see!” Being prepared for scepticism Anna did 
not come empty-handed. She pulled a finely 
bound book out of a satchel pocket that swung at 
her side. ‘See here,” she said ; and then she read : 
“* After their ill usage at the islands of Orkney the 
Gare Fowl were seen several times by fishermen in 
the neighbourhood of the Glistering Beaches on 
the lonely and uninhabited island of Suliscanna. 
It is supposed that a stray bird may occasionally 
visit that rock to this day.’” 

Simeon’s eyes almest started from his head. 


“ Worth a hundred pounds !” he said over and 
over as if to himself. 

Anna, who knew the ways of this most doubting of 
Thomases, pulled a piece of paper from her satchel 
and passed it to him to read. It related at some 
length the sale in a London auction-room of a 
stuffed Great Auk in imperfect condition for one 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

“That would be pounds sterling !” said Simeon, 
who was thinking. He had a suspicion that there 
might be some quirk about pounds “ Scots,” and 
was trying to explain things clearly to himself. 

“ Now we are going to the Glistering Beaches to 
look for the Great Auk !” said Anna as a climax to 
the great announcement > 

The water lappered pleasantly beneath the boat 
as Simeon deftly drew it over the water. There 
is hardly any pleasure like good oarsmanship. The 
human machine in rowing works more cleanly and 
completely than at any other work. Before them 
rose two rocky islands, with an opening between, 
like a birthday cake that is badly cut in the centre 
and has had the halves moved a little way apart. 


. This was Stack Canna. 


“ Do you think that there would be any chance 
here?” said Anna. The splendour of the ad- 
venture was also taking possession of her mind. 

‘“‘ Of course there would ; but the best chance of 
all will be at the caves of Rona Wester, for that is 
near the Glistering Beaches, and the birds would 
be sure to go there if the people went to seek 
them at the Beaches.” 

“ Has anyone been there?” asked Anna. 

“ Fishers have seen them from the sea. 
has been in!” said Simeon briefly. 

The tops of the Stack of Canna were curiously 
white, and Simeon watched the effect over his 
shoulder as he rowed. 

“Look at the Stack,” he said, and the eyes of 
his companion followed his. 

“Ts it snow ?” she asked. 

“ No; birds—thousands ofthem. They are nest- 
ing. Let us land and get a boat-load to take back.” 

But Anna said that it must not be so. They 
had come out to hunt the Great Auk, and no 
meaner bird would they pursue that day. 

Nevertheless they landed, and made spectacles of 
themselves by groping in the clay soil on the top of 
the Stack for Petrels’ eggs. But they could not 
dig far enough without spades to get many, and 
when they did get to the nest it was hardly worth 
taking for the sake of the one white egg and the 
little splattering oily inmate. 

So on the wild sea-cinctured Stack, and in that 
young fresh morning the children tasted the joy of 
life, and only the fascinating vision of the unknown 
habitant of the Glistering Beaches had power to 
wile them away. 

But there before them, a mile and a half round 
the point of Stack, lay the Beaches. On either 
side of the smooth sweep of the sands rose mighty 
cliffs, black as the eye of the midnight and scarred 
with clefts like battered fortresses. Then at the 
Beaches themselves the cliff wall fell back a 
hundred yards and left room for the daintiest 
edging of white sand, shining like coral, crumbled 
down from the pure granite, which at this point had 
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not been overflowed like the rest of the island of 
Suliscanna by the black lava. 

Such a place for play there was not anywhere 
—neither on Suliscanna nor on any other of the 
Atlantic isles. Low down, by the surf’s edge, the 
sands of the Glistering Beaches were there for the 
bare feet to run and be brave and cool upon. 
The sickle sweep of the bay cut off the Western 
rollers, and it was almost always calm in there. 
Only the sea-birds clashed and clanged overhead, 
and made the eye dizzy to watch their twinkling 
gyrations. 

Then on the greensward there was the smoothest 
turf, a band of it only—not coarse grass with stalks 
‘far apart, as it is on most sea beaches, but smooth 
and short as though it had been cropped by a 
thousand woolly generations. “Such a place!” 
And Anna, who had never been here before, clapped 
her hands in delight. 

‘This is like heaven,” she cried, as the prow of 
the boat grated refreshingly on the sand, and 
Simeon sprang over with a splash, standing to his 
mid thigh in the salt water to pull the boat ashore. 

Then Simeon and Anna ran races on the smooth 
turf. They examined carefully the heaped mounds 
of shells, mostly broken, for the legs of mutton that 
meant to them love and long life and prosperity. 
They chose out for luck also the smooth little 
rose-tinted valves, more exquisite than the fairest 
lady’s finger-nails. 

Next they found the spring welling up from an 
overflow mound that it had built for itself in 
the ages it had run untended. Little throbbing 
grains of sand dimpled in it, and the mound was 
green to the top, so that Simeon and Anna could 
sit, one on one side and the other one the other, 
and with a farle of cake eat and drink passing 
from hand to hand, alternate, talking all the time. 

It was a divine meal. 

“ This is better than having to go to church !” 
said Anna. 

Simeon stared at her. This was not the Sabbath 
or a Fast day. What a day then to be speaking 
about church-going It was bad enough to have 
to face the matter whea it came. 

“T wonder what we would do if the Great Auk 
were suddenly to fly out of the rocks up there, and 
fall splash into the sea,” he said to change the 
subject. 

“The Great Auk does not fly,” said positive 
Anna, who had been reading up the subject. 

“What does it do then?” said Simeon. “ No 
wonder it got killed.” 

“Tt could only waddle and swim,” replied Anna. 

“Then I could shoot it easy! I always can 
when the things can’t fly or will stand still enough. 
—It is not often they will,” he added after due 
consideration. 

_ Many things in creation are exceedingly thought- 
less. 

Simeon took to loading his gun ostentatiously, 
and Anna moved away. Guns were uncertain 
things, especially in Simeon’s hands, and Anna 
preferred to examine some of the caves. But when 
she went to the opening of the nearest, there was 
something so uncanny, so drippy, so clammy about 
it, with the little pools of water from above and 
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the spume balls rolled by the wind into the crevices, 
that she was glad to turn again and fall to gather- 
ing the aromatic, hay-scented fennel which domi- 
nated the edges of the grassy slopes. 

There was no possibility of getting up or down 
the cliffs that rose three hundred feet above the 
Glistering Beaches, for the ledges were hardly 
enough for the dense population of gannets that 
squabbled and babbled and elbowed one another 
on the ledges. 

Now and then there would be a fight up there, 
and white eggs would roll over the edge and splash 
yellow upon the turf. Wherever the rocks became 
a little less precipitous they were fairly lined with 
the birds and hoary with their whitewash. 

After Simeon had charged his gun, the children 
proceeded to explore the caves, taking innocently 
each other’s hands, and advancing by the light of 
a candle—which, with flint and steel, they had 
found in the locker of their boat. 

First they had to cross a pool, not deep but 
splashy and unpleasant. Then perilously they 
made their way along the edges of the water, walk- 
ing carefully upon the slippery stones, wet with the 
clammy contracted breath of the cave. Soon, how- 
ever, the cave opened out into a wider and drier 
place, till they seemed to be fairly under the mass 
of the island, and the cliffs, rising in three hundred 
feet of solid rock above their heads, seemed also 
to stretch away before them black and grim to 
the earth’s very centre. 

Anna cried out, “Oh, I cannot breathe! Let us 
go back !” 

But the undaunted Simeon, determined to estab- 
lish his masculine superiority once for all, denied 
her plumply. 

“We shall go back none,” he said, “ tili we have 
finished this candle.” 

So, clasping her knight-errant’s hand, Anna sighed, 
and resigned herself for once to the unaccustomed 
pleasure of doing as she was bid. 

Deeper and deeper they went into the cleft of 
the rocks, stopping sometimes to listen, and 
hearing nothing but the beating of their own hearts 
when they did so. 

There came sometimes, however, mysterious 
noises, as though the fairy folks were playing pipes 
in stony knolls, which they had both heard often 
enough. And also by whiles they heard a thing 
far more awful, a plunge as of a great wild beast 
sinking suddenly into deep water. 

** Suppose that it is some sea monster,” said Anna 
with eyes on fire, for the unwonted darkness had 
changed her, so that she took readily enough her 
orders from the less imaginative boy—whereas, 
under the broad light of day, she never dreamed 
of doing other than giving them. 

Once they had a narrow escape. It happened 
that Simeon was leading and holding Anna by the 
hand, for they had been steadily climbing upwards 
for some time. The footing of the cave was of 
smooth sand, very restful and pleasing to the feet. 
Simeon was holding up the candle and looking 
before him, when suddenly his foot went down into 
nothing. He would have fallen forward, but that 
Anna, putting all her force into the pull, drew 
him back. The candle, however, fell from his hand 
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and rolled unharmed to the edge of a well, where 
it lay still burning. 

Simeon seized it, and the two children, kneeling 
upon the rocky side, looked over into a deep hole, 
which seemed, so far as the taper would throw 
its feeble rays downwards, to be quite fathomless. 

But at the bottom something rose and fell with 
a deep roaring sound, as regular as a great beast 
breathing.- It had a most terrifying effect to hear 
that measured roaring deep in the bowels of the 
earth, and at each respiration to see the suck of 
the air blow the candle-flame about. 

Anna would willingly have gone back, but stout 
Simeon was resolved and not to be spoken to. 

They circled about the well, and immediately 
began to descend. ‘The way now lay over rock, 
fine and regular to the feet as though it had been 
built and polished by the pyramid builders of 
Egypt. There was more air also, and the cave 
seemed to be opening out. 

At last they came to a glimmer of daylight and 
a deep and solemn pool. ‘There was a path high 
above it, and the pool lay beneath black like ink. 
But they were evidently approaching the sea, for 
the roar of the breaking swell could distinctly be 
heard. ‘The pool narrowed till there appeared to 
be only a round basin of rock, full of the purest 
water, and beyond a narrow bank of gravel. Then 
they saw the eye of the sea shining in, and the 
edge of a white breaker lashing into the mouth of 
the cave. 

But as they ran down heedlessly, all unawares 
they came upon something that made them shrink 
back with astonishment. It was something antique 
and wrinkled that sat or stood, it was difficult to tell 
which, in the pool of crystal water. It was like 
a little old man with enormous white eyebrows, 
wearing a stupendous mask shaped like a beak. 
The thing moved its head and looked intently at 





them without moving. Then they saw it was a bird, 
very large in size, but so forlorn, old, and broken 
that it could only flutter piteously its little flippers 
of wings and patiently and pathetically waggle that 
strange head. 

“Tt is the Great Auk itself—we have found it !” 
said Anna in a hushed whisper. 

“ Hold the candle till I kill it with a stone—or, 
see ! with this bit of timber.” 

“Wait!” said Anna. “It looks so old and 
feeble.” 

“Our hundred pounds,” said Simeon. 

“Tt looks exactly like your grandfather,” said 
Anna ; “look at his eyebrows. You would not kill 
your grandfather ! ” 

“ Wouldn’t I just—for a hundred pounds !” said 
Simeon briskly, looking for a larger stone. 

“ Don’t let us kill him at all. We have seen the 
last Great Auk! That is enough. None shall be 
sO great as we.” 

The grey and ancient fowl seemed to wake to a 
sense of his danger, just at the time when in fact 
his danger was over. He hitched himself out of 
the pool like an old man using a stick, and solemnly 
waddled over the little bank of sand till he came 
to his jumping-off place. Then, without a pause, 
he went souse into the water. 

Simeon and Anna ran round the pool to the 
shingle bank and looked after him. 

The Great Auk was there, swimming with 
wonderful agility. He was heading right for the 
North and the Iceland skerries—where, it may be, 
he lives in peace to this day, happier than he lived 
in the cave of the island of Suliscanna. 

The children got home very late that night, 
and were received with varying gladness; but 
neither of them told that theirs were the eyes that 
had seen the last Great Auk swim out into the 
bleak North to find, like Moses, an unknown grave. 


Sonnet 


WRITTEN IN THE WYE VALLEY. 


THERE is no life in this wide world of men, 
Howe’er self-governed, moveth quite alone ; 
We are not isolate, though before our ken 
Stretch the wild wastes or city crowds unknown. 
We say, “Self-wrought our course, self-built our throne! 
A proud calm circles us, no things without 
Trouble our springs of thought ; but, all our own, 
We move, not like weak spirits swayed about.” 


O blind to ali those mighty influences 
Feeding us from afar, undreamed of still! 
Our crisis hour steals on us, fair, and these 
Flood down and overflow the banks of Will. 


So brims the quiet Wye beneath blue skies 
When storms drench far Plynlimmon where her stream hath rise. 


Symonps Yat, Jz/y 1894. 


HORACE G. GROSER,. 
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TE have not bestowed upon the Cat all the 
\\ attention she deserves. She is, in her 
domesticated state, one of the most in- 
teresting animals that we possess. Her history in 
connection with man has been singularly chequered. 
She has been worshipped ; she has been roasted 
as a witch ; she has been sewn into a sack with 
unfortunate ladies and drowned ; she has been 
sung by poets and denounced by (some) naturalists ; 
she has made the fortune of showmen ; she has 
delighted the leisure of statesmen ; she has been 
acted in plays, honoured in fiction, and has figured 
notably in all literature ; she has given rise to 
proverbs ; and she has been a subject for the 
pencils of great artists in most countries and in 
all ages. But to mankind at large the cat is still 
a rather puzzling creature, and by no means wholly 
understood. 

This is toa great extent explained by the cat’s 
independence. Long as we have known her, she 
has never yet allowed us to subdue her as com- 
pletely as we have contrived to subdue the dog. 
The cat’s nearest ally, the Wild Cat, is the most 
“obstinately untamable ” beast on the face of the 
earth ; and the domestic cat is not yet absolutely 
domesticated. She has retained a certain natural- 
ness which, at this day, is missing in the dog. In 
the strictest of families, the cat manages to live her 
own life. She knows and conforms to the rigid 


rules of the house, because she has learned that 
conformity to them is necessary to her comfort. 
But the most punctilious compliance with these 
artificial statutes leaves the cat a considerable 
margin of freedom. She tolerates the laws of 
domesticity, but she has not enslaved herself to 
them as the dog has done. She will accept none 
but silken fetters. She insists upon her right of 
sleeping when she pleases, and just as long as she 
pleases. When she wants her food, she mews for 
it until it is given to her. She has been known to 
ring the bell for it. If she is disposed to play with 
you, she will play. If, on the other hand, she is 
moody or lazy, your overtures will be received 
with indifference or contempt. If she is inclined to 
roam, she will roam ; and if you lock her out, she 
does not care twopence. She will occasionally 
take a very quiet stroll with you, for a very short 
distance, at a very easy gait; but you couldn't 
make her go if she preferred the hearthrug. As 
for bidding her fetch and carry for you, or stand 
guard, or go errands, or do any sort of menial 
office—well, try it ! 

I like this independence in the cat. I like the 
latent wildness in her. She is the wildest of our 
domestic creatures, and the best able to take care 
of herself. The thoroughly domesticated dog is so 
dependent upon man that he cannot exist without 
him. The domesticated cat is never so hopelessly 
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domesticated that she cannot turn about and find 
for herself if occasion requires. 

At times, too, she has a great delight in slipping 
the bonds of civilisation, and returning to the 
ways of her ancestors. Country cats, well cared 
for and abundantly fed at home, will occasionaily 
seek the seclusion of woods, where they may hunt 
their natural prey with impunity. They do this so 
readily and with such gusto that, if they were not 
restrained, the country would soon be overrun by 
another race of wild cats, which, as Couch says in 
his “Illustrations of Instinct,” must at one time 
have been very destructive. The dog betrays an 
occasional tendency to relapse into the wild con. 
dition ; so does the pigeon, and sometimes even 
the farmyard goose ; but the instinct is far stronger 
in the cat than in any other domesticated creature. 

It is notorious that the cat in general shows a 
stronger attachment to places than to persons. 
Mr. Romanes considers that this is probably “a 
survival of an instinctive attachment to dens or 
lairs bequeathed to our cats by their wild progeni- 
tors.” Stories illustrative of this point are numer- 
ous, and many of them show an extraordinary 
sagacity on the part of the cat in making her way 
back to an old home over a long distance and 
by unknown ways. A Flemish peasant laid a 
wager with a friend that his cat, taken to a strange 
place eight leagues from home, and there let loose, 
would return more quickly than a dozen pigeons. 
The pigeons, flying unimpeded through the air, 
went back to their cot with all possible speed, 
but the cat was first upon the scene. M. Champ- 
fleury, who has written a delightful little book on 
“The Cat, Past and Present” (all the most charm- 
ing and entertaining books about cats are by 'rench- 
men), which has been admirably translated by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, tells a story of a curé who was pro- 
moted to a new charge five miles from his old 
parish. The day after his installation his cat was 
missing, and presently came one of his former 
parishioners to say that the cat was back at the old 
village, mewing sadly. ‘The curé at once sent for it ; 
but in two days the cat had disappeared again. It 
was again brought back, and again returned ; and 
this went on until the cat was reduced toa skeleton. 
At length “the wise old servant” of the curé 
“bethought her of a disagreeable expedient, but 
one which she felt assured would make the new 
abode in the town blissful to her obstinate pet 
She employed a man to catch the cat, put it in a 
bag, and dip it in a pond. After this operation, 
the wanderer was brought back to its master, in a 
terrible state of indignation, as may be supposed ; 
but there ended its escapades.” 

The intelligence of the cat, being cast, as Mr 
Romanes observes, in quite a different mould from 
that of the dog, has been on that account very 
frequently underrated. ‘Comparatively unsocial 
in temperament, wanderingly predaceous in habits, 
and lacking in the affectionate docility of the canine 
nature, this animal has never in any considerable 
degree been subject to those psychologically trans- 
forming influences whereby a prolonged and inti- 
mate association with man has . . . so profoundly 
modified the psychology of the dog.” But the cat 
has known centuries of domestication, and her in- 
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telligence has been developed in a very striking 
manner. 

It is true that the cat is not so affectionately 
docile as the dog ; but she is quite willing to be 
your friend if you go the right way to work with 
her. Says Théophile Gautier, who has written 
about his cats with such fine and delicate humour 
and insight, “To gain the friendship of a cat 
is a difficult thing. The cat is a philosophical, 
quiet, methodical animal, tenacious of its own 
habits, fond of order and cleanliness, and it does 
not lightly confer its friendship. If you are 
worthy of its affection, a cat will be your friend, 
but never your slave.” Montaigne, one of the 
many great men who have loved cats, regarded 
them as “creatures nearer to man than man 
imagines.” Mohammed was very fond of them, 
and Mr. Pool observes in his “ Studies in Moham- 
medanism,” “The prophet is reported to have 
taken a favourite pussy with him wherever he 
went, and to have put himself to no little inconve- 
nience at times to minister to its comfort.” For this 
reason the Mohammedans, who treat dogs so badly, 
are invariably kind to cats, and there is at Damas- 
cus “a retreat or refuge for cats, where thousands 
are kept at the expense of the charitable. “The 
story goes,” continues Mr. Pool, “ that Mohammed, 
when he once visited Damascus, . .. had a cat 
with him which slept in the sleeve of his garment, 
and which he carefully fed with his own hand. On 
one occasion, when he wanted to remove his 
garment and saw that his little friend was asleep, 
he cut off the sleeve, so that its slumbers should 
not be disturbed.” Champfleury names this cat 
Muezza. The great Cardinal Richelieu, it is said, 
delighted so much in the gambols of kittens (and is 
there a more delicious spectacle ?) that he always 
kept a number of them in his cabinet. Here is a 
charming little passage quoted by M. Champfleury 
from M. Brasseur-Wirtgen, a student of instinct in 
animals: “ My habit of reading, which divided 
us from each other in our respective thoughts, 
prejudiced my cat very strongly against my books. 
Sometimes her little head would project its 
profile on the page, as though she were trying 
to discover what it was that thus absorbed me ; 
doubtless she did not understand why I should 
look for any happiness beyond the presence of a 
devoted heart. Her solicitude was no less manifest 
when she brought me rats or mice. She acted in 
this case exactly as if I had been her son—dragging 
enormous rats, still in the throes of death, to my 
feet ; and she was evidently guided by logic in 
offering me a prey commensurate with my size, for 
she never presented any such large game to 
her kittens. Her affectionate attention invariably 
caused her a severe disappointment. Having laid 
the product of her hunting expedition at my feet, 
she would appear to be greatly hurt by my indiffer- 
ence to such delicious fare.” 

Théophile Gautier appreciated and understood 
the cat as few men of letters have done. Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey says, “ His love of the graceful and 
intelligent animals who were his constant com- 
panions was commemorated in many a pleasant 
sketch and caricature by his artist friends in the days 
of his Parisian fame. A favourite method of treat- 
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ment was the representation of Gautier in Turkish 
attire, squatting on cushions, and overrun with cats, 
the biggest and boldest calmly sitting on his head. 
He always said there was very little exaggeration in 
these pictures, and the portraits of himself were 
admirable ; but it was very hard to induce him to ac- 
knowledge that the artist had in any case ‘hit off’ 
ihe peculiar and characteristic features of the cats.” 
Painting cats, he used to say, “is a question of 
genius, my dear boys.” (M. Champfleury also has 
always maintained that nothing is more difficult to 
paint than a cat’s face. “ ‘The lines are so delicate, 
the eyes so strange, the movements subjected to 
impulses so sudden, that one should be feline one- 
self to attempt to portray such a subject.”) There 
are few pleasanter pages in light literature than 
Gautier’s descriptions of the various dynasties of 
cats that reigned successively in his household. 

Chateaubriand, says Champfleury, was a true 
and discerning lover of cats. “Of all writers upon 
this theme he is the best, the most enthusiastic, the 
one who discusses it most justly. Chateaubriand 
is closely bound up with cats, and they with him ;” 
so closely, indeed, that Chateaubriand came to 
fancy that he had grown into the likeness of a cat. 
“‘T think,” he one day said to a friend, “that our 
long familiarity has given me some of its ways.” 
When he was a poor émigré in London, he lodged 
withan Irish widow, “whose fondness for cats formed 
a strong link between the landlady and the lodger.” 
When, in later years, Chateaubriand went on an 
embassy to Rome, he received a cat.as a present 
from the Pope. Michelet, the historian ; Moncrif, 
the author of “ Lettres sur les Chats” ; Edgar Poe ; 
Victor Hugo ; Sainte-Beuve, the famous critic ; 
the poet Tasso ; Cardinal Wolsey, who it is said 
had his cat placed on a seat by his side while 
acting in his judicial capacity as Lord Chancellor ; 
and La Fontaine, “the Homer of cats,” may be 
named amongst the celebrities whom the cat has 
charmed ; and we all know what a prominent 
place she has been assigned in fairy tales and the 
poetry of the nursery. 

The unkindest picture we have of the cat is 
from the pen of the naturalist Buffon. ‘The cat,” 
says the unsympathetic student, “is an unfaithful 
domestic animal, kept only from necessity, in order 
to suppress a less domestic and more unpleasant 
one—(the mouse)—and although these animals are 
pretty creatures, especially when they are young, 
they have a treacherous and perverse disposition, 
which increases with age, and is only disguised by 
training. ‘They are inveterate thieves ; only when 
they are well brought up they become as cunning 
and flattering as human rascals.” 

Amongst the painters of cats, Champfleury 
refers to the ancient Egyptian artists, by whom 
they were represented “now in a sacred, again in 
a domestic aspect” ; to the Japanese, whom he 
would place next to the Egyptians as, far 
excellence, the painters of the cat ; to Gottfried Mind, 
“called ‘the Raphael of cats’”; and to the 
English artist, Burbank. Mind “delighted in 
painting them in all sorts of attitudes, singly or in 
groups, with truth and naturalness which have 
never been surpassed.” 

In the legends of cats, place must be given to 


that surprising account of the cat’s creation which 
is found in the works of an Arabian naturalist : 
“When, as the Arabs relate, Noah made a couple 
of each kind of animal enter the ark, his com- 
panions, as well as the members of his own family, 
said to him, ‘ What security can there be for us and 
for the animals so long as the lion shall dwell with 
us in this narrow vessel?’ The patriarch betook 
himself to prayer, and entreated the Lord God. 
Immediately fever came down from Heaven, and 
seized upon the king of the beasts, so that tranquillity 
of mind was restored to the inhabitants of the ark. 
There is no other explanation of the origin of fever 
in this world. But there was in the vessel an 
enemy no less harmful ; this was the mouse. The 
companions of Noah called his attention to the fact 
that it would be impossible for them to preserve 
their provisions and their clothes intact. After the 
patriarch had addressed renewed supplications to 
the Most High, the lion sneezed, and a cat ran out 
of his nostrils. From that time forth the mouse 
became so timid that it contracted the habit of 
hiding itself in holes.” By the mythologists it was 
fabled that Diana created the cat in order to throw 
ridicule on the lion, “an animal created by Apollo 
with the intention of frightening his sister.” 

The instinct of maternity is very largely developed 
in the cat, and furnishes many touching stories. 
Mr. Romanes quotes one from the pages of 
“Nature,” contributed by Mr. Bidie, of the 
Government Museum of Madras. During a 
temporary absence from his quarters, they were 
occupied by a couple of young Englishmen who 
amused themselves by teasing Mr. Bidie’s cats. One 
of these, an English tabby, brought a young family 
into the world before her master’s return, “ which 
she carefully concealed behind bookshelves in the 
library.” On the day of Mr. Bidie’s return, he 
found the kittens located in a corner of his dressing- 
room, “ where previous broods had been deposited 
and nursed.” She had taken them out of hiding 
to a place where they were perfectly exposed. “I 
do not think,” says Mr. Bidie, “‘ that I have heard 
of a more remarkable instance of reasoning and 
affectionate confidence in an animal, and I need 
hardly say that the latter manifestaticns gave me 
great pleasure. The train of reasonirg seems to 
have been as follows : ‘Now that my master has 
returned there is no risk of the kittens being injured 
by the two young savages in the house, so I will 
take them out for my protector to see and 
admire !’” A Frenchman of letters “had a cat 
who produced several kittens, but always in vain, 
because she was not allowed to rear her family. 
In order to spare her feelings . . . she was deprived 
of only one kitten each day. For five successive 
days she had undergone this bereavement ; on the 
sixth day, before anyone came to her basket, she 
took the child that remained to her, carried it to 
her master’s study and laid it on his knees. Her 
nursling was saved, but the mother brought it back 
every day, and could not be quieted until her 
master had caressed the little one, and renewed 
his orders that it was to be well cared for.” 
M. Dupont de Nemours had two cats, mother and 
daughter. The mother had a new family on one 
day, and the daughter on the day following. But 
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the daughter suffered severely, and was for a time 
unconscious. The old cat, failing to restore her, 
carried the grandchildren, one by one, to the bed 
where her own kittens lay. In about an hour the 
young cat came to her senses, “looked for her 
little ones, and found her mother nursing them. 
There was great joy on both sides, and many 
touching expressions of affection and gratitude 
were exchanged. The two mothers established 
themselves in the same basket, and, while the 
educational period lasted, they never left it except 
separately. One always remained on duty.” Kittens 
left with their mother are brought up with great 
care. I must give one more story of mother 
and daughter. It is found in Mr. Wood’s “ Man 
and Beast,” and was communicated to him by a 
certain Lady E. “ Rosy’s daughter was a curious 
tortoiseshell, with four white paws, which were 
always kept particularly clean. When she was 
nearly twelve months old I went into the room to 
breakfast, and perceived both Rosy and Tiney out- 
side the window, resting their front paws on the 
window-pane, and carrying a dead kitten in their 
mouths, Rosy holding the kitten by the back of 
the neck, and Tiney supporting the hind legs. 
Both mother and daughter were looking very 
solemn, as though soliciting sympathy for the death 
of Tiney’s first-born child.” 

The most domestic of cats retains the instincts 
of the true beast of prey. It is, indeed, as Mr. 
Mivart observes, in the family of the cats (Fe/ide) 
that the character of a “ beast of prey” appears to 
find its highest and most developed expression. 

Mr. Romanes cites some very remarkable 
instances of the ingenuity shown by the cat in 





hunting, and one in particular which exhibits a 
very high power of reasoning and _ stratagem. 
During frosty weather the servants of a household 
used to scatter for the birds the crumbs remaining 
from the breakfast-table, and the cat always waited 
in ambush in the expectation of obtaining a 
hearty meal from one or two of the assembled 
birds. When the frost broke up, no more 
crumbs were scattered ; but pussy showed herself 
equal to the changed situation. Having observed 
that when crumbs were scaitered birds were 
attracted, she actually collected crumbs in the 
dining-room, carried them out, and strewed them 
in the garden, and then retired to her ambush as 
before. Another cat was observed to act almost as 
cleverly. Crumbs were thrown in the garden onc 
morning, but the birds left them untouched. A 
light fall of snow came and hid the crumbs from 
sight, and the cat was presently seen scraping the 
snow away, and Jaying the crumbs afresh in another 
place. 

A correspondent of “ Nature” wrote an account 
of “an old tom-cat using a young bird which had 
fallen out of its nest as a decoy for the old birds. 
The cat touched the young bird with his paw when 
it ceased to flutter and cry, in order that, by thus 
making it display its terror, the old cock bird, which 
was all the while flying about in great consterna- 
tion, might be induced to approach near enough 
to be caught. Many times the cock bird did so, 
and the cat made numerous attempts to catch it, 
but without success. All the while a kitten had 
to be kept from killing the young bird.” The 
scene continued until it was put an end to by the 
observer. 





By A. Seiger.] 


SAUVE QUI PEUT. 


[Paris Salon, 1892. 
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The modern cat’s horror of water is known to 
everybody (though a cat accidentally set on fire 
has been seen to leap into a trough), but the old 
Egyptians, who were celebrated for their skill in 
training animals, used to take cats with them in 
the boats in which they hunted game in the marshes, 
and a painting in the British Museum, copied 
from a tomb in Thebes, shows a cat in the act 
of retrieving birds. Champfleury says, “At the 
present day, in country places, a starving cat may 
perhaps be seen to dip its paw cautiously into a 
pool and catch a little fish as it darts by ; but the 
race has entirely lost its ancestral faculty of fishing, 
and if a cat were to retrieve a wild duck shot 
in the marsh and carry it to the sportsman, the 
feat would be regarded as miraculous.” 

The magnetic powers of the cat must be 
mentioned in connection with success in hunting. 
One writer observes, “Its green eye fascinates 
birds, and makes them drop helplessly into its 
jaws.” There is little exaggeration in this. Couch 
(“Illustrations of Instinct”) notes that it is only 
when under excitement that the cat gives out that 
curiously brilliant light from the eyes which aids 
her in securing prey. 

Superficial observers have described the cat as 
quite wanting in generosity and gratitude. In 
reality she is a very generous creature, and of an 
eminently grateful disposition. Many examples 
are recorded of cats sharing their food with other 
cats, as well as with dogs, and of procuring food 
for their friends. In “Man and Beast” there is 
mention of a cat which used to forage for two tame 
sea-gulls, each of which had had a wing clipped, to 
prevent them from flying away. Puss “evidently 
compassionated their crippled condition, and 
thought that it prevented them from hunting. So 
she set to work at hunting for them, and was in 
the habit of bringing them little birds and mice, 
which they ate with the solemn satisfaction of a 
gull at meals.” Mr. Wood hada cat named “ Pret,” 
of so hospitable a nature that she would share her 
dinner amongst the friends she had collected out- 
side, and then want another dinner for herself in 
the evening. M. Fée, cited by Champfleury, 
has remarked that “when cats eat off the same 
platter, they share the meal in peace and amity ; 
when dogs feed in common they fight.” “ Pret” 
used to carry all her mice to Mr. Wood, who 
sometimes found as many as nine laid in a row 
outside his bedroom door. Mice are a cat’s 
supreme delicacy, and cats have often been known 
to bring mice as presents to a master or mistress 
who has shown them especial kindness. 

A touching example of fidelity on the part of a 


cat was reported to me by a friend only a few days 
ago. He was staying in the house of friends, 
whose daughter, a young girl of fourteen, was 
dying. The girl had a favourite cat, who manifested 
the utmost sympathy with, and distress for, her 
poor young mistress, could scarcely be got to quit 
the chamber where she lay, and would move no 
farther away than the landing, generally, however, 
remaining on the mat outside the door. After 
the girl’s death, the cat still wandered about 
the room mewing continually. The bereaved 
mother collected some of her daughter’s dresses 
and folded them away in a drawer, and my friend 
informs me that whenever the drawer is opened, 
the cat, if she chances to be in the room, will 
immediately spring into it, and seem to entreat 
permission tostaythere. “I have always thought,” 
wrote Mr. Wood, “that the good qualities of the 
cat have seldom been appreciated at their just 
worth.” 

A great many facts might be brought forward in 
illustration of the general intelligence of the cat. 
Curiosity is highly developed in her. Have you 
ever tried her with a looking-glass? Mr. Romanes 
and M. Champfleury quote very similar stories 
about cats and mirrors. M. Champfleury cites 

3aron von Gleichen, a German diplomatist of the 

last century, whose cat was terribly puzzled con- 
cerning the other cat in the looking-glass. This 
suggested to the baron the idea of placing a toilet- 
mirror in the middle of the room, so that his cat 
might examine it all round. “She passed behind 
it several times, more quickly each time; but 
seeing that she could not get at this cat, which 
was always too quick for her, she placed herself at 
the edge of the mirror, and, looking alternately on 
one side and the other, she made quite sure that 
the cat which she had just seen neither was nor 
had been behind the mirror.” Then she con- 
cluded (1) that the cat was inside it, and (2) that 
the matter was beyond her comprehension ; and 
from that time she would never look into a mirror 
again. 

Dr. Romanes’s example is from “ Nature,” a 
communication by Mr. T. B. Groves. Here the 
cat first tried to fight the mirror, then, being 
opposed by the glass,ran behind it. Not finding 
the object of his search, he again came to the 
front, and while keeping his eyes deliberately fixed 
on the image, felt round the edge of the glass with 
one paw, whilst, with his head twisted round to 
the front, he assured himself of the persistence of 
the reflection. Like the baron’s cat, he ended by 
becoming hopelessly mystified, and “ never after- 
wards condescended to notice a mirror.” 

TIGHE HOPKINS. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE RECREATION 
OF THE PEOPLE. 


HEN the Metropolitan Board of Works 
ceased to exist in March 1889, it had 
under its supervision 2,636 acres of parks 

and open spaces. In a tentative way it had 
begun the policy of encouraging our popular out- 
door games, and over its thirty-four patches of 
lawn and field it recognised sixty-three cricket 
pitches, twelve football grounds, and thirty-six lawn- 
tennis courts, twenty-two of which were in Finsbury 
Park, which was the first pleasure-ground handed 
over to the Board’s management, Clissold Park, 
acquired twenty years afterwards, in 1889, being 
the last. Since then the value of outdoor exercise 
has become more apparent to the majority, and 
the London County Council stands to-day in a 
very different position. 

The public parks and pleasure-grounds of London 
amount to 5,113 acres, being a fifteenth of London’s 
area. Of these 1,408 are royal parks under the 
management of the First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty’s Works, to whom we are indebted for the 
following particulars regarding them. ‘The largest 
is Regent’s Park, which contains 410 acres, and 
with Primrose Hill adjoining gives a continuous 
open space of 472 acres. Greenwich Park contains 
185 acres. The largest stretch of pleasure-ground 
is that extending from St. James’s Park to Kensing- 
ton Gardens. St. James’s Park contains 60 acres, 
the Green Park 55, Hyde Park 360, and Kensing- 
ton Gardens 274; adding these together, and 
counting in the odd roods and poles which we 
have omitted above, we get 750 acres 2 roods 35 
poles. ‘The largest continuous open space that the 
Council has to deal with consists of Hampstead 
Heath and Parliament Hill, which together amount 
to 505 acres. 

Under the Council’s control there are nowseventy- 
three parks, commons, and other open spaces, 
amounting altogether to a little over 3,700 acres, 
of which 70 acres are lakes and ponds. These 
recreation-grounds are not unequally distributed, 
1,800 lying north of the Thames and 1,900 south 
of it. In the north-east there are 972 acres, in the 
north-west 828, in the south-east g11, in the south- 
west 993. ‘The largest single open space under the 
Council’s control is Hackney Marsh containing 337 
acres ; the next largest is Blackheath in the south- 
east containing 267 acres ; the next is Parliament 
Hill or Hampstead Heath Extension in the north- 
west containing 265 acres ; the next is Victoria Park 
in the north-east containirg 244 acres. Hampstead 
Heath contains 240 acres. Clapham Common, the 
largest open space in the south-west, contains 220 
acres. ‘Tooting Common, close by, contains 207 
acres. Battersea Park contains 198 acres; the 
several patches of Wandsworth Common make up 
183 acres. Streatham Common, of 66 acres, is 


noteworthy as being the only open space under 
the Council’s administration in which the minerals 
were reserved by the vendors, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, to whom it belonged, having doubt- 
less prepared for the future coal-field which some 
people promise us out Croydon way. 

In the north-east there are 25 open spaces, in 
the south-east there are 19, in the north-west there 
are 16. The south-west district has fewer than 
any, but then they are all, except Myatt’s Fields and 
Kennington Park, of considerable extent, so that 
their total area is greater than that in any other 
quarter of London. 

These open spaces are all very largely used. 
Last Whit Monday a census was taken of the 
number of people visiting a dozen of them, and it 
was found that during the day there passed in at 
the gates 900,566 visitors, being at the rate of 927 
per acre. No less than 303,516 people went into 
Victoria Park, and 109,783 visited Battersea Park ; 
Finsbury Park, which consists of 115 acres, received 
over 89,000, and Southwark Park of 63 acres 
received over 91,000 ; Clissold Park of 53 acres 
had over 68,000 ; Brockwell Park of 78 acres had 
over 57,000 ; Waterlow Park of 29 acres had over 
49,000 ; Kennington Park of 19} acres had 40,000. 
But the crowd was greatest in North Woolwich 
Gardens, now a public pleasure-ground, no less 
than 28,485 people having swarmed on to these 
ro acres during the 14} hours the gates were 
open. 

On many of these open spaces encouragement 
is given for the playing of recognised games, match 
grounds are provided and kept in order, dressing 
rooms are open, and regulations are in force to 
protect the players from being interfered with. 
On all the parks and commons and on most of the 
smaller spaces games are allowed besides these 
recognised matches, and the people throng to them 
in thousands every half-holiday. On Hackney 
Marsh, for instance, there is no match ground, but 
that 330 acres of dead flat is crowded with cricketers 
every summer Saturday. How many games take 
place during a year it is, of course, impossible to 
say, but the matches on the specially prepared 
grounds, those for which application was made and 
which were officially returned as having taken 
place, were, last year, 5,403 at cricket, 38,919 at 
lawn tennis, 4,721 at football, 121 at lacrosse, 
and 432 at quoits. In Victoria Park alone there 
were over a thousand cricket matches, in Battersea 
Park there were 443, on Clapham Common there 
were 360, in Brockwell Park there were 323. In 
Victoria Park there were over 6,000 lawn-tennis 
games, and on Clapham Common there were over 
2,800 ; and there were 2,000 football matches on 
Clapham Commonalone. These were all properly 
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organised matches, for which the grounds were 
allotted in advance : if we were to take into account 
the scratch matches and practice games we should 
be well within the limit if we were to multiply the 
number by 30. 

The games and pastimes recognised by the 
Council for which special arrangements are made 
are cricket, football in both forms, lacrosse, lawn 
tennis, croquet, golf, quoits, riding, boating, model 
yachting, swimming, and skating ; and there are, 
besides, fourteen gymnasiums, seven of which are 
for children, for whom are also provided, as a 
particularly attractive novelty, a couple of sand-pits, 
each specially dug out and filled with 120 tons of 
sea sand, in which they can work with spade and 
pail as if by the sea, and which would be almost 
perfect as a source of healthy amusement were it 
not for their tendency to swarm with fleas. 


Cricket is the chief game for which 
the Council provides. The match 
pitches now kept up number 250. Every year 
some of them have to be closed for renewal of 
turf, but in 1894, 231 were open, of which 182 were 
used by men and 49 by boys under sixteen. On 
the average there are about three applications for 
each pitch on every Saturday and holiday during 
the season; and as these applications have all 
to be sent in to Spring Gardens before the season 
begins, their mere sorting is a lengthy labour. The 
forms have to state the place where the match is 
to be played, the date, and the club against which 
it is to be played ; and in order that there may be 
no favouritism every fixture is entered up to the 
particular group of pitches for the date mentioned. 
A complete classified list is then made out and 
printed for the use of the Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee, and to give some idea of the number of 
applications it may be mentioned that this year’s list 
occupied seventy-eight pages of foolscap in close type 
inthreecolumns. On the oth of last June there were 
no less than seventy-six applications for a match- 

ground in Victoria Park alone. The match-pitches 

average a little under an acre in extent, and are all 

marked out on the turf and on a map in the posses- 

sion of the local superintendent. For every match 
a permit card is sent to the secretary of the club 
applying, and this card has to be produced to the 
superintendent on arrival, when the pitch assigned 
is pointed out ready for use with the creases marked. 
Should the club not arrive before four o’clock in 
the afternoon the permit is withdrawn, and the 
officer in charge has instructions to allow another 
club to play should any apply. If the ground be 
wet it rests with the officer to say whether the match 
shall take place or not ; and on wet days, printed 
notices are displayed on the match-grounds for- 
bidding them to be used, in order that the turf 
may not be damaged. The grass is kept well 
mown and rolled, and some of the older pitches are 
now in as good a condition as most of our famous 
grounds, and far better than many of them. 


Cricket. 


Football is worked ina similar way. 
The applications for the season, which 
lasts from October 1 to March 31-—just as the 
cricket season lasts from May 1 to September 30— 


Football. 


have all to be sent in in advance, and before any 
allotment takes place they are similarly classified 
and printed. This year the Council have only 
seventy-five grounds open, but the applications for 
these extended to thirty pages as against the 
seventy-eight required for cricket, and were there- 
fore more in proportion though less in total. ‘The 
chief football centre is Blackheath, where there are 
eleven grounds allotted, and for these eleven 
grounds there are more than double as many 
applications ; a similar state of affairs exists in 
Battersea Park, where there are seven grounds, and 
at Mill Fields, Hackney, where there are also seven. 
At Peckham Rye there are six grounds, but the 
rest of the open spaces have none of them more 
than five. The applications, which must be for the 
whole season, have to be sent in before June 1, 
and the allotment takes place early in July. The 
successful applicants receive a card for each match, 
which has to be produced to the officer in charge 
and given up before leaving the ground. The 
game must conclude, and the posts and tent fittings 
be removed before sunset, whereas cricket-stumps 
can be drawn a quarter of an hour after sunset, 
and cricket-tents a quarter of an hour after that ; 
but then there is a great difference between a sum 
mer twilight and the sudden closing in of a winter 
day. As the cricket-pitches are marked out on the 
turf and on the map so are the football-grounds, 
and the same care is taken of the turf by prohibiting 
play in unsuitable weather. 


Lacrosse is not a game that makes 
much headway, but it is always in 
evidence. Some years ago special pitches were 
assigned for it on Clapham Common and else- 
where, but it is now generally played on the 
orcinary practice-ground amid the miscellaneous 
crowd, who give it a wide berth whenever they can, 
much as they do rounders, which is more popular 
and requires less area for safety in playing. 


Lacrosse. 


Croquet has had a curious history. 
It came into fashion with a rush, and 
flourished exceedingly until lawn tennis arose to 
steal away nearly all its admirers. Yet it was a 
good gaine, and it lasted on, and now that lawn 
tennis is found unsatisfying, croquet is on the rise, 
and the applications for special lawns for it have 
been such that the Council have set apart a certain 
portion of the 14} acres of Myatt’s Fields on which 
the old hoops and mallets can have a fair trial. 


Croquet. 


Lawn tennis has been played on 
our public grounds only during the 
last five or six years. ‘The Council has always 
encouraged it, the point of view being that as much 
should be done for the health of the girls as of the 
boys. In Victoria Park, Finsbury Park, Clissold 
Park, Highbury Fields, Battersea Park, Clapham 
Common, Parliament Hill, and other places special 
lawns are set apart for the game and kept vacant 
during the winter ; and some of these lawns it is 
proposed to provide with poles to save damage to 
the turf, which is even now so well taken care of 
that no one is allowed to play on it unless provided 
with rubber-soled boots or shoes. The arrange- 
ments for the game are very different from those for 


Lawn Tennis. 
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football or cricket. A book is kept by the officer 
in charge of the ground, and in this book the 
parties desiring to play have to sign their names, 
the parties taking their turn in the order of their 
signatures. Each party has the use of the court 
for two hours ; the book can be signed at any time 
during the day for any time, providing the two 
hours during which the occupancy lasts begin two 
hours after the starting-time of the party who last 
signed. The nets have to be cleared away within 
the two hours so that all shall start punctually, and 
where the lawns are in an enclosed park the games 
end when the gates are closed. ‘The Council for- 
bids all games on Sundays, and lawn tennis is no 
exception to the rule ; the Council also forbids all 
gratuities to its servants, but it is possible that this 
prohibition is occasionally read in a railway sense. 


Golf A good deal of golfing now takes 

: place under the Council’s jurisdiction, 
but the game requires a considerable area and is 
tolerated rather than encouraged. The legend goes 
that the cloud that rests on it began on Tooting 
Common. Some foolish person on that charming 
heath was staring open-mouthed at the innumerable 
swings of a cautious beginner, when the swinger 
swiped, and the ball sped straight into the open 
mouth. Whereupon there were outcries as to the 
dangers of the terrible game, and a general fuss 
which resulted in the golfer being treated as if he 
were a steam roller, not to be trusted on the move 
without a flag in front of him. After eight in the 
morning you can golf on the Council commons 
only on condition that you employ a fore caddy 
carrying a red flag. At Clapham, Tooting, and 
Wormwood Scrubbs you must not golf after noon 
in November, December, January, and February, 
nor after ten during the rest of the year, nor on any 
Saturday after ten. At Blackheath, however, you 
can play up till two o'clock, the extension of time 
having probably been granted owing to the ground 
being reached by South-Eastern railway. 


Yet another legend of the Surrey 
side. After the episode of the Toot- 
ing ball-cwallower, it is related that there was a 
debate at the Council, in the course of which it 
was remarked that “ You encourage the rich man’s 
golf, but do nothing but sneer at the poor man’s 
quoits ;” and that in consequence quoits obtained 
official notice. This may or may not be true, but 
it is certainly the fact that quoits used to be played 
on certain spots on Wandsworth Common and 
elsewhere long before the Council was heard or 
thought of. ‘The matter is, however, of no impor- 
tance, the essential being that quoits is officially 
recognised ; and there is no reason why it should 
not be, as it is really an excellent and healthy game, 
besides being an ancient one. The arrangements 
for its playing under the Council are much the 
same as those for lawn tennis. The grounds are 
marked out by notices and provided with properly 
made clay-ends. Any two persons can claim the 
ground for an hour, and the parties have to sign 
their names in a book and take their turn ; and, as 
already mentioned, the number of matches played 
on the Council pitches during the year exceeds 400. 


Quoits. 
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A good deal of boating takes place 
under the Council’s wing, but not in 
many places. In Victoria Park there is a boating 
lake with an area of 5} acres, in Finsbury Park 
there is a boating lake of 24 acres; in Battersea 
Park the lake covers 15 acres, but as Battersea is 
the headquarters of the Council’s waterfowl this 
area is not all available. At Finsbury there are 25 
boats, at Battersea there are 50, but while the 
Finsbury boats are not allowed out on Sundays, 
those at Battersea are after two o’clock ; the reason 
being that Battersea is a river-side place where the 
youth take kindly to aquatics, and boating is far 
safer on the lake than on the river. It is indeed 
absurdly safe, for on a Sunday afternoon it is no 
unusual sight to see an ejected hirer stand up in 
the water, which is not much above his knees, turn 
the boat over and empty her and then resume his 
wild career in windmill style. And it is as well 
that it should be safe, for during a Sunday after- 
noon over four hundred people will go afloat in 
Battersea Park, not a third of whom can swim. 
The boats all have painted on them the number of 
persons they can carry, and persons “obviously 
incapable” of managing them are not allowed to 
take them out, but this prohibition is very freely 
interpreted. The tariff is fixed at a shilling an 
hour for boats containing one or two, and sixpence 
extra for every occupant beyond two, and an 
attempt is made to teach the rudiments of the rule 
of the road by requiring that the outward bounders 
should keep to the left as they start. 


Boating. 


Model yachting had its first official 
recognition as a pastime by the 
Council. If you visit Clapham Long 
Pond you will see from the notices around that 
you can be fined #5 if you send your dog into 
the water while the boats are sailing. Clapham is 
one of the best-known haunts of the modei yachts- 
man, the oldest of clubs being the local one, which 
has existed for more than a generation and is now 
established in a handsome club house near Eagle 
Pond. On the early Saturdays of the month the 
ends of the course are marked with flags; and 
besides the racing “raters,” the small sheet of 
water—which measures only an acre and a quarter 
in area—is alive with an embarrassing crowd of 
craft of every rig and quality. Once a year, gene- 
rally in September, a regatta is held under official 
sanction, beginning at nine in the morning and 
lasting all day, and provoking a large amount of 
local interest ; and as this takes place on a Thurs- 
day the racing models have the course to themselves. 
Model yachting is also encouraged at Parliament 
Hill, on the Highgate ponds, and at a few other 
places. In Victoria Park it has, however, been 
seriously interfered with by the bathing arrange- 
ments. 


Model 
Yachting. 


In that park on one Sunday alone 
there have been counted as many as 
25,000 bathers, and wherever the water is open for 
the purpose the numbers are enormous. There 
are two lakes in Victoria Park each of about two 
acres in area; in Brockwell Park there is one of 
about half an acre in area ; at Clapham there is the 


Swimming. 
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Mount Pond measuring about an acre and a half ; 
at Hampstead the bathing pond is rather smaller. 
At all these the bathing takes place in the morring 
and evening, and the bathers are not allowed to 
disport themselves beyond a ring of notice boards. 
All the ponds are open all the year round, and at 
some of them even in the depth of winter the ice, 
however thick, is broken for the few enthusiasts who 
insist on their morning dip. At some of them 
there are dressing-rooms and spring-boards to dive 
from ; at Hampstead there is always a boatman on 
duty in case of accidents ; and at every place there 
are the usual life-saving appliances. 


Skating If bathing is left pretty much to 

‘itself, such is not the case with 
skating, for which the whole of the seventy acres 
of water under the Council’s control are open. As 
soon as the frost comes the notices go up warning 
people to keep off the ice and not throw stones 
on it ; and so long as the water is frozen over, men 
are placed on duty from daylight until ten o’clock 
at night. When the sheet becomes nearly an inch 
thick the ‘dangerous’ notices follow and the men 
don their cork jackets. When it attains three inches 
in thickness, and not before, the people are 
allowed on it. 

Round many of the islands fencing is erected to 
stop the public from trespassing on them, and where 
there are waterfowl a patch is broken. No chairs 
or forms are allowed on the ice, the chief officer 
having to put them in position round the banks. 
No one is allowed to let out skates or attend to 
skaters on the ice, that sort of thing having to be 
done on the banks, and only by men wearing a 
badge supplied by the Council, which badge has 
to be returned to the officer in charge every night. 
When the ice bears, a large number of extra 
labourers are taken on by the Council, and no one 
is allowed to sweep the ice unless in the Council’s 
employ. The whole sheet is swept right clean 
away with no rings or mounds in it, and every 
night it is repaired by filling up cracks with water 
and planing off inequalities ; every morning before 
skating begins the life-buoys, ladders, and ropes are 
laid out ready round the banks ; and every night 
the ice is illuminated by means of lanterns. Wher- 
ever practicable, sliders are kept separate from 
skaters, and figure skaters have an area to them- 
selves. On some of the larger ponds hockey is 
allowed, but only within certain limits. 

On foggy nights the public are not admitted to 
the parks after the usual hour, but on fine nights 
the gates are Jeft open until ten o’clock. Last year 
temporary refreshment stalls were rigged up by the 
side of the ice, at which the usual tariff was in 
force, for the charges have to be the same at all the 
refreshment bars on the open spaces under the 
Council’s control. The ice managed in this orderly 
manner has become the most popular of play- 
grounds, and on a recent occasion it was estimated 
that quite 200,000 skaters and sliders visited the 
Council’s forty ponds during one day. 


The management of an open-air 
gymnasium is not an easy task. The 
growing lads that chiefly use it have a tendency to 


Gymnastics. 
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roughness, which may be natural but is certainly 
not free from danger. To prevent accident the 
Council have thought it advisable to separate the 
children from the crowd, and erect a gymnasium 
for boys under ten and girls. The result has been 
so satisfactory that there are now seven of these. In 
them the swings are fitted with rubber guards 
the newest swings have rope seats—and other pre- 
cautions are taken to save the child from being 
seriously hurt by the apparatus. These gymnasi- 
ums are each under the charge of a matron in uni- 
form, who sees that no child has a longer turn than 
a quarter of an hour, and otherwise keeps matters 
in order. At the men’s gymnasiums there is always 
an attendant, and a constable is generally handy in 
case of a sudden exuberance of spirits. But, taking 
London round, the people are wonderfully orderly 
and moreand more inclined to help in keeping order. 
The roughest place under the Council’s control 
is Victoria Park ; there more than a score of 
constables are employed, but they have about 
fifteen gates to watch, besides a large number of 
people to deal with. 


During the rule of the Board of 
Works a few bandstands were erected, 
and at these were given a hundred performances 
a year. This open-air music was found to be 
so popular that the Council has largely increased 
it, and now there is a bandstand on most of the 
larger open spaces and as many as thirty-seven 
performances a week are given during June, July, 
and August. The Council has its own band, 
which it works in three or four detachments as 
required, sending each detachment out from the 
practice-room in Vine Street to different localities 
every day of the week except Friday, which is the 
bandsmen’s holiday. In arranging the fixtures the 
endeavour is to place the band on duty on the 
early-closing days of the district, anda complicated 
time-table is the result. Were the whole of the 
work to fall on the Council’s band, the round of 
visits would be much curtailed, but there are local 
bands, and bands like that of the Feltham boys, 
and the Y division of the police and others, which 
come in to help, and allow of a fairly complete 
series of weekly performances being given all round 
London. On Sundays there are ten bands playing ; 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays there are 
four ; and or Saturdays there are seven. On bank 
holidays there are no less than twelve bands going, 
each performance lasting for three hours and being 
listened to by enormous crowds. 


Music. 


Here our brief survey must end ; and we may 
fittingly conclude with a word of acknowledgment 
to Mr. J. J. Sexby, the chief officer of the Parks and 
Open Spaces Sub-department, without whose kind- 
ness we should have been unable to give such recent 
detail. In such a matter figures are everything, 
and the figures will, we are sure, be welcomed as 
confirming beyond doubt the general impression 
that, though the London County Council may not 
have done as much as some may wish, it has 
worked largely and successfully in the cause of 
health by encouraging the recreation of the people. 

W. J. GORDON. 
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THE UPPER COUNTRY AND ITS FOLK. 


SOME STAFFORDSHIRE GLEANINGS. 


BY J. A. OWEN AND I. BUCKLAND, 


Y running his coach daily during two summers 
from Alton Towers through the valley of 
the Churnet to Leek, and thence under the 

shadows of the great Roches to Buxton, the Earl 
of Shrewsbury opened oyt to the travelling public 
a wild and interesting district of Staffordshire, 
bordering on some of the most picturesque parts 
of Derbyshire—one which has been little travelled 
over since the old coaching days, excepting by a 
few hardy pedestrians or such of the local folks as 
drove their own horses. This district is known 
locally as the Upper Country. 


Leek is easily reached from Derby 
by Uttoxeter, or from Manchester by 
Macclesfield. The little town has been fitly named 
the “ Metropolis of the Moorlands,” being a quaint, 
old-fashioned place separated by ten miles of moors 
and hills from the nearest neighbouring town, and 
twelve miles from Buxton. It is most picturesquely 
placed on rising ground, in the centre of what might 
be termed a huge basin closed in by the “ everlast- 
ing hills.” Its streets are paved with “crowstone” 
or with grey sandstone ; and the older houses are 
built of the latter, whilst here and there one larger 
than its fellows is of “post and tan,” so well pre- 
served that one feels there must be among the 
inhabitants some who have a tender regard for the 
past and an eye for the beautiful. Another pleasant 
feature of the town is, that up or down whichever 
street you walk you do not remain on level ground, 
you have always at the end of it a view of distant 
fields, woods, or the wild moorland running up 
towards some of the highest ground in England. 
There are mills in and about the town, but no wide 
high chimneys pouring forth clouds of smoke to 
darken and thicken the atmosphere and to vex the 
soul of the cleanly housewives. ‘The workers, 
excepting those whose money fills the pocket of 
the publican, have mostly a healthy look and they 
are comfortably clothed—a necessary precaution in 
streets swept in turn by all the winds of heaven. 
Small shaw]s over the head out of doors are much 
worn by the women, whilst the men affect woollen 
caps with lappets that can be tied under the chin. 


Leek. 


Running streams in this region 
are termed rindles, and a dingle is 
here, as old Ben Jonson called it, a 
“dimble.” A thriving child is called ‘“ dosome” 
and an idle wench is “lozel.” The old English 
words “strene,” for descent ; “sneap,” to rebuke ; 
“sperr,” to bolt ; “slat,” to dash down ; “ upbrast,” 
to burst open ; “deck” fora pack of cards, as used 
by Shakespeare and Spenser, are still familiarly 


Curiosities of 
Dialect. 


used here. So are foreby, fornenst, and anenst. 
A “shive” of bread and “a cantle” o’ milk are 
given to the passing tramp, whose hands are 
“clossomed” or “clusent” with cold, by the 
“ chuffy housewife.” A man who deceives, “ colly- 
fugles,” whilst a straightforward person is described 
as being “jannock.” “Collywesson” means re- 
versed, and the upper-country folk talk still of 
“doole” (sorrow), and of “bussing” as well as 
“bemoiling.” The word “grousy” is used for 
shivering, reminding us of grausen, to make 


shudder. “Hill the child up i’ the blankets,” they 
say, “hers grousy.” The “hillin” of the book is 
the cover. 


“Tit” is a very old-time term here for a horse. 
A large estate near Leek called Tittesworth is said 
to have its name from the fact that it was sold long 
ago for the value of a horse. An old comic song 
—a local one—tells how 


** Nebuchadnezzar ate grass like a tit.” 


The number of miles of exposed 
country the Leek doctors travel over 
weekly without flinching would as- 
tonish most of their brethren in the Southern 
counties. In one cottage, where live what is 
reckoned a fairly prosperous family, our doctor 
was lately summoned to three fever-stricken 
patients. Two young women he found lying on 
what is called the “squab ”—that is, a substantial 
broad oak settle—by the fire, with all their clothes 
on. ‘Why don’t you get them to bed ?” he asked 
the mother. “Eh, bless ye, they'll none go to bed, 
they allus lays up o’ ’t squab when they’s bad. 
They all on ’em done. Three as I buried lay there 
wi’ their clothes on, up o’ ’t squab till they died. 
They wunna’ go bed.” 

And here is a picture of a village nurse in the 
upper country, now gone to a hard-earned rest. 
An old bent crone nearer eighty than seventy, with 
witch-like features and a wart in the shape of a 
pointed horn nearly an inch long on the side of her 
nose. “Folks talking “bout their narves. I’m 
none narvous. There war ’t old mester, up at 
Gatehouse—he war that long a dyin’, ah couldna 
wait on him. He war houn’ to go, so I just give 
’t pilly a bit twitch under ’t head, an’ ’t war enow. 
Ah’m none narvous, bless ye !” 


Country 
Doctors. 


Only on foot can you rightly 
explore the many strange and beauti- 
ful localities with which this part of 
the country abounds; no other means of loco- 
motion will enable you to wander at will over the 
9 


The 
Moorlands. 
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rugged surface of its bleak moors, where the majestic 
loneliness of the scene presents an appearance of 
aboriginal simplicity which is impressive in the 
extreme ; to scale the crag-crested Roches, or to 
dive down into the earth and thread the labyrinthine 
passage of Lud’s church ; to stand by the brink of 
the two dreary tarns whose waters never vary their 
level ; to feel the sense of space which the wide 
expanse of lonely waste affords. Then you can also 
change your route as often as you will, when some 
fresh interest presents itself to right or left of you ; 
and, leaving the path you were following, roam 
across the heathery heights, or sink into the caress- 
ing shade of some romantic dell, where, loitering 
lby the fern-clad banks, you hear no sound but the 
tuneful music of the tinkling rindle.  Listless 
carriage-people may pronounce such rambling over 
hili and dale a waste of time ; but to thoroughly 
enjoy the blue sky, the exhilarating air of the 
breezy moorlands, and the magnificent views which 
are everywhere obtained from these elevations, you 
must walk. 

To gain the moorland we turn out of the town 
by the upper right-hand corner of the market-place. 
(Quickly the country loses its wooded appearance 
and assumes a wild and rugged aspect, reminding 
us that King James is reported to have said of 
Staffordshire that it was “ fit only to be cut out in 
thongs to make highways for the rest of the king- 
dom.” 

On the hillside before us we see, at wide intervals, 
like long bony fingers pointing the way to the Peak 
district, the few roads which traverse this lonely 
country. Keeping to the one straight before us, 
that which hugs the summit bridge throughout its 
entire distance and leads onward to Buxton, we 
presently see on ahead, through a vista of trees, a 
singular rock pinnacle, crowning what seems to 
represent a fortress of massive grandeur, with its 
ordnance run out upon the battlement in readiness 
for action. ‘Those are the Ramshaw Rocks, and 
the stern crag-girt companion to the left, Hen 
Cloud. 

Passing beneath the latter and crossing a grassy 
depression, noting on the right a large whitewashed 
rock which serves as a beacon for benighted way- 
farers seeking the hamlet of Upper Hulme, we 
reach the base of the Roches. What a picture 
of rock scenery is now presented to us! Huge 
gritstone boulders lie scattered round in wild 
confusion ; no two alike in size, shape, or position ; 
while, above, a bare escarpment of rock, wild, jagged, 
and precipitous, extends along the face of the ridge 
as far as we can see. Small wonder that the simple 
minds of the country folk of other days should 
have regarded this wild place with awe, and in- 
vested it with many a weird legend. 


Nestling immediately beneath these 
beetling crags, which jut forth as if 
threatening destruction on all beneath, and almost 
hidden by trees, is Rock Hall—a tiny modern 
structure embedded in the rocks. This little 
dwelling, curious as it is, occupies the site of one 
which was smaller and more primitive still—the 
cavern home of Betty Bowyer, which is stili pre- 
served, but furnished as a room. 


Betty Bowyer. 


In the early part of the century this woman, 
who was the reputed descendant of a notorious 
moss-trooper, took up her abode in this strange 
place and never afterwards returned to the abodes 
of civilisation. In this barren wild, beneath some 
rocks which had accidentally formed themselves 
into a rude cavern, she lived out her long life, 
and for her rent she paid the peppercorn of one 
shilling and sixpence a year. To pay this she 
walked once a year a number of miles, getting her 
dinner from her landlord at Swythamley. When 
too old to take her rent, it was collected from her, 
and the yearly dinner sent to her. Her strange 
life is still a never-failing topic of conversation 
with the moor dwellers, and they tell some strange 
things of Betty. It is said that there was another 
exit, besides the visibie one, from her rude dwelling, 
and that through this many a smuggler and deserter 
has eluded pursuit. I met recently, when out 
upon the moor, a vigorous cld man of seventy- 
four years, with cheeks like a ruddy withered 
apple, who had known Betty Bowyer very well, 
and who spoke affectionately of a son of hers, a 
fine fellow, who grew to be six feet high, but died 
early of consumption. The old fellow concluded 
the story with a stroke of unconscious humour. 
“‘ Her war never married, ye see, but ’t family &/7 
occurring.” 


From this a few minutes’ desperate 
climbing will place us on the back of 
the Roches. ‘There lies Doxey Pool, a gloomy but 
romantic tarn, whose dark waters never, even in the 
driest season, vary in their level. ‘The way onwarcs 
through the heather and “ bilberry "—whortleberry 
—bushes, by a winding path like a sheep-track, leads 
us to the ordnance cairn. From here we may look 
out uninterruptedly upon the glorious prospect 
which stretches around. On the one side all is 
soft and beautiful—for we are standing upon the 
ridge which divides the fertile southern half of the 
country from the bleak moorland of the northern 
division. Southward, as far as the eye can reach 
the smoke of the potteries suggesting an overclouded 
spot in the otherwise fair scene—we look out past 
the wooded hills and dales of Staffordshire with the 
Wrekin of Shropshire beyond. To the west, lying 
between the precipitous head of Bosley Cloud and 
the conical peak of Shuttling’s Low, “that guide to 
the Mersey,” the plain of Cheshire is seen framed 
in on the horizon by the vague outlines of the 
Welsh hills. In the opposite direction, beyond 
the rocky pinnacles of Ramshaw, slumbers morose 
Morredge ; and beyond that again come the treeless 
limestone uplands of Derbyshire, one upon another, 
rolling afar like the billows of the ocean. Finally, 
looking northward, the eye ranges over a wide waste 
of jutting crag and bleak moorland, till it is arrested 
by the broad shoulders of Axe Edge, which loom 
up darkly, and grandly close in the view. In the 
foreground, across an intervening tract of heather, 
the chimneys of some workings, long since aban- 
doned, still stand ; and, by their forsaken appear- 
ance, they add to the desolate element in the 
grandeur of this scene. 

How busy is imagination in the midst of such 
impressive loneliness and silence. In gazing over 


The Roches. 
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this wild tract of land, which through all these 
centuries of change still maintains its primitive 
appearance, how easily are our thoughts carried 
back to the time when Druids held their solemn 
rites, and the shouts of Ancient Britons resounded 
in breezy echoes among these rocky piles! Here, 
too, in later days, came the young Prince Charles 
Edward when returning from Derby—‘“‘in great 
hurry, almost frightened to death,” an old record 
says. Yon bright speck on the Buxton road is 
the whitewashed house in which he slept the 
night before he reached Macclesfield. The 
“Moor Cock Inn” was the name this lonely 
hostelry bore then, but ever since it has been 
called “‘ Royal Cottage.” 

When roaming among the wind-swept heather 
and bilberries the silence is continually broken, 
yet I always fancy emphasised, by the gock, gock, 
car-rk, gur, gu-rr, gr-r-r-r-r of disturbed grouse 
(for these hills are a grouse moor), the plaintive 
cry of the pewit, or the peculiar note of the curlew. 
There are blackgame here, too; and the cuckoo, 
winging its uncertain flight among the rocks, is, in 
its season, frequently to be seen. But more 
inspiriting to us from time to time are the jubilant 
notes of the skylark as they come dropping down 
through space and fill the wilderness with sounds 
of its immeasurable joy. 


That square block of stone buildings 
on the brow of Morredge is the “ Mer- 
maid Inn,” a fitting rival for bleakness of situation 
to the better known “Cat and Fiddle” on the 
heights above Buxton. Near here, and upon the 
highest point of the ridge in the most cheerless 
position imaginable, lies Black Meer ; or, as it is 
locally called, Mermaid Pool. Like those of the 
sombre Doxey Pool, the waters of this tarn, winter 
and summer, stand at one unchangeable level. 
There is no beauty about the dreary scene, but 
there are two extraordinary beliefs connected with 
it, which still have a hold on the minds of some of 
the inhabitants of these wilds. In the first of these 
one perceives a rude attempt of untutored minds 
to account for the uniform level of the water. They 
say that the mere is fed by a “blubb” hole from 
the sea, and moreover that the pool is tenanted by 
a mermaid. On stormy nights—so the story runs — 
her wailing cry is heard above the moaning of the 
wind. Her strange form has been seen gliding over 
the surface of the dark waters, and woe betide any 
luckless mortal who chances to pass that way after 
midnight. At one time it was publicly determined 
by a council of the moorland folk to let off the 
water, and to ascertain once and for all if a mer- 
maid was there or not. The whole countryside 
gathered round the sedgy margin of the pool and 
proceeded to put their plan into execution. Booths 
were erected, ale and gingerbread were in every- 
body’s mouths, and for three days the whole scene 
presented the appearance of a fair. This was 
eighty years ago. 

One can fancy these simple people, dressed in 
their holiday garments, all converging, from their 
several lonely houses in the far distance and the 
moor, to the one common centre. Olid men and 
women, young mothers and “dosome” children, 


Mermaid Pool. 


stood round in expectant awe, while their stalwart 
sons, husbands, and brothers dug away! Wonder- 
ing, shrinking babes, too, stood clutching at their 
mothers’ skirts and peeping at the fearsome 
tarn ! 

But, alas for human weakness !—whether they 
danced too late at night with the buxom moorland 
wenches, and were nervous from want of proper 
sleep, or whether they collapsed under their self- 
imposed task, is not recorded, but as the ditch was 
nearing the edge of the pool, when a few more 
spadesful of earth would have brought the water 
rushing forth and sent it leaping down the bare 
hillside—just when everybody was on the tiptoe 
of expectation, a voice rang out loud and clear, 
“Stop! We mun stop! If t’ pool is fed by a 
blubb hole from th’ sea, Leek ’Il be drownt !” 

Instantly a panic set in. The people, hastily 
collecting their belongings, returned to their 
homes, and Black Meer resumed its wonted 
appearance. 

The huge ditch they cut, now grassed over and 
filled in with bog and rush, can be seen to this 
day ; but no further attempt has been made to 
ascertain the truthfulness of the story of the mer- 
maid, and the unchangeable water sleeps on 
undisturbed, dark and silent as ever. 


The roads of the upper country are 
long indeed. One of my relatives, 
having lost his way, asked a little girl, “ Where 
does this road lead to, my dear?” “ Fur-end”— 
the far end—-was her short reply. 

Away yonder to the north, where a narrow 
tongue of the country runs up upon the great 
hog’s-back of Axe Edge, and near to where 
Staffordshire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire unite in 
three acute angles, is perched the village of Flash. 
The few sombre houses, scattered round a curious 
squat little church, which are so often enveloped 
in mist and clouds, enjoy the questionable distinc- 
tion of being numbered among the highest in 
England. Little notice is taken nowadays of 
this cluster of grim dwellings, and probably few 
English people have any idea of its existence; yet 
this solitary little place, which for bleakness of 
situation could challenge comparison with any 
other village in the kingdom, has given to our 
language a very common phrase. 

In the olden days, when roads were few and 
travelling difficult in these wild uplands, highway- 
men and smugglers selected the vicinity as a tempo- 
rary depository of plunder and smuggled articles. 
There is a place near here, in the middle of a wild 
moor—Pannier Pool Bridge it is called—a mile 
and a half from the boundary-stone of the three 
counties, where hard-faced men, with their pack- 
horses, met regularly to exchange goods under 
cover of the night. 

Counterfeit coin, also, was brought here and 
buried, to be afterwards gradually circulated 
through the country. It is the latter circumstance, 
together with the fact that money was always 
plentiful here—for the rogues squandered their 
ill-gotten gains with an “easy come, easy go” 
freedom—which first gave rise to the expression 
“ Flash coin.” 


Flash Coin. 
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At no great distance from Flash, 
close to the four mile post from 
Buxton, and but a few paces from 
the road, is the source of the Dove. “A con- 
temptible fountain which I could cover with my 
hat,” Charles Cotton calls it ; and, indeed, it is but 
a spring, which serves as a well for Dove Head 
Farm. The top is covered with a slab on which 
the initials of the poet and his friend Izaak 
Walton are “twisted in cypher.” 

The place itself is most interesting, though the 
view of the river down the valley gives no promise 
of what lies beyond. Yet, quiet as it is, this little 
out-of-the-way place has an unenviable reputation. 
Whenever any pugilistic encounter was to take 
place between Staffordshire professors of the noble 
art of self-defence, it was here that the colliers and 
pottery hands assembled, and it was here also that 
the combatants “sorted” themselves ; that is to 
say, that if they scented the stern guardians of the 
peace and welfare of Staffordshire upon their 
track, they could step into Derbyshire, and, if the 
police of that county were also upon the alert, they 
were able, by a short scramble up the side of Axe 
Edge, to pass into Cheshire. Within the Jast ten 
years such a public exhibition of fisticuffs has 
taken place at Dove Head. 


Source of the 
Dove. 


Almost secluded from observation 
by overhanging heather, and stunted 
oak and beech trees, is a rent in the slope of tree- 
iess Back Forest, which at some remote period has 
been split open by a great convulsion of nature. 
Warily descending a long flight of rude steps, we 
reach the bottom and find ourselves in a sort of 
narrow passage. We are deep amid the shadows 
of sunless Ludchurch, where Robin Hood and his 
outlaws gathered together, and later on the followers 
of Wickliffe worshipped. In every nook and cranny 
of the sheer walls where vegetation can get a footing 
cling ferns and pendant grasses and dwarf trees ; 
while up above, where the tops of either side almost 
touch each other, green boughs are hanging over, 
and through the leafy tracery we catch glimpses of 
the deep blue sky beyond. For a distance of 
200 yards or more, upon an uneven floor fringed 
with moss and dark weed, we walk through the 
cool air of this lonesome narrow way. At the 
farther end we push past a mass of fallen rock, 
which has well-nigh blocked the egress, and, 
ascending another flight of rough steps, issue 
again into the bright light of day. 

There is, beneath Ludchurch, a cavern of great 
dimensions which, in times past, has served as a 
hiding-place for all sorts and conditions of men. 
Recently, however, on account of the falling rocks 
and the danger attending a false step in making 
the descent, the owner has thought it advisable to 
close the entrance. 


Robin Hood. 


The quaint ways of the upper 
country folk have a great charm for 
me. In their bare stone dwellings, 
standing alone in a broad stretch of naked 
field and moorland, they live a life which seems 
still so strongly, if unconsciously, in touch with 
nature. Everything goes on with them much in 


The Country 
Folk, 


the same way that it did in the days of their fore- 
fathers. They are slow to welcome changes, and 
take but little part in the onward march of the 
world’s progress. You require to have little inter- 
course with them before you find how sympathetic 
and simple are their dispositions, how primitive, 
yet rudely courteous, their manners. The people 
you meet appear cheerful and contented, and 
neither adults nor children ever pass you without 
a kind salutation. Considering the little intercourse 
they have with the outside world—and the other 
day a resident upon the fringe of the moor told 
me that he could name thirty men in his district 
who had never been in a railway carriage—they 
are not badly informed people. In view of their 
isolated position, however, it is not surprising that 
the superstitious beliefs of their forefathers should 
linger with them. There are among them at the 
present time those who firmly believe in the 
Mermaid of Black Meer, and in the headless 
horseman who is supposed to dash along the crest 
of Morredge or from Onecote to Butterton at night 
upon a snow-white steed, and the old witch woman 
who used to run over the country in the form of a 
hare. The local conceit, too, that Axe Edge is 
the highest hill in England, is general, while 
similar notions, equally absurd, are widespread. 
No sullenness is exhibited towards strangers, 
and whatever you require in the way of informa- 
tion or assistance is readily accorded you. 

One day, when seeking the whereabouts of 
Thief Hole, which I knew to be somewhere near 
the top of the Ramshaw Rocks, a tottering old 
man, with the ever-courteous readiness to oblige 
strangers which distinguishes the moorland folk, 
left his work to point it out to me. Hobbling 
along before me through the heather, and over 
rocks, with an agility that was surprising in a, man 
of his years, the garrulous old fellow, stopping 
suddenly in a long, rambling speech, in which he 
was deploring the fact that will-o’-the-wisps, once 
so frequent in that district, were now rarely, if 
ever, seen, said that if I would shut my eyes and 
promise not to look, he would “ get out o’ my 
road” into Thief Hole, and give me until next 
Saturday night to find him. 

Scanning his tottering form as he stood there, 
and listening to his quavering voice, my thoughts 
were carried back to the days of his strength, and 
I wondered, since he knew this Thief Hole so well, 
if ever, in the days beyond recall, he had himself 
held hazy ideas about the rights of property. 

On another occasion, when wandering on the 
moor and wishing to be sure of the practicability 
of a short cut I meditated taking, I fortunately 
came upon a native—the one living form to be 
descried in that wild tract of open country. He 
was mowing, as a hay crop, rushes and coarse 
moorland grasses. Hearing what I wanted, he 
buried the scythe in the swath he had just cut, 
scrambled over the stone wall, and immediately 
proceeded to adorn the Queen’s highway with an 
elaborate plan of the route I was to take, lavishing 
upon me, meanwhile, a whole wealth of descriptive 
detail. Later on, seated on a comfortable settle, 
the old fellow proceeded to ransack the store-room 
of his memory, and brought forth for my behoof a 
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whole budget of local information, anecdotes and 
traditions ; and this, be it understood, without any 
lurking mercenary motive. 

Upon my speaking of the severe winters that 
they must experience in those altitudes, of the cruel 
blasts which must sweep over the naked surface of 
the moor, and asking, further, if it was true that 
snow had been known to lie in Ludchurch until 
the middle of June, the old fellow said, with a 
shiver at the thought of it, “Ay, but ’tis desput 
bad weather here i’ th’ winter. What I’m goin’ to 
tell ’ee is from my own yed and axing nobody no 
leave. One hard June, ’twar the sixth or seventh, 
one or t’other, there cooms along an owd chap, 
and he says, pinting to a little dot o’ white 
anenst the rocks up yonder, ‘What fule’s tippin’ 
lime on yon wild moor?’ ‘I beg your pardon, 
master,’ I says, ‘what’s that you’re axing?’ 
‘What fule’s putting down lime up there?’ he 
says again. ‘Tisna lime!’ I says. ‘Tisna 
lime! What is it, then?’ ‘’Tis snow.’ ‘Are 
you confident of that?’ says he. ‘Ay, surry, I'll 
drown mysel’ i’ th’ Mermaid Pool if ’tisna’.” 
Speaking of Black Meer, he said, “Folks say 


there’s a mermaid in’t, though I’ve never seen ’t.” 
Then, after a pause, he added, “But I don’t 
believe it; though I reckon there /s sich ani 
mals.” 

Yet, after we regained the open air, the potency 
of the moorland beer possibly having made him 
“market fresh ” and drowned his caution, he said 
petulantly, “We munna die i’ th’ dark, same as th’ 
owd uns! We're brisker and more inventious 
than they was, so let’s ‘ave this thing tested. We'll 
get us a diver, and then we should soon knaw if 
there’s a mermaid in’t, or not. Thou mun geta 
diver, I tell thee, and hae it tested !” 

I left him standing in the middle of the road, 
with a troubled expression upon his face, a “ rabble- 
yeaded ”-looking old fellow enough ; his eyes were 
turned towards Morredge and the dark waters of 
the pool. When I moved away there was a slight 
‘trembling of his lips, but he did not speak. 

If I read the grieving look there was in his 
countenance aright, he was thinking that the 
satisfaction of seeing it “tested” would never be 
his, and that he, too, would have to “die i’ th’ 
dark, like th’ owd uns.” 





‘A VISIT TO THE PRISON 


EADERS of the “ Leisure Hour” for 1890 will 
remember the three articles upon the remark- 
able life of the “ Forgotten Great English- 

man” Peter Payne, who was driven from Oxford, 
where he was principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, be- 
cause of his adherence to Wyclif’s teaching ; but 
who carried on his work at the head of the Bohemian 
Wyclifites and Hussites until Luther’s generation 
was upon earth. When those articles appeared the 
author had not been able to verify or visit the castle 
where this powerful reformer was supposed to have 
been imprisoned, but at last he has been enabled to 
do both. The present article gives a sketch of visit 
and verification. 

The drive out to Gutenstein from the little town 
of Mies, that lies on the spurs of the Erz moun- 
tains, and where is the nearest railway station, is 
a long one of two to three hours, through an 
interesting country of scattered villages, and over 
well-cultivated plains alternated with pine forests. 
In the villages bright spots of colour light up the 
grey and brown tones of the old houses ; some old 
woman perchance in black and light blue leading 
by the hand a little child all in pink and red. At 
one village was a quaint old guard-house in the 
centre, with a fire-alarm bell on its turret; at 
Eisenhiittel a line of children coming from school 
all salute as we pass ; at Seevan was an old decayed 
Renaissance castle, with wide portals, now all closed 
upand usedasafarm. From here the road ran on 
to Weseritz, but soon a branch of rough track leads 
away to the right ; and up overa rocky scarp of rock 


OF PETER PAYNE. 


we scrambled, on into a fir wood, and soon ahead 
we saw the great square buildings of the Meierhof 
or farm. Driving in, we knocked at the door, and 
asked if there was a ruin called Gutenstein near. 

A stalwart forester received us, led us into his hig 
living-room, all as clean as it could be possible to 
scrub a place. A great stove was in one corner, 
and, coming in out of the cold sharp mountain air, 
the room was excessively hot. He politely told us 
we were close to the ruin—he would show us ; and 
on our explaining we had brought lunch, his 
daughter produced plates, and knives, and salt. 
After a chat we walked out over some high wooden 
steps into an orchard ; a deep valley all dark in pine- 
trees was ahead, no glimpse of a castle; but 
quickly, peeping between the pine-tops, rose up a 
big old grey tower. 

“ Gutenstein !” said our friend, pointing to the 
ruin ; “Gutenstein” he shouted with hand to mouth, 
and the old tower, after a pause, echoed back 
“ Gutenstein,” telling us it was Peter Payne’s prison. 
“The echo speaks English,” said the forester, for 
we had told him we were English; “and so,” 
he exclaimed, “Gutenstein is known even in 
England!” To test the echo, we called aloud and 
clearly, and sharply came back our words. Then 
we put a question to the old castle walls, with a 
name not heard there since nearly 500 years : 
“Where is Peter Payne?” We waited, but a gust 
of wind carried away our words, and only faintly 
came back the one word “ Payne.” Again, when the 
wind had passed, we put the question, and this 
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time, clearly and sharply, came back “ Peter Payne ” 
echoing from his dungeon walls. 

And now onward we went into the forest. No 
glimpse to be had yet of castle ; but, diving down 
a slope, on our left was a square ceilar or magazine 
cut in the rock, then, beyond, a level court, the 
reck cut away to obtain this. Within this was 
another court with a vallum running across, and all 
around us now were ruins of great halls and rooms, 
and the high great tower far above all, still intact in 
its stolid strength. Working round to the tower, 
we found it defended where the land sloped by a 
thick outer wall, and beyond by a craggy fall of 
rock some fifty feet down on one side. East- 
ward were three holes, where attempts had been 
made to enter or storm it; one had pierced it, 
and by lying down and wriggling through about 
fifteen feet of wall we got inside this tower : narrow 
at the bottom and widening at the top. Here only 
three storeys could be seen ; the upper one a fairly 
wide room, but where we stood it was only about 
eight feet by five in measurement. Again wriggling 
out, we passed round to the south side of the 
tower : here, in a good hall, started up a fine pine, 
shadowing the walls of these apartments, which 
rose up in three low storeys, having formed rooms 
about twenty-one feet by fifteen. 

From here the height and strength of the tower 
could be seen. It was square, but with wide 
rounded corners—an unusual type of building ; it 
rose to about eighty feet in height, and on its 
summit from the walls grew a.fair-sized tree. To 
the south-east of this line of apartments was what 
appeared to be the great hall, the windows of which 
to the south were deeply splayed and narrow : the 
door into it of rough stonework with a rounded 
head ; but, standing at this door and looking 
up to the tower, a good wide pointed stone window 
is seen, and two corbels beneath it, as for a bal- 
cony or look-out place. To the east of this great 
hall, where the joist-holes for flooring of the 
lower stage are visible, was another set of rooms 
with round and square windows, and below the 
great hall an excellently preserved cellar. To the 
south an outer wall gave a good view down into 
the valley some 150 feet below. 

Leaving the old walls on the south-east, we found 
a wide sloping path, probably the horse-track lead- 
ing down to the Hadowka river ; but ina moment 
all trace of the castle was lost, and no sight of its 
walls could be seen behind the grand old pines that 
filled the valley, through which ran the little river 
rippling over a wooden weir, where a green meadow 
sloped between the hill sides. Here was that 
strange silence of the forest, unbroken by the sigh 
of the wind in the upper pines, but increased by the 
burst now and then of a songbird’s trill or cheep 
as it flew from tree to tree or rested for a moment. 
Winding along by the river we could see this old 
robber nest was isolated on its craggy peak, save at 
the side from whence we had heard the echo, and 
on that side a vallum defended its entrance ; and 
as we strolled on alone we wondered if Peter Payne 
had been allowed by the Robber Knight Burian 


to wander down here by the little river’s brink ; or 
if he awaited the replies of those letters from Pope 
and King of England within that dark tower’s 
dungeon, dreaming of Oxford and Lincolnshire, of 
his home at Hough-on-the-Hill, and all his young 
life that he had left behind him for truth’s and 
freedom’s sake, to fight on here in distant Bohemia 
Wyclif’s cause. Many months he must have lain 
here until his friends, the Bohemian Wyclifites, paid 
his heavy ransom. With deepening interest we 
passed on round to the west side of the castle, where 


‘the square walls were rounded at the corners as the 


tower, and the building slanted away from west to 
north to follow the basalt and slate-like crags on 
which it was built. ‘To the east one great fir had 
fallen right across the walls, that are all about three 
to four feet thick. On the north-east side a breach 
is in the wall that defends the tower, and from here 
we can see the two or three attempts to pierce the 
tower ; and cn this higher side of the hill, far above 
the valley, the wind sighed and soughed in the pines, 
rising and falling as the sigh of the sea on a beach, 
that, could he but have heard (if any pines were then 
near enough to the castle), must have reminded 
Payne of the English seashore. To the north of 
the castle was a most lovely, deep, moss-clad, rocky 
ravine, down which a little brook trickled on, and 
the light broke on the red of the fir-trunks, and 
the dark-green graceful bending branches of the 
pines. 

Gutenstein being a not uncommon name, there 
was yet a doubt when we first decided to visit this 
ruin as to whether this was the actual castle where 
Peter Payne was imprisoned, and awaited the news 
of his welcome ransom ; but in the famous illustrated 
work on Bohemia called “Cechy” we met with 
this passage, which positively sets all doubt at rest : 


“The castle Gutenstein we find in the thirteenth 
century in the possession of the Lords of Krasov, 
who in the fourteenth century were known as ‘von 
Gutenstein,’ ze. ennobled; at first they were 
known as ‘Puta,’ being only knights. In the 
fifteenth century the family had become rich, and 
played an important 7éé in history. 

“During the Hussite war, the castle was in the 
hands of Burian of Gutstein, one of the leading 
lords of the Catholic party, who took an active 
part in all battles and discussions. In the year 
1448, however, Burian went over, as did so many 
Bohemian nobles, to George of Podiebrad, and 
remained faithful to King George until his death.” 


This short extract is conclusive that here Peter 
Payne was imprisoned by his capturer Burian, 
whose letters to Henry of England and the Pope 
luckily Bishop Beckington has preserved for us.! 
After a lapse of nearly 500 years, Peter Payne 
takes his place in English history as one of the 
great reformers—the English link between Wyclif 
and Luther ; and as we drove back to Mies from 
Gutenstein we felt thankful we had been able to 
trace out and visit the walls of his old prison in 
this beautiful and romantic valley. 

JAMES BAKER. 


! Our readers will be glad to know that the whole story is now told in a volume issued by the Religious Tract Society, ‘‘ A For- 
gotten Great Englishman,” being the life and work of Peter Payne, the Wyclifite. It is a book of great historical interest. 
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RECENT blue-book sheds a flood of light on 
that never uninteresting subject, the laws and 
conditions of marriage ; and the information 

is all the more welcome from its not being taken 
from too far afield. Confining itself to the 
countries of Europe and the United States, Brazil, 
Chili, and Argentina, it keeps well within the 
bounds of civilisation where the customs are 
sufficiently similar to our own as to be too 
ordinary for mention by the anthropologist and 
the anecdote collector. 

Though many of the prohibitions and formalities 
come from far in the past, many of them are as 
modern as ours; and some of ours are very 
modern. ‘Take, for example, that curious matter 
of child marriages to which attention has been 
directed by Dr. Furnivall’s book. How few 
amongst us are aware that in Elizabethan days 
even babies in arms could be married! In the 
records of the diocese of Chester, from which the 
doctor quotes, there are numerous entries regard- 
ing this practice. Children of all ages appear to 
have been rushed into matrimony, with a view, as 
a rule, of paying off the debts of their relatives. 
Here is John Sommerford, aged three, marrying 
Jane Brerton, aged two, both being carried in arms 
and the words spoken for them. Here is Roger 
Massey, aged seven, borne in a man’s arms to his 
wedding ; and, as a typical case, we have the 
delightful statement of Elizabeth Hulse, who says 
that George Hulse, aged seven, and she “ were 
married together in the chappell of Knotisford, 
what tyme she knowis not, bie reason hit was done 
when she was but three or four yeares old ; and 
beynge asked howe she knowithe they were 
married in Knotisford, she sais she knowis not, 
but bie the sayenge of her father and mother. 
Further, she sais she was married to hym 
biecause her frendes thought she shuld have had 
a lyvinge bie hym.” 

Even now in this country a bride may, it seems, 
be only 12 and a bridegroom 14, although such a 
thing is unheard of. But with regard to the early 
age limit we do not stand alone ; there are no less 
than twenty-one States in the American Union in 
which girls of 12 and boys of 14 are deemed of 
marriageable age. The same ages are fixed as the 
limit in Argentina, Mexico, Portugal, Spain, and 
Greece. In Austria and Brazil girls over 14 can 
marry ; in Italy, Luxemburg, Belgium, Roumania, 
and Servia they must be 15; and Servia alone 
forbids people to marry over a certain age, for in 
that kingdom no woman over 50, and no man over 
60, can enter into matrimony. 

In some countries the law as to the age limit is 
rigorously enforced. In Holland, for example, to 
prevent any foolish understating or overstating of 
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age, the bride has to bring her birth certificate with 
her ; and to make things equal, the would-be hus- 
band has also to produce his birth certificate, so 
that there can be no mistake. In Sweden and 
Norway another certificate has to be produced-— 
namely, one that the happy couple have been duly 
vaccinated. In these northern countries the age 
limit is the highest in Europe, no marriage being 
legal there in which the girl is under 17 and the 
man under 21. 

Everywhere there are limits of affinity, and in 
some cases these are as extensive as among the 
uncivilised of the past. In Hungary, for example, 
and other Catholic countries, marriages are invalid 
not only between those who are in blood relation- 
ship, but those who are in what is known as 
“spiritual relationship” : a girl cannot marry the 
man who has baptized her or confirmed her, nor 
can she marry her godfather ; and a man cannot 
marry his godmother. In the Greek churches 
matters are further complicated by this prohibition 
being extended to the children, so that a man may 
not marry the daughter of either of his godparents 
nor the daughter of the priest who baptized him or 
confirmed him ; nor can a girl marry the children 
of her spiritual parents. In Greece marriage is 
prohibited between collaterals up to the sixth 
degree, and as relationship .by marriage is put on 
the same footing as relationship by descent, even 
in the case where a man has married twice, it is 
possible to have three different sets of collaterals, 
so that it is not easy for a man to find a girl within 
reach among such a forest of family trees. There 
are countries where aman may not marry his 
former mother-in-law or his stepmother, or his 
stepmother’s daughter, or his adopted daughter, 
or his ward, or even the girl his brother or his son 
has been engaged to ; and there are some countries 
where a man or a girl cannot marry any of the 
family of the girl or man to whom they have once 
been engaged. ‘There are twenty-three States in 
the American Union where a man can marry his 
step-relatives, there are twenty where he cannot, 
and there are a dozen where he must not marry 
his first cousin. 

In several countries a marriage cannot take place 
without the consent of the family. In France, for 
instance, the son under 25 and the daughter under 
21 cannot marry without the consent of their father 
and mother, but if the parents disagree the father’s 
consent is enough. Should the parents be dead 
the consent of the grandfathers and grandmothers 
has to be obtained ; but should both pair disagree 
the result is equivalent to consent, and in all cases 
the man’s opinion is accepted. If there are no 
parents or grandparents there must be a guardian, 
and if there is no guardian one has to be nominated 
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for the occasion! And this nomination of a 
guardian is also necessary in Austria and Belgium, 
but in the latter a month’s notice is given, and the 
parties can proceed to matrimony whether the 
consent be given or not. In France, men between 
25 and 30 and women between 21 and 25 can be 
married when they please on giving three separate 
monthly notices to the family representatives. In 
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the three notices can be given all on one Sunday. 
In Servia the intended bride and bridegroom have 
to attend a religious ceremony and pass a pre 

liminary examination, in the course of which they 
declare that they know of no impediment, that they 
fully intend to get married, and that they are willing 
to exchange certain gifts, which they forthwith do ; 
and should they change their minds they have to 





MAKRIAGE OF THE FIRST DUKE OF YORK TO LADY ANNE MOWBRAY. 
(From the Picture by Northcote.) 


Spain, minors have to obtain the consent of the 
family council, but on obtaining their majority they 
can set that terrible assembly at defiance by giving 


a quarter’s notice. 


In most countries notification answering to our 


“publishing the banns” is necessary ; but while in 


France, Italy, and Holland, for instance, a notice of 


two weeks is enough, in Russia and Austria three 
weekly publications are required, as is the case in 
Sweden and Norway, except in time of war, when 


return these gifts and obtain a release from the 


priest before they can marry anyone else. 


Theimpediments toa marriage are many. Perhaps 
the most suggestive is one prevailing in Chili, where 
it is expressly provided that no woman can marry 
In almost every country 
there is a law prohibiting widows from marrying 
within ten months of the death of their husbands, 
and requiring the production of the husband’s 


her husband’s assassin. 


death certificate. 
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In some countries, as in Holland, the death 
certificates have to be produced of all those whose 
consent to the marriage would have been necessary 
had they been alive ; and should the man be within 
the conscription limits of age, he must have a cer- 
tificate that he has completed his military service 
or is exempt from serving. In almost all countries 
soldiers cannot marry without consent of their 
officers ; and in some, officers cannot marry without 
proving that they have income enough to support 
a wife respectably. On the other hand, most 
countries have special arrangements for the mar- 
riage of the indigent, and in some the marriage fees 
are remitted within certain hours on certain days. 
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In Holland, for example, the general marriage day 
is Wednesday, owing to the last publication of 
the banns having to take place on a Sunday. In 
all communes of over 10,000 inhabitants there are 
two free marriage days in a week, of which one is 
the Wednesday, and in all other communes Wed- 
nesday is the only day. In conclusion, room may 
be found for the mention of one small detail of 
practical importance to ourselves, and that is, that 
in almost every case when a foreigner is married 
abroad, the marriage must be according to the 
laws of his country, and becomes invalid if not 
registered in his country within a year of his 
return home. 





THE WRECK OF THE BLANCHE NEF. 


A GREAT SORROW ON THE SEA. 


‘The bark that held a prince went down.” 


HE name of the Blanche Nef is familiar to every 
one ; and though we may not feel inclined to 
exclaim with William of Malmesbury that “ no 

ship was ever productive of so much misery to 
England, none ever so widely celebrated through- 
out the world,” yet the shipwreck of the sons of 
Henry 1 still commands the notice of historians 
and of poets. But although the central fact is so 
well known, the particulars of the disaster have been 
to a certain extent forgotten. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, for it is nigh upon eight hundred years 
since the catastrophe happened, and in eight hun- 
dred years many things are lostto memory. While 
mentioned more or less briefly by all contemporaries 
—such a dreadful disaster could not pass unnoticed 
—the full particulars of the sinking of the Blanche 
Nef are to be found only in one writer whose works 
have come downtous. This was Ordericus Vitalis, 
a monk of St. Evroult in Normandy, but an English- 
man by birth, who wrote in the last years of 
Henry’s life. His work abounds with charming 
descriptions and bits of local colouring that make 
one see again the rough days of old and the men 
who worked and foughtin them. Ordericus had 
no one to mourn in the Blanche Nef, as he says him- 
self, but he collected all the details of the disaster 
from authentic sources and set them down in his 
history for the benefit of future ages. And for 
these and many other details future ages are indeed 
grateful to the simple-minded, painstaking monk 
who wrote within the cloisters of St. Evroult. 

In the year 1120 Henry 1 was in Normandy trying 
to bring some degree of order into that unruly 
country, where the king’s absence was ever the signal 
for an outbreak of disorders. Henry had some 
members of his numerous family in his train, and 
he had been recently finding wives for two of his 
sons. Richard, a son born to him before his ascent 





of the throne, was affianced to Amicia de Guader, 
the daughter of a loyal vassal, while William, his 
only son by the queen, had just been contracted to 
Matilda the daughter of the count of Anjou. ‘The 
ceremony of the prince’s espousals had taken place 
at Lisieux with great pomp, and the young bride, 
who was only twelve years old, was delivered over 
to her father-in-law to be educated at the court of 
her future husband, according to the usage of the 
times. This marriage put a stop to the hostilities 
between Normandy and Anjou, and in the sequel 
probably gave Henry the notion of that other mar- 
riage between his own daughter Matilda and Geoffrey 
of Anjou which placed the dark-browed Plantagenets 
upon the throne of England. 

The bridegroom, though barely seventeen, was 
nevertheless old enough to have given some indica- 
tions of his character. He was proud and overbear- 
ing, being especially insolent to his father’s English 
subjects, whom he threatened to yoke like oxen to 
the plough when he came to rule over them. “ I have 
seen Henry,' the king’s son,” says another writer, 
“habited in robes of silk interwoven with gold, 
surrounded by troops of attendants and guards, and 
brilliant with almost celestial splendour. He was 
the only son of the king and the queen, and 
looked with confidence to the inheritance of the 
throne,—but unpleasing thoughts suggested them- 
selves to my mind, the presage of future calamity. 
When I observed the excessive state with which he 
was surrounded, and his own pride, I said to myself, 
‘ This prince, so pampered, is destined to be food 
for the fire.’ And it came to pass that the head 
which should have worn a crown of gold was rudely 
dashed against the rocks; instead of weering 
embroidered robes he floated naked in the waves ; 

1 The prince’s name w-s William, but he may likewise have 
borne the name of Henry, 
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and instead of ascending a lofty throne, he found his 
grave in the bellies of fishes at the bottom of the 
sea.” The character of William as thus indicated by 
a contemporary writer is distinctly unfavourable ; but 
in reading the words of Henry of Huntingdon we 
must bear two things in mind. The writer was an 
Englishman, writing while the recollection of the Con- 
quest was still strong in men’s minds about a Norman 
prince, and he was a priest writing about the vanities 
of the world. He would be thus doubly inclined 
to take a very unfavourable view of the qualities of a 
prince in whose lamentable death men believed they 
saw the vengeance of Heaven upon his known and 
unknown vices. The last act of Prince William 
which has been recorded is one of singular heroism 
and self-sacrifice. 

After his wedding, which took place in the month 
of May, William the Atheling, as he is sometimes 
called, did homage for Normandy to the King of 
France in the presence of his father, and afterwards 
with manifest delight he in turn received the oaths 
of fealty of the Norman barons. At length, all 
these ceremonies being happily concluded, towards 
the end of November the king made ready to 
return to England. He proceeded to Barfleur in 
order to embark. _Barfleur is to-day a little fishing 
village on the north-east extremity of the Cherbourg 
peninsula, just saved from being completely forgotten 
by the world by a single-track railway which threads 
it by way of St. Vaast and Valognes to Cherbourg. 
It boasts of a small harbour for fishermen’s boats, 
and it has a clean little inn patronised in the summer 
time by a few seaside residents and stray tourists, 
and at all times by the ubiquitous commercial 
traveller. But in the Norman days of our history 
Barfleur was a place of considerable importance 
and saw many kings embark and disembark. 

A large fleet was collected to convoy the king 
and his court to England ; and just as he was about 
to go on board, a ship-master, Thomas the son of 
Stephen, approached him, and, “ offering him a gold 
mark,” spoke to him as follows : “Stephen the son 
of Airard was my father, and during his whole life 
he was in your father’s service as a mariner. He 
it was who conveyed your father to England in his 
own ship when he crossed the sea to make war on 
Harold. He was employed by your father in 
services of this description as long as he lived, and 
gave him such satisfaction that he honoured him 
with liberal rewards, so that he lived in great credit 
and prosperity among those of his own class. My 
lord king, I ask you to employ me in the same 
service, having a vessel called the Blanche Nef, 
which is fitted out in the best manner, and perfectly 
adapted to receive a royal retinue.” The king 
replied : “I grant your request, but I have already 
selected a ship which suits me, and I shall not 
change ; however, I entrust to you my sons, William 
and Richard, whom I love as myself, and with them 
many of the nobility of my realm.” 

Alas for the unhappy king ! Thomas the son of 
Stephen proved to be not so good a sailor as 
Stephen the son of Airard had been in the days 
of William the Conqueror. Rejoiced at having his 
petition granted, he made his obeisance to the young 
prince, and asked him for wine that the crew might 
drink his royal health. Wine was given, and with 


no niggard hand ; the sailors drank deeply, with the 
natural result that they were fairly tipsy when they 
puttosea. Three hundred and more young nobles 
went gaily on board the ill-fated ship, but some of 
the elder men returned to the shore, shaking their 
heads and saying the vessel was too full of riotous 
youths for them to sail in it. The ships of the 
Normans, if the evidence of the Bayeux Tapestry 
is to be taken, were undecked or half-decked boats 
having one huge square sail, and this was presum- 
ably the fatal build of the Blanche Nef. She had, 
however, fifty experienced rowers on board ; but 
they had no sooner got afloat than the rowers were 
ousted from their benches by the drunken soldiers, 
of whom a good number were present, and who 
were quite beyond everybody’s control. Ordericus 
says that the priests who came to bless the ship 
were driven away with wild oaths and words of 
derision. Roger, the bishop of Coutances, had 
accompanied his son on board—priests married in 
those days—along with several of his nephews, and 
they, ’tis said, paid but ill heed to his words of 
advice and to his blessing. The king in his ship 
was already far ahead, and the eager youths on the 
Blanche Nef urged Thomas the skipper to try and 
overtake the royal ship. This the latter promised to 
do, and boasted of the speed of his ship, saying that 
he would not only overtake but would outstrip 
the whole fleet. The sea was calm, a favourable 
south breeze was blowing straight for England, and 
in the first watch of the night the Blanche Nef un- 
furled her ill-fated sails and left Barfleur. 

The coast line was then and still is protected by 
a long straggling fringe of ugly rocks, which are bare 
at low water, covered at high water, and doubly 
dangerous between tides. In his headlong haste 
and tipsy confidence, Thomas the son of Stephen 
steered straight on to one of these cruel rocks. 
The Blanche Nef struck with such force that two 
of her planks were stove in on the starboard bow. 
There was a rush to the deck, and “ with loud out- 
cries they got ready their boat-hooks, endeavouring 
for a considerable time to force the vessel off.” 
But the shattered prow of the Blanche Nef remained 
fast and immovable. Meantime the water poured 
in through the rent, and “ the passengers and crew 
raised cries of distress, but their mouths were soon 
stopped by the swelling waves.” The people on 
shore heard the shrieks of the helpless passengers, 
and wondered together as to what might be the 
meaning thereof. ‘The ship’s boat was launched as 
rapidly as possible amid the horrid confusion, and 
the prince of England was put into her and was 
being rowed into safety, when his half sister, the 
Countess of Mortain, besought him to save her. 
Moved by her appeal, the prince commanded the 
boat to be put back in the hope of saving his sister ; 
but no sooner was this done than the drowning 
wretches on the Blanche Nef sprang into it from all 
sides and swamped it. Thus the young prince 
perished a victim to the most noble act in his short 
life that has been handed down to us. When the 
ship went down, Othere, brother of the Earl of 
Chester and tutor to the king’s youngest son, took 
the child in his arms, and in his vain attempt to 
shield him sank beneath the waves. 

The reef uporm which the ship struck is only 
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about a couple of miles from the shore, midway 
between Barfleur and Gatteville ; it is now called 
Raz de Gatteville, but was then known as Chaverase. 
Under favourable circumstances a stout swimmer 
might reach the shore unaided, and it must seem 
strange that no boat put off to give aid when those 
cries of distress were heard about which the people 
on shore wondered. But we must remember it 
was a dark night in winter, and there was no moon. 
Ordericus indeed says that the moon was in her 
nineteenth day, and that the two survivors were 
thus able to see all upon the surface of the waves ; 
but he was ill-informed. Modern astronomers 
tell us emphatically the moon did not give any 
efficient light, being then too near the first quarter, 
and was moreover invisible during the greater part 
of that terrible twenty-fifth of November. Eighteen 
ladies of high degree, the sisters, wives, and daughters 
of kings and earls, went down, and with them half 
the nobility of England. Of the three hundred 
who a short time before had set sail from Barfleur, 
only three rose again to the suriace. Of these 
three the unhappy Thomas was one. He clung to 
the mast, which apparently remained over water, 
and asked of his companions in woe what had 
become of the prince. On learning that he too 
had perished, the despairing man exclaimed, “ Then 
it is misery for me to live any longer,” and 
plunging into the waves he was seen no more. 
The two others who clung tothe same mast were 
Geoffrey the son of Gilbert de l’Aigle, and a churl, 
the meanest of all on board, one Berold by name 
and butcher by trade, hailing from Rouen. The 
former was a young man, but he became unable to 
withstand exposure to the icy waves of that long 
winter’s night, and before many hours had elapsed 
he relinquished his hold of the mast to which they 
clung and rejoined the crew of the Blanche Nef 
beneath the waves. Berold the butcher lasted out 
the night ; and the fact that he was clad in sheep- 
skin is advanced by Ordericus as a possible ex- 
planation of his survival. Three fishermen took 
him off next morning and brought him ashore. He 
then related the particulars of the shipwreck, and 
his tidings spread sorrow and dismay through all 
the land. 

At length the news reached the court of Henry, 
who already had begun to be uneasy at the non- 
arrival of the Blanch: Nef, for he made many 
inquiries during that day, but no one durst tell 
him the truth. Then Count Theobald of Blois 
hit upon the following expedient for breaking the 
news to the king. A young boy threw himself 
weeping before him, and when Henry inquired the 
cause of his distress he replied that the Blanche Nef 
was wrecked and everyone in her was drowned. 
The awful suddenness of the calamity seems to 
have overwhelmed the king, for he fell to the 
ground on the instant, and was raised up and carried 
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to his chamber by his Sorrow-stricken nobles. And 
from that day forward it is said he was never seen 
to smile. 

The dwellers by the coast near Barfleur came 
down in numbers to the shore, and great was the 
demand for good swimmers and expert divers. 
The wreck was dragged to land, and in it was 
found all the treasure with which she had been 
laden ; but of her human freight only a few bodies 
were ever recovered. Among these few was that 
of the king’s son Richard, whose remains were 
recognised by the clothes he had on. 

Berold the butcher lived in good health for 
twenty years after his wonderful rescue. As for 
the widowed child-bride, Matilda, she seems to have 
been treated with the utmost affection by Henry. 
He kept her for some years at his court, “enter- 
taining her with the highest honours,” but as she 
then wished to return to Anjou to see her parents, 
he permitted her to do so. The king, it seems, was 
anxious to marry her to some great noble of his court, 
but Matilda resolved to retire from the world. Like 
so many who had suffered some grie for illchance, she 
wished to take the veil. She was prudent as well 
as fair and eloquent, says Ordericus, and at the age 
of twenty-two she was admitted into the royal con- 
vent of Fontevrault, where she lived for twenty-four 
years. 

King Henry married again after William’s death, 
in the hope of leaving a son to succeed him ; but in 
this he was disappointed, so that when he died in 
1135 his realms on both sides of the Channel fell 
into disorder, which was continued with varying 
degrees of intensity throughout the lives of the rival 
competitors—his daughter, the Empress Matilda, 
and his nephew, Stephen of Blois. 

As has been already stated, Barfleur is now no 
longer a place of importance except in its own eyes, 
and nothing presumably has happened there since 
the great shipwreck of eight centuries ago. Perhaps 
that is the reason the inhabitants remember that 
event so well. Being desitous of seeing with our 
own eyes the actual rock upon which the hopes of 
Henry 1 were shattered, we visited Barfleur not 
long ago. Standing upon the sea wall, we looked 
out across the bay and. beheld a score of frowning 
rocks, any one of which might sink a ship. We 
were at a loss to decide which was the actual 
one we had come so far to see. Some sailors 
working at a boat close to hand were applied to, but 
with faint hopes of getting information, for we had 
already in several places found the natives very 
ignorant about the notable facts connected with 
their locality. But at the first word of the Blanche 
Nef all the sailors faced about eagerly : “ Behold 
the rock there, madame, where the foam is break- 
ing—the long low reef to the right of the light- 
house.” 


A. E. ORPEN. 



































A COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE. 


BY PHYLLIS BROWNE, 


HOUSEHOLD WORK FOR GIRLS. 


HE idea of a Home Parliament which should 
meet at regular intervals to discuss questions 
of general interest in household matters found 

great favour with the Browns, and their neigh- 
bours and acquaintance. 

After consideration, it was decided that the said 
Parliament should meet on the first Thursday in 
every month at the house of the Browns. A 
Speaker was appointed who was to control the 
proceedings, and whose authority all were expected 
to respect. For this position by universal consent 
Mr. Brown was chosen. One subject only was to 
be considered at each sitting, and members were 
invited to state their opinions upon it freely, 
although no one was to be allowed to occupy more 
than five minutes of the parliamentary time. The 
Speaker was to have his watch and a bell on the 
table before him, and he was to listen to the 
various members with his eye on the watch, and 
at the end of five minutes he was to ring the bell. 
The member in possession of the House, unless he 
was the opener of the debate, must then finish his 
sentence, and make way for his successor. The 
opener of the debate was to have ten minutes. 

The members of the forthcoming Parliament 
were to be chosen from the friends and relatives of 
the Browns, and the Smiths. Every person who 
received an invitation to join the Session, and who 


accepted that invitation, became a Member of the 
Home Parliament. Of, course the members were 
of both sexes; it was acknowledged that ladies, 
young and old, would speak with authority on 
household affairs. Yet, before being allowed to 
take their seats, all were made to understand 
clearly that they were to be active, and not simply 
passive members. They were to be prepared to 
take part in the proceedings when called upon to 
do so, and were not to be allowed to limit them- 
selves to criticism. At each sitting, after the first 
one, the subject for the next discussion was to be 
announced, in order that members might have an 
opportunity to study the question in hand, and 
come prepared to offer an enlightened opinion 
upon it. This arrangement would, it was hoped, 
make the discussions of practical value. 


By way of making the proceedings more diversi- 
fied, it was decided that a box should be placed on 
the table of the House, and each member of the 
Home Parliament should be at liberty to put into 
it one question only each sitting. ‘These questions 
were placed in the charge of the Speaker, who was 
expected, at the next meeting of the Session, to read 
them aloud, and submit them to the judgment of 
the members, if he thought it well to do so. 
Irrelevant questions, or questions which he did 
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not believe to be suitable for discussion, the 
Speaker was at liberty to throw into the fire. In 
this particular, as in all others, the Speaker was to 
be arbitrary ; his authority was to be supreme ; his 
decisions (should differences of opinion arise) were 
to be accepted as final. He was to be at liberty to 
invite new members if inclined to do so, and even 
outsiders were occasionally to be admitted to the 
discussions if they could produce the Speaker’s 
order for admission. When the Speaker rose 
silence was to be observed, and when he left the 
chair the sitting terminated. Only on the under- 
standing that his ruling was to be law, would Mr. 
Brown consent to fill the onerous post of Speaker 
of the Home Parliament. 


As the time for the first meeting of the Parlia- 
ment drew near, the prospective Members grew 
rather excited. They were curious as to the form 
the proceedings would assume, and they wondered 
what would be the first subject chosen for discus- 
sion. It happened, however, that this point was 
to some extent settled by circumstances. 

For a long time the Browns had contemplated 
changing their residence. They had not done so, 
however, because they had not been able to find 
a house that answered their requirements. At 
last they discovered a dwelling which was approved 
by every member of the family. The garden was 
charmingly laid out, the sitting-rooms were pleasant, 
lofty, and convenient, there was the requisite num- 
ber of bedrooms, the appliances were everything 
that could be wished, but (the inevitable but) the 
house was rather large, and Mrs. Brown was 
afraid that, if she had to preside over it, she could 
scarcely hope to keep it in order with her present 
staff of domestics. Yet she knew that circum- 
stances would not justify her in adding to the 
number. 

On reflection, she came to the conclusion that if 
her daughters were to take a reasonable share in 
the work of the house, if they were to divide the 
extra work amongst them, and assume responsi- 
bilities which would give them excellent practice 
in domestic economy, and would be not at all 
unpleasant, the household could be managed quite 
easily. She spoke of the matter to her husband, 
and he suggested that, before making any proposal 
to the girls, the question of the desirability or other- 
wise of young ladies taking part in household work 
should be discussed at the first sitting of Home 
Parliament. He believed that the result would be 
to inspire the girls with that enthusiasm for 
domestic employment without which they could 
scarcely be expected to do it well. Mrs. Brown was 
rather doubtful on this point, but she thought it 
would be well to talk the affair over, and find out 
what the girls’ ideas were upon the subject. 
Accordingly the subject of “Household Work 
for Girls” was adopted for discussion ; and the 
announcement was sent to the Members with the 
notices of the first sitting of the new Parliament. 
Uncle Gregory, Mr. Brown’s bachelor brother, 
was asked to open the proceedings with a short 
speech. 


On the evening of the appointed day the com- 
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pany assembled. The room was conveniently 
arranged with the chairs in rows. The Speaker, 
Mr. Brown, had a chair facing the company, with 
a table in front of him, on which was his watch, a 
bell, pen and ink. There were present Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Brown; their daughters, Lilian aged 
22, Kitty aged 19, and Maud aged 14; their 
sons, Harry aged 16, and Jim aged 12; Uncle 
Gregory Brown; Mr. and Mrs. Smith, friends of 
the Browns; their son Charlie aged 21; Dr. 
Anstey, a young doctor, who had recently settled in 
the neighbourhood ; Mr. and Mrs. Edward Jones ; 
Violet Foster, a cousin of the Browns ; Mrs. and 
Miss Saunders, and Mary Rogers, B.A., a teacher 
in the High School. 

After a few preliminary remarks from Mr. Brown 
explaining the arrangements, Uncle Gregory rose. 
In a clear voice he announced his subject, “‘ House- 
hold Work for Girls.” He began by quoting the 
lines from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” that 


** Nothing lovelier can be found in woman 
Than to study household good.” 


Also the saying of Euripides, that a woman should 
be good for everything at home, but abroad good 
for nothing. He went on to say : 

“One of the most crying needs of the present 
day is the need that girls should be educated to 
undertake the duties and responsibilities of 
domestic life. In the time of Milton and of Euri- 
pides women were trained to do household work, 
and they were honoured and loved as long as they 
kept to it. They would be honoured again far 
more than they are now, if they would return to 
this work. Even now, in almost every country in 
Europe ladies of the middle and upper classes take 
a pride in housekeeping, and are never ashamed 
of doing so. But in England unfortunately, and 
he believed in America also, girls are no longer 
occupied in this way; they are not educated to 
fulfil the practical duties of life. There is a great 
hue and cry made about the incompetence of 
servants, but he has every reason to believe that 
this arises from the fact that mistresses are as 
ignorant of the duties of the home as the servants 
are whom they are expected to direct. In many 
cases housekeeping is an attempt of the blind to 
lead the blind; and it is no wonder when both 
fall into the ditch, and drag with them all who 
walk with them. 

“Tt is pitiable to think of the misery that 
ignorance of domestic details causes in the land. 
Young men and young women marry. At once 
they start on the road to ruin. The wife cannot 
make bread, but she can order bread and cakes 
from the baker and confectioner, and she does so 
with a cheerful heart. Half the food that comes 
into the house is wasted, dirt accumulates, and 
servants are idle while the young wife strums the 
piano and makes calls on her friends. Meanwhile 
the husband is expected to find money to pour 
down a sieve as it were ; finding he cannot do it, 
he gets sour, bad tempered, and unreasonable. 
Poverty comes in at the door and love flies out of 
the window. Badly cooked food and discomfort 
lower the health and lessen the energy of both 
wife and husband, and the result is misery. This 
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is the history of hundreds of families. From this 
misery people might be saved if wives were rightly 
disciplined and rightly educated. Yet there is no 
way in which girls can be properly educated in 
domestic affairs excepting in a well-ordered home 
by sensible parents. Cooking schools and house- 
keeping schools are all very well in their way, but 
the practical everyday duties of life can be learned 
only in the home. ‘This is why it is very much to 
be wished that girls would return to the ways of 
former days, and learn by practice, whilst they are 
still young, the details of this most necessary and 
valuable knowledge.” 


By the time Uncle Gregory had finished he had 
become very red in the face. He was evidently 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of his own re- 
marks, and would have spoken longer if he had not 
noticed that the Speaker had raised his hand to 
strike the bell.. As he sat down a murmur of 
applause was heard. There was silence for a 
minute or two. Then Mrs. Smith rose from her 
seat rather hesitatingly ; she was not accustomed 
to raise her voice thus. 

“‘T hope you will excuse me if I make blunders,” 
she began ; “but I agree so entirely with Mr. Gre- 
gory Brown that I cannot keep silent. I feel sure 
that the neglect by young ladies of domestic work 
is a great mistake. But girls are not brought up 
properly—that is the mischief of it. At school 
they learn all sorts of difficult subjects, discuss 
political economy, and what not, and know 
nothing at all about home economy. We all 
know that in well-to-do homes mothers are 
continually almost at their wits’ end because they 
cannot hire clever servants. Yet we hear of 
women being independent, and earning their 
own living. Why should not fathers pay their 
daughters the wage they would give the maid, and 
let the daughters do the work? By this means 
the daughter would earn money, and gain the 
skill that comes from practice as well. 

“Mr. Gregory was in my opinion quite right 
when he said a knowledge of the details of this 
most necessary skill can only be gained by practice. 
I should add, it can only be gained slowly ; the 
foundations for it have to be laid early, almost in 
infancy. Yet, when they will do it, educated girls 
can do household work far better than rough 
untrained girls can do. An instance of this came 
under my own knowledge. A girl who had taken 
all sorts of prizes at school came to stay with my 
husband and me. (Mr. Smith was seen vigorously 
to nod his head when this remark was made.) No 
sooner was she settled than the cook was taken ill. 
Our young friend offered to do her work. She 
said she knew very little about it, but she would 
try her best. Her best was excellent ; we had a 
far better time than when the servant was to the 
fore. She got a cookery-book and thought out 
what she was going to do, and made capital 
dinners. Our cook had been with us two years, 
and I had done my best to teach her, but some- 
how she did not seem to understand. Really, after 
cooking for three days, this girl managed better 
than the cook did after two years’ experience. 
She brought her common-sense to bear : she drew 





out plans beforehand, and tried to find out the 
reason of things. She went about the house 
quietly and did not upset things as she weni along. 
She had taste too, and used her eyes. In fact, she 
convinced me that it is a mistake to say the young 
women of to-day have lost their taste for household 
work. I believe if they would begin early 2 

Clang sounded the bell! Mrs. Smith’s five 
minutes had expired, and she was so much as- 
tonished to find that she had spoken at such length 
that she did not finish her sentence. 





Miss Mary Rogers, B.A., arose. She said : 

“ Does not Mrs. Smith’s experience rather belie 
her words? She says that domestic skill must be 
acquired slowly, and that those who would have it 
must devote themselves to it from their early years. 
Yet she goes on to tell us of her friend who displayed 
an aptitude for it after a very short apprenticeship. 
This is the point I should like to urge. I do not 
believe that this household skill is so very difficult 
to acquire. I do not see whya girl should not gain 


what is required simply by giving say a couple of 


hours daily to the business for about two years. 
What is there so very difficult about housekeeping ? 
With attention, intelligence, and industry, I should 
have thought it could be mastered easily. I speak 
as a theorist only, for I confess that I do not 
know much about it now, but if ever the time 
should come that I need to know it, I zw7// master 
it—about that I am determined. Moreover, I am 
glad to testify that among my personal friends there 
are several women who have been to college and 
taken prizes, but who are now married and presid- 
ing with great success over household and family. 
Their homes are the centres of comfort and culture, 
yet theyare not always talking about their cleverness. 
When I hear the boasts that professional house- 
keepers make, I cannot help being reminded of 
Charles Lamb’s remarkas a procession of teetotallers 
passed. ‘If they are sober,’ he said, ‘they need 
not make such a noise about it.’ So with these 
good managers. If they can make a pudding, 
they need not make such a noise about it. After 
all——” 

Clang went the bell, and Miss Rogers sat down. 
Mrs. Jones arose. She said : 


“ Miss Rogers is pleased to be very sarcastic, but 
I think she does not fully estimate the difficulties o. 
the situation. Household work is not the simple, 
straightforward affair she thinks it. Very high 
qualities have to be exercised before a woman can 
be a good husband-keeper, a good child-keeper, a 
good house-keeper. ‘This is why so few women 
succeed in this line. Unquestionably Miss Rogers 
is right when she suggests that a woman who had 
been educated and had her powers developed 
would make a better housekeeper than a rough un- 
educated woman would ever do; that is, I suppose, 
if she gave her mind toit. Many of us think, how- 
ever, that the chances are that the highly educated 
girl would not give her mind to it. ‘The attention 
given to study and the ‘ ologies’ would destroy the 
interest in small matters of detail, of which house- 
keeping is composed. Consequently we very 
seldom see learned women who are good house- 
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keepers ; when these women marry they usually 
make a failure of the home.” 

“ May I say a few words in reply to Mrs. Jones?” 
said Miss Rogers. 

The Speaker shook his head. “I cannot allow 
anyone to speak more than once,” he said. Miss 
Rogers retired and Dr. Anstey rose. 

“T think I can guess what reply Miss Rogers 
was about to make,” he said. “If she will allow 
me, I will be her spokesman.” Miss Rogers bowed. 
“That reply is a question. Is it the case that edu- 
cated women fail to keep house successfully? 
Miss Rogers tells us that in her experience the con- 
trary is the case. Yet it seems to be generally 
taken for granted that a female student cannot 
possibly be a good housekeeper. I confess I 
think that statements of the sort are the expression 
of what the speakers imagine likely to be, rather 
than of the fact they know. Those who have had 
personal acquaintance with educated women tell 
us that when they preside over a household they 
are almost invariably particularly proud of their 
housekeeping, and clever in the performance of 
all household duties. After all, do we not degrade 
household work unduly when we say that rough 
uneducated women can do it, but refined educated 
women cannot? What we want to do is to convince 
clever women that household work is worthy of 
their powers ; that to promote the welfare, moral 
and physical, and the comfort of a husband and 
children, is a work of supreme importance. In the 
interest of home life let us secure the help of clever 
women, and cease to encourage and applaud the 
incapables.” 

Dr. Anstey sat down, and Lilian Brown arose. 


“ Please may I say a word or two?” she asked 
diffidently. Then gradually gathering courage she 
proceeded. ‘ Uncle Gregory said something about 
ladies on the Continent devoting themselves to 
household affairs, and he said that when women 
did so they were honoured. I should like to tell 
you what I know. After I left school, father and 
mother sent me to Germany, to learn German and 
music. I did not go to school—I lived with a 
German family ; and two or three German girls 
were there also who had come to learn house- 
keeping. Those girls had a very bad time. They 
seemed to me to spend their lives to little purpose, 
and to get very little satisfaction out of it. One 
day I remember particularly when friends were 
expected, and a specially good dinner had to be 
provided. The two daughters of the house and 
the two German girls went into the kitchen directly 
after breakfast, and the four worked hard for three 
hours, making one pudding. It was a superior 
pudding, composed of materials that needed much 
preparation, suchas almonds blanched and pounded, 
raisins stoned and chopped, fine breadcrumbs, 
eggs which had to be whisked till firm, and butter 
that had to be creamed. Every process was gone 
through most conscientiously I know; nothing 
was shirked. But there was the fact—four people 
were occupied three hours upon the pudding. Yet 
it was eaten in a few minutes. It was enjoyed of 
course, but it was quickly forgotten. I could not 
help thinking those girls had wasted their time. 


“Then Uncle Gregory said women were honoured 
who were devoted to household affairs. Are they? 
I would not like to change places with those 
German girls. Their father and brothers never 
talked to them about anything interesting ; they 
were treated as if they were children. I remember 
on one occasion taking a walk with a brother and 
sister. The sister had been shopping, she had 
several parcels, a waterproof, and an umbrella. She 
asked her brother if he would relieve her of one or 
two of them ; and he answered with great scorn, 
‘Do you take me for an Englishman?’ I have no 
doubt he would have carried my parcels—I was a 
stranger—but he would not do it for his sister ; so I 
took care that he never was allowed to do it for me. 
My own brothers would not have treated me so 
unkindly. Anyhow, I cannot but think that Uncle 
Gregory is mistaken when he says that the girls are 
honoured who devote themselves to domestic work. 
The German girls do it ; and I know that, from 
what I saw in Germany, I would very much rather 
be an English girl.” 


Mr. Edward Jones rose. He said: “May I 
suggest that Miss Lilian is making the mistake of 
drawing general conclusions from a particular case ? 
Surely all Germans are not as rude as the young 
man of her acquaintance. Is she not mistaken also 
when she says that domestic skill is not regarded 
as honourable? We must all at one time or another 
have known women who have taken up public or 
philanthropic work and neglected the home for it. 
In every instance the result has been disastrous. 
The husband has been miserable, the children have 
brought disgrace on their families, and yet every 
one pitied them, and thought their errors to some 
extent excusable, because their home was so miser- 
able. A special case recurs to my mind while I 
speak. Years ago I knew a family who came to abso- 
lute ruin simply because the mother was a poetess. 
She was a very interesting person, and extremely 
clever. It was delightful to enter into conversation 
with her, because her thoughts were so elevating and 
bright. But her house! Oh dear! And her unfor- 
tunate husband and children ! They all came to 
ruin. Unquestionably this woman would have 
been honoured more than she was, if she had 
studied household good as much as she studied 
poetry. 

“The fact of the matter is that the world needs 
good cocks and housekeepers more than it needs 
poets. On this point I should like to quote a re- 
mark of an American lady, Mrs. Winslow. Here 
It is: 

“*If never another line of poetry should be 
written, there is enough beautiful work of the poets 
of all ages to last us for five centuries tocome. It 
will be much longer than that before Milton, 
Shakespeare, and Dante are worn out. But in 
view of the race of dyspeptics which we are rearing, 
I must say that if a woman wants to be a benefactor 
to her race, let her make a useful, elevating home 
for her family, and try to improve the cooking of 
her day and generation. ‘Who sweeps a floor as 
for God’s laws,’ says dear old George Herbert, 
‘makes that and the action fine.’ By that I take 
it he meant faithful, conscientious sweeping, which 








keeps the corners clean and the carpet bright, not 
a mere stirring up of dust in the middle of the 
room. <As I said before, the world is in much 
greater need of good housekeepers than it is of 
poets, and the cheerful, loving, refined, and educated 
home-maker is of as much consequence in God’s 
great plan of the universe—yes, as even Mrs. 
Barrett Browning herself.’” 

Loud applause followed the reading of this 
quotation. When it had subsided, vivacious little 
Mrs. Jones arose. She said : 


“T fully agree with everything my husband said, 
and I admire his quotation very much. There is 
one aspect of the subject, however, that has not been 
mentioned, and I should like to refer to it. We 
are constantly told that girls do not care for house- 
hold work as they ought to do. Has it never 
occurred to anyone that perhaps girls lose heart 
with regard to cookery and housekeeping because 
they see that men are so often unreasonable in 
their demands? It is reasonable enough for a man 
to love comfort and to like palatable food, but 
some of the men fond of good living no woman 
could satisfy. Miss Lilian spoke of four women 
spending three hours in making a pudding that 
was eaten in a few minutes. There are scores of 
men who would not object at all that the women 
of their families should spend their time thus. I 
have no doubt they would think time and strength 
well spent that was given to providing them with 
luxuries. Comfort and order in the home with 
well-cooked wholesome food are advantageous ; 
but luxury and encouragements to self-indulgence 
and luxurious living are harmful to the people who 
have them ; to provide them is a degradation and a 
waste oftime. Luxurious living leads to gout and 
dyspepsia ; self-indulgence encourages ‘selfishness, 
and converts a man into an animal. We cannot 
wonder that girls turn away from household work 
when they discover how exacting men become who 
cultivate a taste for good living.” 


Mrs. Saunders was the next speaker. She spoke 
in a somewhat stately manner, and said : “ When 
my friends tell us that girls in these days do not 
perform household duties, they perhaps forget 
the changed conditions of woman’s life that have 
resulted from the invention of machinery and 
various domestic appliances. A hundred years 
ago women had to labour to supply the simplest 
needs of life. In those days almost every family 
owned a loom, a spinning-wheel, and sets of 
knitting-needles, and the family comfort depended 
largely on the degree of skill and industry with 
which these implements were handled. The term 
‘household ’ work was far more comprehensive then 
than it is now. The invention of the sewing- 


machine alone has very much lessened the demands 
on a woman’s time, whilst the manufacture of still- 
room products such as sauces, pickles, jams, and 
condiments has rendered it no longer necessary for 
women to make these things. I feel sure that the 
girls of the present day are quite willing to do their 
duty in this direction. Yet they cannot but see 
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— 


that—the conditions being what they are—after a 
girl has done all which pertains to housekeeping as 
a profession, and to housekeeping as a fine art, in 
her relation as a daughter and sister—after she has 
done all that duty and interest require for the order 
of the house, and the wellbeing of those she loves, 
she has still energies to spare, and a reserved power 
for other work. We want our girls to be domesti- 
cated—we all agree with Mr. Gregory Brown so 
far—but surely he will agree with me in thinking 
that now that inventive skill has done so much to 
save time from the wheel and the loom, the oven 
and the hearth, it would be a waste of precious 
material to make girls devote a// their energies to 
household work. The domestic function usefully 
exercises a portion of woman’s powers ; it cannot 
employ them all—that is, if she simply assists in the 
household as a daughter, and does not make her 
living by household work as a professional.” 


As Mrs. Saunders sat down, Mr. Brown rose. 
“Thank you, Mrs. Saunders,” he said. “ Your 
remarks have been very much to the point. Now 


the time has come for this debate to close. May: 


I sum up the whole discussion by repeating a 
remark which once fell from the lips of a noble 
woman. ‘When a young lady is called upon to 
manage a house or to undertake any other work, 
we are not so much concerned to ask what she 
knows, as what she zs.’ If she is industrious, 
capable, persevering, and conscientious, she will be 
equal to the demands which life makes upon her. 
If she is giddy, self-indulgent, and weak, she will 
fail in housekeeping as in everything. This debate 
has proved satisfactorily that all here are of opinion 
that girls ought to know how to manage and order 
the home, no matter what else they do. A girl’s 
work, like charity, ought to begin at home ; then, 
like charity, it can go elsewhere. I have not the 
slightest doubt that all the girls of my acquaintance 
will cheerfully take their share of household work 
should circumstances require them to do so. 

“ Before leaving the chair, may I announce that at 
the next sitting of this Parliament we shall discuss 
the subject of ‘How to Improve the Life of the 
Kitchen.’ We shall then hope to hear first those 
of our friends who have not had time to speak this 
evening.” 


Thus ended the first debate of the Home Parlia- 
ment. Careful observers might have noticed that 
as Mr. Brown, in concluding his speech, said that 
he had not the slightest doubt that “ the girls of his 
acquaintance would take their share of household 
work,” he glanced across the room at his daughters, 
who were sitting side by side. In response he 
received from them both a nod and a smile. 
Apparently the debate had not been held in vain. 
Lilian and Kitty Brown had been inspired by it 
to resolve to study the household good of their 
family. 

As, shortly after this, the Browns took the house 
which they had had in view, and did not add 
to the domestic staff, their friends concluded that 
the suggestions given at the Home Parliament had 
been carried into practice. 
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AUTOCRATIC BREVITIES. 


FROM SOME OF THE BOOKS OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


‘TALKING is like playing on the harp; there is as much 
in laying the hands on the strings to stop their vibra- 
tions as in twanging them to bring out their music. 

Autocrat. 


Nobody talks much that doesn’t say unwise things, things 
he did not mean to say; as no person plays much without 
striking a wrong note sometimes. Talk, to me, is only 
spading up the ground for crops of thought. I can’t answer 
for what will turn up. ... Better, I think, the hearty 
abandonment of one’s self to the suggestions of the moment, 
at the risk of an occasional slip of the tongue, perceived the 
instant it escapes, but just one syllable too late, than the 
royal reputation of never saying a foolish thing. — Professor. 


Don’t flatter yourselves that friendship authorises you to 
say disagreeable things to your intimates. On the contrary, 
the nearer you come into relation with a person, the more 
necessary do tact and courtesy become. Except in cases of 
necessity, which are rare, leave your friend to learn un- 
pleasant truths from his enemies ; they are ready enough to 
tell them. — ufocrat. 


Scientific knowledge, even in the most modest persons, 
has mingled with it a something which partakes of inso- 
lence. Absolute, peremptory facts are bullies; and those 
who keep company with them are apt to get a bullying 
habit of mind. — Auéocrat. 


There are those who hold the opinion that truch is only 
safe when diluted—about one-fifth to four-fifths lies—as the 
oxygen of the air is with its nitrogen. Else it would burn 
us all up. — Guardian Angel. 


I find the great thing in this world is not so much where 
we stand, as in what direction we are moving. To reach 
the port of heaven we must sometimes sail with the wind 
and sometimes against it—but we must sail and not drift, 
nor lie at anchor. —Az/ocrat. 


The arguments by which the Devil prevails are precisely 
the ones which the Devil-queller most rarely answers. The 
way to argue down a vice is not to tell lies about it—to say 
that it has no attractions when everybody knows that it has 
—but rather to let it make out its case just as it certainly 
will in the moment of temptation, and then meet it with the 
weapons furnished by the Divine armoury. —A w/ocrat. 


Inasmuch as religion and law and the whole social order 
of civilised society, to say nothing of literature and art, are 
so founded on and pervaded by sentiment, that they would 
all go to pieces without it, it is a word not to be used too 
lightly in passing judgment, as if it were an element to be 
thrown out or treated with small consideration. Reason 
nay be the lever, but sentiment gives you the fulcrum and 
the place to stand on if you want to move the world. — Poet. 


I think you will find it true that before any vice can 
fasten on a man, body, mind, or moral nature must be 
debilitated. The mosses and fungi gather on sickly trees, 
not thriving ones; and the odiovs parasites which fasten 
on the human frame choose that which is already enfeebled. 

Autocrat. 


Number Seven said he never wrote a line of “ poetry” in 
his life except once when he was sufiering from temporary 
weakness of body and mind. That is because he is a poet. 
If he had not been one he would very certainly have taken 
to tinkling rhymes. What should you think of the probable 
musical genius of a young man who was particularly fond of 
jingling a set of sleigh-bells? Should you expect him to 
turn out a Mozart or a Beethoven ?—Over the Teacups. 


It will not take you many years to bring you to the 
period of life when men, at least the majority of writing and 
talking men, do nothing but praise. Men, like peaches 
and pears, grow sweet a little while before they begin to 
decay. — Autocrat. 


There is infinite pathos in unsuccessful authorship. The 
book that perishes unread is the deaf-mute of literature. 
The great asylum of oblivion is full of such, making in 
audible signs to each other in leaky garrets and unattainable 
upper shelves. — Guardian Angel. 


Nothing is so commonplace as to wish to be remarkable. 
Autocrat. 


Arrow-heads must be brought toa sharp point, and the 
guillotine-axe must have a slanting edge. Something in 
tensely human, narrow, and definite pierces to the seat of 
our sensibilities more readily than huge occurrences and 
catastrophes. A nail will pick a lock that defies hatchet 
and hammer. — Au/focrat. 


I don’t want a woman to weigh me in a balance ; ther 
are men enough for that sort of work. The judicial 
character isn’t captivating in females, sir. A womar 
fascinates a man quite as often by what she overlooks as by 
what she sees. . . . I don’t believe the Devil would give 
half as much for the services of a sinner as he would for one 
of these folks who are always doing virtuous acts in a way 
to make them unpleasing. — Professor. 


Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle which fits 
them all. —Autocrat. 


I will tell you my rule. Talk about those subjects you 
have had long in your mind, and listen to what others say 
about subjects you have studied but recently. Knowledge 
and timber shouldn’t be much used until they are seasoned. 

Autocrat. 

Let me give you a caution. Be very careful how you tell 
an author he is dvo//. Ten to one he will hate you ; and if 
he does, be sure he can do you a mischief, and very prob- 
ably will. Say you cried over his romance or his verses, 
and he will love you and send you a copy. You can laugh 
over that as much as you like—in private. — Autocrat. 


I wonder if anybody ever finds fault with anything I say 
at this table when it is repeated. I hope they do, I am 
sure. I should be very certain that I had said nothing of 
much s‘gnificance if they did not. — Awfocrat. 


Liberavi animam meam (1 have unburdened my mind). 
That is the meaning of my book, and of my literary life. 
Poet. 
10 








Uuricties. 


James Darmesteter, of the Collége de France.—The 
death of M. Darmesteter, the prince of Oriental scholars in 
France, is among the notable events of the year. Professor 
\[ax Miiller, who had been in constant correspondence with 
him, and had heard nothing of his illness, wrote a long letter 
to the ‘* Times” on seeing his unexpected decease announced. 
«* France is rich in brilliant Oriental scholars,” he wrote, 
**but Professor James Darmesteter was facile primus. By 
the soundness of his knowledge and the sureness of his 
judgment he seemed to carry on the great traditions of such 
men as Lenormant, senior, and Quatremére. His magnum 
opus was the translation of the Avesta, the sacred book of 
Zoroaster, a splendid undertaking carried out at the expense 
of a rich French merchant, M. Guimet. By this translation 
he proved himself the worthy successor of Eugéne Burnouf, 
who in his famous ‘Commentaire sur le Yasna’ laid down 
the only safe principles by which the meaning of the ancient 
sacred books of the East can be recovered.” At the time of 
his 4eath he was engaged in reading the proof sheets of a 
new edition of the Avesta, one of the few books of the 
series for which a new edition was demanded. 

Of more interest to the great majority of English readers 
are the following facts about the Professor. His grandfather 
was a German Jew from Darmstadt, who on settling in 
France took the name of Darmesteter. James was educated 
in Paris, and from very early years devoted himself to Oriental 
studies. In 1875 a thesis on the mythology of the Avesta 
was ‘*crowned” by the Institute. The same honour was 
conferred in 1883 on a collection of essays on ‘‘ Orientalism 
and the Aryans.” Many other works in different years came 
from his study, such as ** Chants populaires des Afghans,” 
‘* Etudes Iraniennes,” ‘* Le Mahdi depuis les Origines de 
P'Islam.” 

Professor Max Miiller’s intimacy commenced when his 
friend translated into French his book on the ‘‘ Origin and 
Growth of Religion.” By this time his learning had gained 
for him the position of assistant professor of Zend at the 
‘* Ecole des Hautes Etudes.” Latterly he was Professor at 
the Collége de France, and one of the editors of the ‘* Revue 
de Paris.” In all these studies and positions he was a learned 
scholar rather than a devout searcher after truth. Out- 
wardly he professed the religion of his ancestors, but was of 
the new type of reformed Jews, very liberal and tolerant. 
He was a traveller frequently, both in the East and in 
England. We have seen him in Oxford. He married an 
English wife, Mary Robinson, whose poems he had trans- 
lated into French, and who, as well as her sister, Mabel 
Robinson, was well known in literary circles. Whether the 
lameness, evident as we saw him in Oxford, was temporary, 
or permanent, as that of Byron or Vambéry, we are not 
aware, 


Treasure Trove.—According to Blackstone, the law of 
** treasure trove ” regulates the procedure in case of money, 
coins, gold or silver plate, and other valuables found hidden, 
either underground or in any privaie place. The treasure 
belongs to the Crown, he says, if no previous owner or hider 
of the treasure is found. But the usage has in recent times 
been very uncertain and various. It is the duty of the 
finder to make known the discovery to the coroner of the 
district. Concealment of treasure trove is a misdemeanour 
at common law, but there can be no charge of theft until 
the coroner declares the property to belong to the Crown. 
A recent occurrence brought the question again to notice, 
and shows that inore special rules need to be enacted and 
put into practice. Some workmen, on a building estate in 


Hackney Wick, found a ring, the discovery of which was 
duly reported, It has been the practice of late years for 
the Crown to forego its claim, except when the treasure is 
ofa kind suitable for preservation in national institutions. 
The ring found at Hackney Wick, on being submitted to 
archeological experts, was decided to have been one of 
sixteen amulets made in accordance with the wil! of Sir 
Edward Shaw, goldsmith, and Alderman of the City of 
London, in the year 1487. The amulets were intended as 
charms against disease. The Treasury authorities fixed the 
value at £20, and decided to deposit the historical relic in 
the British Museum, at the same time forwarding one-third 
of that amount, £6 13s. 4d., to be divided among the three” 
labourers who found the ring. 


Stamp Collection Sold for £10,000.—A collection of 
Australian stamps, including envelopes, cards, wrappers, 
and other postal requisites (many of the specimens unused), 
was lately sold for £10,000. This is the largest price ever 
paid for a collection of stamps. It belonged to Mr. 
M. P. Castle, vice-President of the Philatelic Society of 
London. The preservation of Australian stamps by Mr. 
Castle was begun in 1872, so that in 22 years there was 
time for a vast accumulation from our Australian colonies. 
In Australia, as in all countries, Great Britain especially, 
there ought to be some central authority to sanction the 
introduction of new designs by the holders of the licence for 
supplying stamps. This is the only method of hindering 
the multiplication of specimens, which are often needless 
and confusing, however excellent the artistic designs 
may be. 


What was Shakespeare like ?-—In the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” 
volume for 1893 an article appeared describing the almost 
forgotten incident of 1814, when Mr. Bullock, the celebrated 
traveller and proprietor of the ‘* London Museum,” at the 
Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly, spent a whole week at Stratford- 
on-Avon, examining the bust of Shakespeare. He obtained 
leave from Dr. Davenport, then vicar of Stratford, to take 
the bust down, and the most careful inspection and measure- 
ments were made. On his return to London he invited 
Benjamin West, then President of the Royal Academy, Dr. 
Spurzheim, and Sir Walter Scott to meet him at his house 
in Tenterden Street. The conclusion was that this bust was 
the only authentic likeness of Shakespeare, and as Chantrey 
afterwards said, ‘‘a genuine portrait taken from a cast after 
death.” This cast, it was stated by the writer of the article 
in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” was taken to London after death by 
Dr. John Hall, Shakespeare’s son-in-law, and passed into the 
hands of Gerard Johnson, a Dutch sculptor, who had made 
the bust of old John Combe in Stratford Church, of Lord 
Bacon at Verulam, and many other figures of that time. 

All this seems to be unknown to Mr. Cargill, who has 
written a paper on ‘‘ The Likenesses of Shakespeare.” The 
** Review of Reviews” quotes Mr. Cargill’s article from the 
‘*Strand Magazine,” and adds that no one knows what 
became of the cast after it had been used by Gerard Johnson. 
The fashion of having such effigies went out after his death. 

A cast was discovered many years ago in the possession of 
a German, Ludwig Becker, which is supposed to be the very 
one from which Gerard Johnson made the bust. An Ame- 
rican, Mr. Page, came from New York in 1850 to see it, 
and made from it a set of models of Shakespeare’s features 
which at the time attracted great attention. 

‘* Tam able,” says the Editor of the ‘* Review of Reviews,” 
**to supplement Mr. Cargill’s paper by information eommuni- 
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«ated by Lord Ronald Gower. 


Lord Ronald spent ten years 
over the Shakespeare memorial which he presented to the 
town of Stratford-on-Avon, and in the course of those years 
he naturally devoted much time to the study of all the 
portraits and busts of Shakespeare that are extant. He told 
me he had paid careful attention to the Becker mask, and 
bad carefully compared it with the Shakespeare bust. He 
said that by the Bertillion system of measurement there could 
be no doubt whatever that the bust was practically modelled 
from the mask. The only difference is in the length of the 
nose. The tip of the nose in the bust seems to have been 
broken off and repaired by shortening it. The measurements 
were minutely exact, and he had therefore without hesitation 
selected the bust and the mask for his Shakespeare, which 
in many respects is the finest which has yet been produced. 
Lord Ronald Gower told me that he had recently had com- 
munications with the owner of the mask in order to see 
whether he would part with it for a consideration, Lord 
Ronald’s intention being, if possible, to secure it for the 
museum at Stratford. The owner, however, refused to part 
with it for a less sum than £10,000, The mask therefore 
remains in Germany, waiting the appearance of some Ame- 
rican millionaire to carry off this famous trophy to the New 
World.” 

A copy of the face is given in the ‘‘ Strand Magazine” and 
in the ** Review of Reviews” for October. Photographs of 
the monumental memorial do not show well the statue of 
Shakespeare which surmounts the group. A photograph 
taken trom an elevated platform or scaffolding erected for 
the purpose would do justice to this part of the sculptor’s 
work, which is certainly the best presentment of ‘* what 
Shakespeare was like.” 


Science and Religion. — How strange it seems that physical 
science should ever have been thought adverse to religion. 
The ride of physical science is, indeed, like every other 
pride, adverse to both religion and truth; but sencerity 
of science, su far from being hostile, is the path-maker among 
the mountains, for the feet of those who publish peace. 

Mr. Ruskin. 


Curteis’s Reports. —The reports so named are well known 
to the legal profession, and found in every legal library. 
The title was given from the Editor, William Calverley 
Curteis, LL.D., who for many years practised as an advo- 
cate at Doctors’ Commons in the Ecclesiastical and Admi- 
ralty. At the removal of the courts from Doctors’ Commons, 
Dr. Curteis retired to his country residence at Seale in 
Norfolk, where he was long active and useful as a magistrate. 
In London his name was remembered by few, and has only 
now been recalled by an obituary notice in the Times, which 
records his death at the age of 96. He was born in 1798. 


Lucifer-Match Inventor. It has been generally believed, 
and we gave the statement in the ‘* Leisure Hour” ‘* Varieties” 
some years ago, that the invention of lucifer matches was 
due to Mr., now Sir, Isaac Holden, M. P., who still survives 
as one of the oldest Members of Parliament. This was in 
1829, as we then said. In boyhood, before that time, a 
little bottle of phosphorus in a case was the we plus ultra of 
invention, and was used instead of the ruder flint and steel 
with tinder, either for domestic purposes, or for the sur- 
reptitious midnight feasts of schoolboys. 

It turns out that the real inventor was John Walker, an 
apothecary of Stockton, two years earlier, in 1827. Ina 
lecture in the Borough Hall of Stockton on ‘‘ Methods of 
obtaining light and fire in all ages and among all nations,” 
Mr. Parrott, the lecturer, exhibited the old shop book of 
Mr. Walker for that year. It was shown that a box of 
lucifer matches, getting light by friction, was sold in April 
1827 to Mr. Hickson, a solicitor, for 1s. 3a. 

So important is the discovery deemed that an influential 
committee is formed to erect a statue to John Walker. Sir 
Isaac Holden is an honorary member of this Stockton com- 
mittee, stating, when nominated, that he was not aware of 
the priority of invention. Other claims have been made in 
France and Germany, but the honour or good fortune cer- 
tainly belongs to John Walker, who died in May 1859, 
-aged 52. 

It was the beginning of a most wonderful movement in 
history, at, and commerce. Think of the superstitious awe 


with which, not in Jerusalem alone, but throughout the 
nations who are ignorant of the invention, is hailed the “ mi- 
raculous”” light obtained from lucifer matches! How vast 
the wealth derived among civilised races from the manu- 
facture of ** safety matches” of all kinds! Nor can we forget 
the political excitement when Mr. Robert Lowe sought to 
tax the match-boxes, with his unconscious joke, Ex luce 
lucellum, which almost caused a social revolution in London. 
A memorial plate has meanwhile been fixed on the site of 
Mr. Walker’s old shop in the High Street of Stockton, 


Mr. Ruskin's last Message to Oxford from Coniston. 
In 1859 a book on the Oxford Museum was published with 
the names of Henry W. Acland, M.p., and John Ruskin, 
M.A., Honorary students of Christ Church. This book has 
long been out of print. Mr. Ruskin has since retired from 
Oxford, for reasons which it would take too much space to 
explain here. Dr. Acland, now Sir Henry Acland, still is a 
prominent man in the University, and the most active super- 
intendent of the work at the Museum. Being often urged to 
re-issue the book published at the beginning of the Museum, 
Sir Henry went to see Mr. Ruskin in his retreat in the north. 
The result was that a new edition has been issued of the 
almost forgotten book, with the imprint of Mr. Ruskin’s own 
printer, George Allen, London and Orpington. The last 
words at the end of the happy visit to Brantwood, Coniston, 
in August 1893, were these: ‘*Say to my friends in the 
Oxford Museum from me, May God bless the reverent and 
earnest study of Nature and of Man, to His Glory, to the 
better teaching of the Future, to the benefit of our Country, 
and to the good of all Mankind.” 


Swallowing Alive.—The strange incident at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, when a boa nine feet in length swallowed 
a companion of eight feet, has recalled many wonderful stories 
of similar kind. A few years ago a python of huge size 
seized a boa, and would have swallowed it entire but for the 
energetic exertions of Mr. Bartlett and of the keeper of the 
serpent-house. Several cases have been since narrated, 
sometimes by eye-witnesses. 

Mr, Wells, the Marine Superintendent of the Brighton 
Aquarium, in a letter, says that ‘* fishes are as often notable 
for extraordinary swallowing as snakes and reptiles. Some 
years ago there were three large pike in one of the tanks 
here, from 18 to 28 Ibs. The pike of 28 Ibs. swallowed his 
companion of 18 Ibs., but the victim proved too long for 
him, so the tail projected out of his mouth. After several 
days, as digestion went on, the whole of the tail disappeared. 
Last summer a conger eel swallowed a large dog-fish and 
kept it down, though it was swallowed ¢az/-first, which is 
very unusual with fishes.” 

Many will remember the curious adventure at the 
Brighton Aquarium, when a dog-fish swallowed a large 
octopus. The octopus was in the adjoining tank, and 
during the night climbed over the glass wall in search of 
prey. A dog-fish seized and swallowed the formidable 
intruder. The specimen was for many years exhibited, but 
has now disappeared, possibly from the cost and trouble 
involved in preserving the contents of the immense jar. 


High Regimental Honour. The 1st battalion of the East 
Lancashire Regiment (the old 30th foot) bears on its colours 
a long list of distinguished services throughout the present 
century: Egypt, the Cape, the Peninsula, with Badajoz, 
Salamanca, Vittoria; then Waterloo; the Crimea, with Alma 
and Inkerman ; and lastly China, and Afghanistan from 1878 
to 1880. Stationed at Lucknow this year, a fearful epidemic 
of cholera broke out. The 3cth, as their regimental paper 
“The xxx” records, were forced to go into ‘cholera 
camp.” On one day in August fifty men were sent to 
hospital, and the average deaths for some time were fifteen 
a day. The doctors of the regiment and chaplains of the 
station, including the Roman Catholic chaplain, were un- 
wearied in their labours, for all the native servants had fled, 
and the hospital was full of stricken and dying men. 

An appeal was made to the regiment to supply volunteers 
to help the doctors. It was a critical time. After long 
drought a deluge of rain had come, the heaviest rainfall that 
Lucknow has known for many years. For three weeks there 
was a succession of thunderstorms and rain such as the 
tropics only can show. ‘* From the commencement of this 
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rain the camp was transformed into one large lake ; drainage 
was, impossible, and the water lay all over the camp and 
within the tents to a depth of one or two feet. The tents 
were wet through, and, of course, in many instances came 
down. Owing to exposure, the epidemic increased with 
alarming rapidity.” Nearly one hundred died in hospital, 
and the sickness and weakness of most of the men of the 
regiment were pitiable. Yet they came forward at once when 
called upon. 

When the epidemic had passed away there was issued a 
letter from the Commander-in-chief, in which, after expressing 
sympathy with the battalion in its heavy losses, his Excel- 
lency says, ‘‘ It is impossible to imagine any more depressing 
surroundings, and I am very proud to think that the regiment 
behaved throughout as well as possible. Such an epidemic 
of cholera is as high a trial as a battalion can have.” 

Surgeon-Captain Thompson writes: ‘‘In returning the 
men to duty who have been acting as hospital orderlies in 
the Kokrail Cholera Hospital, I have the honour to inform 
you that these men came forward and volunteered for this 
very arduous and dangerous duty at a time of great pressure, 
when nearly all the temporary native servants had deserted, 
and the hospital was full with sick and dying; these men 
came forward nobly, doing their°work of mercy manfully and 
without flinching, even though one of their number, I regret 
to say, died the first day, and by their efforts, I have no 
doubt, saved many valuable lives; and I and the medical 
officers and warrant officers associated with me wish to express 
to these men our thanks for their assistance. I could not 
take one-tenth of those who volunteered.” 

A staff-officer of the Lucknow command writes: ‘* The 
men of the regiment came through the trial admirably—no 
funk, no panic, bore their sufferings well, and volunteere:| 
to nurse their sick comrades.” Another staff-officer in the 
command writes: ‘The behaviour of the regiment is the 
admiration of everyone.” 

The whole affair is honourable to the regiment, and is a 
** victory of peace” as worthy as those of war which adorn 
their colours. In discipline, endurance, and good feeling 
the British soldiers prove themselves as excellent as in the 
qualities which are rewarded with the Victoria Cross, and 
this record of Lucknow in 1894 is such as the whole army 
may be proud of. 


Diphtheria and Antitoxine.—We have the authority of 
Sir Robert Lister for the following statement as to the 
remedy for diphtheria, introduced by M. Roux, and received 
with so much enthusiasm on the Continent: ‘It appears 
to be a beautiful quality of this substance (antitoxine) that 
a single administration of it to a healthy person, with no 
more pain than is occasioned by a subcutaneous injection of 
morphia, confers an immunity which, though not of very 
long duration, would be amply sufficient to protect those 
attending on a diphtheritic patient from an attack of the 
disease.” This is a satisfactory opinion as to the protective 
and preventive nature of the remedy, but we need much larger 
experience as to its curative power. The employment of anti- 
toxine by M. Roux may turn out to be as open to doubt as 
the treatment of Herr Koch, and we must await the result of 
wider practice. 


Resignation of Sir Henry Acland. - At the close of 1894, 
the Regius Professor of Medicine, Sir Henry W. Acland, 
resigns his professorship, on account of age and failing 
health. Those who saw the energy of the veteran Professor 
during the meeting of the British Association this year 
would deem the cessation from any of his manifold and 
active services uncalled for. But prudence approves, for 
personal and family reasons, this gradual retirement from 
active public life. He has served the University in various 
offices for fifty years. He has witnessed and taken a leading 
part in bringing about the revival of scientific studies and 
introducing a wider education at Oxford. He it was who, 
when Radcliffe Librarian, moved the library to the New 
Museum, in the establishing and extension of which he has 
taken the greatest interest for nearly thirty-five years. The 
popular book about the ‘* Oxford Museum,” published in 
1859, after being for thirty years out of print, was re-issued 
in 1893, bearing as formerly the honoured names of 
Henry Acland and John Ruskin. A beautiful photograph 
adorns this book, taken in August of last year by Miss 


Acland, while the two veterans were sitting in the gardere 
at Brantwood consulting about the republication of the 
volume. The visit to America in 1860, when he was invited 
to accompany the Prince of Wales; the membership and 


presidency of the General Medical Council from 1858 to- 


1887 ; the presidency of the British Medical Association in 
1868 ; and many other incidental facts in his public life, 
have been recalled in newspaper notices. Above all will be 
remembered the zeal and wisdom of Sir Henry Acland in all 
that pertains to the Oxford Museum, in the extension of 
which he will continue to labour, let us hope, for many a year 
after his resignation of the professorial chair. 


Poison-Bottles.—The Zancet reports the introduction 
of a bottle for containing poisonous substances, proposed by 
Mr. Quine, of Pendleton, Manchester. It does not stand 
erect on the table, but is flat and lying down, with the word 
** Poison” in raised letters. The fingers must touch the 
table in lifting the bottle for use. The peculiar shape 
renders the distinction from ordinary medicine-bottles plain 
in the dark as well as in the light. So many deplorable 
accidents have occurred through giving doses of poisonous 
liniments or lotions, meant for external use, notwithstanding 
the colouring of the glass and other differences, that this. 
new safety bottle is worthy of use in sick rooms. 


‘* Practice with Science’ in Farming.—The motto of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, adopted in the time of Philip 
Pusey and Dean Buckland, has as yet been but imperfectly- 
carried out for the training of farmers. There are some 
splendid schools, such as that at Cirencester, but the 
education is not within the reach of ordinary tenant-farmers’ 
sons. The cost of training is well-nigh prohibitive— 
nothing lower than £50 or £60 per annum. A new school 
is being built and prepared at West Lavington, the 
establishment of which is due to the liberality and public 
spirit of the Mercers’ Company. English farmers will 


there in large numbers enjoy advantages of training equal to- 


what is common in France and Germany, as, for instance, at 
the school of Ackerbau in Wiirtemberg. 


Astronomical Notes for December.—The Sun rises on the 
Ist day at 7h. 46m. in the morning, and sets at 3h. 53m. in 
the evening ; on the 15th he rises at 8h. 2m. and sets at 
3h. 49m. On the a2ist (the shortest day) he will be vertical 
over the tropic of Capricorn at 8 o’clock in the evening. 
The Moon will enter her First Quarter a quarter of an hour 
after noon on the 5th; will be Full at 7h. 46m. on the even- 
ing of the 12th ; in Last Quarter at 44 minutes before noon 
on the 19th ; and New at 20 minutes past 2 on the morning 
of the 27th. She will be in apogee, or farthest from the 
Earth, about 7 o’clock on the evening of the 2nd, and again 
at noon on the 30th; and in perigee, or nearest us, about 
3 o'clock on the afternoon of the 14th. On the morning of 
the 11th the Moon will be very near the Pleiades, an occul- 
tation taking place after she has set (at half-past 6) at Green- 
wich. The planet Mercury may be observed before sunrise 
in the early part of the month. On the morning of the roth 
he will be very close to the star Beta Scorpii, which is of the 
second magnitude. Venus will become visible for a short 
time after sunset about the end of the month. Mars is in 
the constellation Pisces and will be visible the greater part of 
the night throughout the month, being due south at 8 o’clock 
in the evening of the 12th; he will be very near the Moon 
on the 8th. Jupiter will be in opposition to the Sun on the 
morning of the 23rd, rising about an hour after sunset ; he 
is in the constellation Gemini, and will be in conjunction 
with the Moon on the afternoon of the 13th. Saturn is in 
the eastern part of Virgo; he rises now about 4 o’clock in 
the morning, and nearly two hours earlier at the end of the 
month and year. 

W. T. LYNN, B.A, 
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“1 AM WAITING FOR THE BEST THING LIFE HAS TO OFFER,” SAID SAVORY. 


CHAPTER VII.—MAKING ACQUAINTANCE. 


sas ELL?” said two voices in chorus when, at 
ten o'clock, Mr. Andrew Gordon had let 
himself in with a latch-key—Jean had gone 
to bed on the plea of a headache. 
“What is he like? Did you take to him? Is 
he agreeable? Does granny seem pleased ?” 
Mr. Andrew put his hands up to his ears. 
“ There’s but two of you,” he said, “and yet you 
go on bizzin’ like a bee’s byke. Where’s Jean?” 
“Gone to bed. Don’t keep us on tenter-hooks, 
papa.” ° 
“Which of your questions am I to answer first ? 
Do I take to him? Would you have me swear an 
eternal friendship for a man before I’ve been half 
an hour in his company? That’s not the Scotch 
way, my lass.” 


“Oh, never mind the Scotch way. Tell us what 
you talked about.” 

“India,” said Mr. Andrew dryly. 

“India ?” echoed Mally. “Well to be sure, but 
what else should the man talk about? He’s been 
there all his life, hasn’t he?” 

“ Long enough, it would seem, to have forgotten 
any other kind of life. I never saw a Scotchman, 
and an Edinburgh man—for he owns to that— show 
as little curiosity or interest in his own country. 
But I’m bound to own my mother made up for it. 
You would think to hear her talk that you were 
reading an encyclopedia. I always knew my 
mother was a clever woman, but it beats me to 
know where she got all her knowledge of India 
from. She was so keen on information she 
wouldn’t let the conversation settle on this side of 
the world for a moment. I’m thinking Menteith 
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will soon find he’s had enough of answering ques- 
tions.” 

“Papa, you are not a bit nice. That is because 
Uncle Adam is over there, of course. Granny wants 
to understand the kind of life he lives. At least, if 
you were tired of being instructed, you can tell us 
what Mr. Menteith is like.” 

Mr. Andrew looked at her queerly. “It’s an 
odd thing,” he said, “but if the man hadn’t been 
Menteith, I should have said he was a Gordon. 
There’s a look of my brother Thomas, and there is 
something of Alec too”—he turned to Mally 
“about the shape of the head ; but he reminded me 
most of my father’s portrait in the Parliament 
House.” 

“Oh, is he like that?” said Grizel, in a dis- 
appointed voice. She scarcely remembered her 
grandfather, and only thought of him as the some- 
what portly and stern old gentleman whom the 
portrait represented. Mally drank in everything 
greedily. 

“ Perhaps he’s a relation,” she suggested. 

“ Well, my mother hinted as much, but this is the 
first I’ve heard of it.” 

“He may have got a Gordon look through 
being so long with Uncle Adam,” said Grizel. 
“They say people do.” 

Mally laughed. “It takes love to work that 
miracle,” she said. ‘You're thinking of Darby 
and Joan, my dear.” 

“ There are more kinds of love than one,” said 
Grizel, a little impatiently. Mally’s desire to pose 
as an authority on all matters concerning matrimony 
had the ‘effect of irritating her. “ Besides,” she 
added inconsequently, “papa may be wrong. You 
may have been thinking of. Uncle Adam, dad, and 
so mixed his friend up with him.” 

“Well, you'll be able to judge for yourself. 
He’s coming over to see you girl$ to-morrow.” 

Mally looked up, and her eyes met Grizel’s. 
Grizel was quick to anticipate the request in them. 

“ Of course he'll call on you first; Aunt Mally,” 
she said. ‘“ He would never come here till he had 
been to Buccleuch Place.” 

Mally hesitated. She would have preferred to 
make quite sure of an interview by offering to spend 
the day with her nieces ; but on the other hand, to 
throw any doubt on the matter would be to lower 
her dignity as a matron, who ought, of course, to be 
called on before these chits of girls. 

“Of course,” she assented. Then, with a flicker 
of her eyelashes in her brother-in-law’s direction : 

“Did he say what time he would be likely to 
call?” 

“ Time, eh? No, I heard nothing of any special 
hour. But my mother will settle all that. She’s 
a great stickler for the proprieties, isn’t she? I 
suppose you’ve some law about calling hours, you 
women ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Mally gaily ; “a stranger could 
only call in the afternoon. So we'll have to put on 
our finery and be ready, Grizel,” she nodded to the 
girl, “He'll come to me first, and then it will be 
your turn. I'll run in soon, that we may compare 
notes. But you must see that Jean gets rid of her 
headache.” 

“ Has Jean a headache ?” 





“Tt’s nothing, papa ; she was tired, that’s all.” 

“Well, I must be going,” said Mally. “It’s time 
you were in bed too, Grizel, if you’re to have your 
beauty sleep. I left my cloak in the hall, Mr. 
Andrew, so I’m ready if you are.” 


She went home in recovered spirits. It was true 
that old Mrs. Gordon hada severe regard for social 
observance, and that it was likely to outride her 
displeasure. ‘There was comfort in the thought that, 
however she might herself feel towards the culprit, 
she would not hinder Menteith in the fulfilment 
of his duty. And to receive the stranger alone— 
how much better would that be than to meet him 
for the first time in the presence of those giddy, 
laughing girls. Seen alone, Mally was sure she 
could make a very good impression. She was not 
so young as Jean and Grizel, but a middle-aged 
man would look upon them as mere children, and 
she had a certain plump, fresh comeliness which to 
some people is more attractive than immaturity. 
She did not, perhaps, say this in so many words, 


but she knew that with a judicious disposal of the. 


blinds, and a little attention to her toilet, she could 
look as nice as any woman could desire at thirty- 
six. 

She surveyed her little drawing-room when she 
got home, and pushed about the chairs ; it was a 
pretty, feminine little room—far prettier than the 
handsome, dull drawing-room at old Mrs. Gordon’s, 
or the faded, shabby one on the other side of the 
Square. It wasa pity she had given away those 
flowers ; but even without them her room was un- 
equalled. Then, late as it was, she pulled out one 
of her husband's books, an old gazetteer, and turned 
to the article on India. Maliy was aware that her 
ignorance on this large subject was a great deal 
more profound than Mr. Andrew’s, but she was 
more willing than he to be instructed. And to be 
interested in what interests your guest is the first 
canon of good behaviour. 

It would be difficult to say what exactly this 
shallow-brained woman expected or desired from 
the new acquaintance. She looked upon him as 
a possible husband, you will at once exclaim ; but 
willing as Mally would undoubtedly be to improve 
her condition in life, this represents only one aspect 
of her mental process. She had been quick enough 
to perceive that, for some reason or other, Mrs. 
Gordon was exceptionally interested in the stranger, 
and a certain kittenish, irresponsible curiosity, 
which was part of her nature, made her long to 
penetrate her mother-in-law’s motive. Besides, she 
argued in a vague way, an exceptional interest on 
her own part might be productive of some good to 
herself, the exact nature of which she could not 
define ; lastly, there was the pleasure of a little 
novelty, a little variety and change in a life that 
had no imperious duties, but only a round of small, 
sordid cares to occupy jt. There are women still 
who take no more exalted view of life than this ; 
there were many such women in the early half of 
the century, when feminine privileges were strictly 
defined, and feminine duties rigidly prescribed. 

But alas for the best-laid schemes, the most 
careful calculations! Mally did not reckon on the 
early habits acquired in India, nor had her gazetteer 
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warned her of the custom prevailing there of paying 
social visits before tiffin. What did Mally know 
about tiffin, or the exigencies of climate that sent 
pallid Anglo-Indians to take exercise in the fresh- 
ness of morning and the cool of evening, that 
demanded an afternoon siesta, and limited visiting 
to the hours before noon? She was secure in her 
certainty that in Edinburgh no one, not a relative, 
would dream of calling before three, by which 
time—afternoon tea being then an unknown insti- 
tution—cake and wine would be duly set forth and 
the room in company order, and she relied on 
Mrs. Gordon to enlighten her guest on this point, 
should foreign life have effaced 
his early recollection of local 
custom. 


But to the Indian, who had 
risen at cock-crow, the day 
was already old when twelve 
o'clock struck, and he knew of 
nothing better to do with his 
time than to bestow it on the 
ladies of the family whose ac- 
quaintance he was bound to 
make. 

“T think I ought to pay my 
respects to Mrs. Alec and the 
young ladies over the way,” he 
said to his hostess; “there 
are some trifles I was—com- 
missioned to present.” 

Mrs. Gordon looked across 
at him with a sly gaiety in her 
bright blue eyes. ‘ Commis- 
sioned,” she said ; “ yes, that’s 
a good word. Stick to it.” 

“Tf it’s worth while?” he 
said, with a doubtful interro- 
gatory note. 

** Oh, it’s worth while,” she 
said decidedly. 

“It seemed so over yonder,” 
he said, “ but here on this side 
it looks neither so easy nor so 
fair. And now that I am here 
under your roof—in my old 
place —the excuse is gone. I’ve 
gained by your goodness what 
I might never have gained 
by stratagem. And the disguise becomes a farce.” 

“Call it a farce, then, if you will. But keep it 
up a little longer to please me. Eh, Adam, my 
man ; what wouldn’t I give for your chances !” 
Her little face was all lit up with keen ironical 
delight. “If I could transform myself into a 
stranger and see my relatives—my dutiful sons, 
my obedient daughters-in-law-—as one that is no 
blood to them sees them, without the words they 
choose for me, and the looks they wear for me, 
maybe I should learn a thing or two I shall never 
know now !” 

He thought it very likely, though he laughed at 
her naive confession. For was she not a bit of a 
tyrant—and do autocrats ever hear the truth from 
their subjects ? 

“Is that why you wish the farce kept up,” he 





said—‘“ that I may get some wholesome insight into 
my own character ?” 

“ Well, and that will do you no harm. Yes, go 
and see Mrs. Alec and the girls. You may not 
find them at home, but they will take your visit as 
a compliment all the same.” 

So she gave him precise directions how to find 
Mrs. Alec’s flat, and not a single warning that the 
hour was inopportune. She may have forgotten 
that Mrs. Alec and her house would alike be in 
disarray, for Mally was not an exemplary person 
in the morning ; she may have considered it of 
importance that Menteith should receive a correct 


MALLY LOOKS UP THE ARTICLE ON INDIA, 


impression of the widow and her ways ; certain it 
is he got no hint that ladies of limited means like 
a little time while the day is young to present the 
best side of things uppermost. 


But Mally was not caught in dressing-gown 
brandishing a duster ; to her own intense chagrin 
and mortification she was out when he rang 
the bell. When she saw the shining square of 
pasteboard on her table and knew that she had 
missed the visitor, and all for the sake of a pot of 
flowers and a scrap of ribbon, she could have sat 
down and cried her eyes out! She could ill 
afford the outlay on these superfluities, and now it 
all went for nothing. Mrs. Gordon seemed to her 
a very cruel old woman; she had sent him on 
purpose, knowing full well that she should either 
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embarrass or disappoint her daughter-in-law. A 
certain hardness began to encase Mally’s superficial 
good-nature—a definite desire grew up in her to 
do something to thwart and annoy the head of the 
house. Mally had never before pitted her strength 
against that of the indomitable old lady ; her little 
wiles and artifices had won her no victory ; but she 
felt now she had but to bide her time and oppor- 
tunity would be on her side. 

For a moment she had an impulse to follow the 
visitor to Mr. Andrew’s house in the Square ; but 
her dress was shabby, the gloves that had carried 
the flower-pot were worn and frayed. Not thus 
must she present herself for a first inspection, and 
before she could change into holiday apparel the 
visitor might be gone. 

Mally felt that fate had dealt her out hard 
measure. There was but one consolation—and 
that a small one—left. She could take the card 
across the passage to the doubting Miss Finlay, 
who had professed herself unable to understand 
how Mrs. Alec had set out on the previous evening 
to dine at No. 47, and had ended by taking tea 
at 17. Here was ocular proof that Mr. Menteith 
was no fiction of Mally’s invention. 


Meanwhile he was more fortunate in finding Jean 
and Grizel Gordon at home, and he very quickly 
won his way to the confidence of black and blue- 
eyed damsel alike. There was something very 
charming to him in the spectacle of this Minna 
and Brenda set against the homely background of 
the faded drawing-room. He did not realise its 
shabbiness ; everything with the mark of home on 
it was precious after long exile, and the room with 
its old-fashioned furniture, its sober-tinted draperies, 
took him back at a leap to his youth. It had hurt 
him vaguely to find the drawing-room on the other 
side of the Square tricked out with fresh splendours. 
The upholstery was not new, to be sure, having been 
purchased when Lord Bassendean was raised to 
the Bench ; but it had no recognitions, no asso- 
ciations for him. And here every chair and table 
gave him greeting. 

“Surely this room is like the Long Room at 
Bassendean,” he said. “It seems quite familiar.” 

* Have you been at Bassendean ?” Grizel asked, 
surprised. 

He reddened and hesitated. “Yes, a long time 
ago, when I was a boy,” he finally stammered. 

“You must have a good memory,” said Jean, 
with her pretty smile. “This is the very furniture 
that used to be there. Neither of us remembers 
Bassendean—it passed away from grandpapa before 
our day ; but when papa was married, grandpapa 
gave him the furniture of the Long Room. Grand- 
papa was going to be a judge, you know, and he 
wanted grander things.” 

*T shouldn’t have wanted anything better than 
this,” he said. He did not tell them how prettily 
the grey neutral tones set off their young fresh- 
ness. 

“Oh, yes, you would—if you were a girl ”—cried 
Grizel. 

“Should I? I wonder why?” 

**Oh, because—you would.” 

They all laughed. 
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“T suppose that is a convincing reason,” he said. 
* As I’ve never been a girl, I must accept it.” 

“ T daresay you like it because it is different from 
India,” said Jean, “just as we should like India as 
a change from this. Tell us about Uncle Adam’s 
house. I always think of it as a grander edition of 
granny’s drawing-room—all cabinets and china, and 
curiosities.” 

“I’m afraid nothing could be farther from the 
reality. A bachelor’s bungalow is merely a place to 
eat and sleep in, without a single superfluous article 
for the white ants or the heat to attack. A one- 
storeyed shanty set in a tangle of garden, with a 
verandah all round, furnished with a few cane 
lounges—that’s about it.” 

“Tt sounds delightfully picnicky,” said Grizel. 
“T should love those cane lounges and the 
verandah. It only wants some one very interest- 
ing to talk to, to make it perfect.” 

“Ah, that’s just what we poor expatriated 
Englishmen don’t often get the chance of-—one 
has to be content with pipe and book.” 

“ But you have Uncle Adam.” 


“Yes,” he answered slowly ; ‘“ Adam Gordon is 


the owner of the bungalow.” 

“It’s such a pity you couldn’t persuade him to 
come home with you,” said Grizel ; “then we might 
have coaxed him to take us back with him.” 

“We couldn’t both come”—his smile was 
humorous—“ that would have been an absolute 
impossibility, but I begin to wish Adam Gordon 
had come instead of Andrew Menteith. I am 
usurping his rightful place.” 

“Oh, no,” cried both the girls at once ; and Jean 
added : 

“It’s all nonsense about our going back with 
him. We've never been away from home at all— 
never even across the Border.” 

“But we're going !” cried sprightly Grizel. “Oh, 
yes, we’re going some day ”— 

** She’s ower the Border, and awa’ 
Wi’ Jock o’ Hazeldean,” 


she hummed. “ That’s what they'll be saying one 
of these days.” 

“So that’s the way of it?” said the visitor, smiling ; 
but though he treated the matter lightly there were 
two things that he noticed—first, that Grizel’s blue 
eyes were full of mischief, and second, that Jean’s 
cheeks had the colour of a new-blown rose. But 
being a man of years and of discretion, he kept his 
thoughts to himself. 


CHAPTER VIII.—SAVORY BYDAND. 


i ie girls voted him delightful. There was no 
longer any question of handing him over to 
Miss Martha Proudie; they wanted his 
pleasant companionship themselves. He fell into 
a way of sauntering across the Square almost every 
morning. He would walk round the green enclosure 
till he had smoked his cheroot—for he practised an 
old-fashioned courtesy towards women—and then 
he would rap at the door and ask if the young ladies 
were athome. Sometimes he sat with them in the 
faded drawing-room and listened to the ballads Jean 
sang, sometimes they would walk out with him with 
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a pretence of showing him Edinburgh. He knew 
it, if they had but guessed it, far better than they, 
and again and again some slip of the tongue was 
near betraying his knowledge. For as Menteith 
it was understood that he was a lonely man without 
kindred, whose youth had known little happiness ; 
and yet every spacious street, and court, and entry, 
and church steeple hung high up against the sky, 
bristled for him with associations of a careless and 
merry boyhood. 

Down that narrow street where Claverhouse and 
his handful of dragoons had once fled for life, he 
had footed it nimbly to the sound of a wandering 
strathspey, gathering a motley crowd after him ; 
of fierce, pitched snowball battles he could have 
told a rousing tale ; of bickers between the town 
lads and the Herioters and Watsoners no one 
could have given a livelier account ; the High 
School, the University, he could have told them 
a hundred legends of both; yet he had to walk 
between them silent while they prattled and re- 
peated such scraps of information as they had 
gleaned from Ann Lauder or old Mrs. Gordon. 

Jean’s tastes leaned towards the country, grow- 
ing green under the delaying northern spring, but 
Grizel was all for sunny Princes Street, where 
fashion walked and “ gentrice” in roomy chariots 
took its airing. And no man there had two prettier 
companions. He was, like Jean, on the side of 
the country, and would have preferred to turn his 
face southwards towards the green shoulders of the 
Pentlands, or eastwards up the steep slopes of 
Arthur’s Seat, from whose summit the whole 
noble, bewildering panorama is spread before the 
eyes: the windy Forth, rolling between Lothian 
and Fife, ringed on both sides with low-lying towns 
till it widens and loses itself in the German Ocean ; 
Leith, with its crowded masts; and northwards 
over the rich Carse of Stirling the white-capped 
Highland hills. 

But when Grizel wondered at his taste, and 
mocked at him and Jean for their love of byways 
and solitudes, she little dreamed that night by 
night in the spring moonlight, when all the 
world but a late policeman tramping his beat was 
abed, he was renewing bit by bit his memory 
of streets and squares his feet had once trodden 
familiarly, taking keen note of gaps and breaches 
here, of handsome buildings filling old wounds ; 
learning afresh the face of his birth-city. He 
walked more freely then ; his head erect, no fear of 
affront assailing him, or of challenge flung down 
before the two innocent young things who knew 
him only as Adam Gordon’s friend. He felt half 
ashamed of the girlish gaiety with which they took 
him into their confidence, as if it were a gift to 
which he had no right ; and yet to a man who had 
looked to come home to homelessness, to a cold 
welcome, or, worse still, to the fawning and flattery 
of relatives who recognised and hoped to share in 
his success, how warm, how healing was this young, 
spontaneous friendship ! 

Those night rambles were a dead secret to all 
the world except Ann Lauder, who lay awake for 
the sound of his step, and crept down on stock- 
inged feet to let him in; who “happet” him 
warm against the searching night airs, and had 


food and drink ready for him on his return. It 
gave her a joy to wait on him that was plain to 
see in her wrinkled old face, and forbade him 
the remonstrance that often rose to his lips ; she 
jealously hugged this little secret, and kept it 
even from her old mistress (who slept peacefully 
through his stealthy comings and goings), though 
she shared that other, larger secret with her, both 
old women taking a keen, childish delight in the 
harmless deception their lad was practising upon 
his kin. 

But the oppression of the masquerade made 
those midnight strolls a necessity ; he wanted 
freedom from looks and questions to think and 
plan. In these calm hours the weight of his great 
wealth was lifted from him: the lurid night side of 
the city as he saw it in its crowded haunts ; the vice 
that woke and walked while the moonlight bathed 
the sleeping palaces of the rich ; the dire poverty 
that could not even nest itself in those high black 
lands, but prowled the darkness in search of some 
undisputed corner where the wind would cease to 
torment its rags—this chance companionship with 
degradation woke in him a mighty resolve. It was 
not for man whom fortune had favoured to look on 
the things his eyes saw, and hear the things to 
which his ears were opened in this nether world, 
and turn aside unmoved. This black labyrinth of 
wretchedness was not for one hand to sweep aside ; 
he could but hope to let chinks of sunlight and 
whiffs of clean air into the foul mass, as time itself 
had done for the alleys remembered of his boyhood, 
sending a house down here and there in ruins, that 
through the gapa sea-wind might rush with healing 
on its wings. The biggest fortune would avail 
but little here, but something it might and should 
do, and enough left to dower a pretty young cousin, 
or pension an old one. 

But these were night thoughts ; the days were for 
the blithe young girls to whom this darker page 
was as yet closed. 

While he grew on terms of kindliest, fatherliest 
intimacy with both, his favourite was Jean. She 
was a Gordon as he remembered the Gordon 
women of a past generation—slim and black-eyed, 
with a quick, easy grace of motion. He recalled 
a line in the old ballad as he looked at her— 


‘* He turned about lightly, as the Gordons does a’.” 


But beyond this sprightly carriage and ready wit 
he could discern reserves of strength ; little Jean 
had the courage and steadfastness of her race—she 
might suffer, but she would be strong—she was 
of those who endure. She had given him her 
friendship very prettily and readily ; indeed, both 
sisters had transferred the dim, vague liking they 
had had for the unknown Uncle Adam into a hearty 
affection for his living representative. Granny 
Gordon looked on complacently, Mally enviously, 
Mr. Andrew grudgingly ; but the girls had made a 
willing captive of Mr. Menteith, and would not have 
surrendered him at anybody’s bidding. 


So the walks and talks went on till one day he 
was forbidden the house, and threatened with many 
penalties if he attempted to cross the threshold. 
It was the day before the long-talked-of dinner- 
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party, and the girls were as busy as bees. Perhaps 
he had a more accurate perception now of the 
penurious way in which Mr. Andrew managed his 
household—he had often secretly wished himself 
the real uncle, that he might give Grizel and Jean 
pretty frocks and feminine frivolities-——but at least 
it was with genuine concern he said : 

“Tt is most kind of your father, but I should 
have been grateful to him if he had let me take 
pot-luck. It is giving you so much trouble.” 

“Oh!” cried Grizel, “ you couldn’t be so mean 
as to wish to deprive us of our one chance to 
shine? Why, we've never had a real party before, 
never since we came to this house.” 

“ And as we've lived here all our lives 
in Jean with a smile. 

‘Not quite all. We were born at Bassendean. 
I daresay they brought us down to dessert there 
as an interesting spectacle to amuse the company ; 
but you'll admit ”—she turned to Menteith—“that 
our social experience is rather limited, since the last 
time we helped to entertain we were wearing long 
clothes.” 

“ Tf it isa pleasure to you,” he said, “ I capitulate.” 

“It’s a miracle that couldn’t have happened 
unless you had come from India to work it,” 
Grizel assured him, with several little nods of her 
fair head. “I think you must have brought those 
bangles and chains on purpose.” 

** Adam Gordon sent you these.” 

“] begin to think Adam Gordon is a myth,” 
she retorted; “he is so mysterious. We have 
heard about him-—vaguely—all our lives; but 
nobody can tell us anything worth knowing—not 
even you, who are his bosom friend.” 

*‘T assure you he exists,” he said gravely, “ and 
more than that, that he takes the deepest interest 
in you and your sister. It will please him to know 
that you care enough about his little gifts to wear 
them. Well,” he ended, as if in haste to quit the 
subject, ‘‘ since you insist on it, I will leave you to 
your own devices to-morrow. 





” put 


Mr. Andrew went down to his office in an 
exceedingly bad temper. Why should the task of 
entertaining his mother’s guest fall upon him? he 
again asked himself, and this time with a new 
sense of grievance. For not only had she done 
nothing herself in the way of summoning her 
friends and family to do him honour—she had 
dictated and arranged as if Mr. Andrew’s house 
had been her own. At the last moment she had 
forbidden him to invite his brother the sheriff and 
his wife, and that for no reason that she chose 
to divulge. It would not have displeased Mr. 
Andrew to have two fewer mouths to fill, but the 
vexatious part of it was that the dinner was ordered 
before this fiat went forth, and he had to face the 
waste without even getting the credit of asking 
Thomas and Ellen. And waste was abhorrent to 
the soul of Mr. Andrew. 

Rather than see the good food thrown away he 
would fill these ugly gaps in his table. He em- 
ployed but two clerks, Savory the Englishman, an 
honorary member of the staff, and Turnbull, who 
enjoyed a slender salary. In a fit of amazing 
expansion he invited them both on the spot. 


Savory joyfully accepted. Turnbull, not having 
arrived at the dignity of dress-clothes, made a 
stammering apology. Mr. Andrew looked dis- 
pleased. 

Savory, making an excuse to approach his neigh- 
bour’s desk in search of certain papers, whispered, 
“Say yes, man ; I'll see you through.” 

Accordingly, the blushing Turnbull made it 
understood that he had “felt the honour so great 
that he had scarcely known what to say, but that 
if Mr. Gordon really meant it ” Whereupon 
Mr. Andrew swelled out his chest and said : 

“Tut, tut, man, when you get the chance of a 
good dinner you shouldn’t need so much pressing,” 





Now, Savory, being a gentleman, and Mr. 
Andrew’s servant only at his own will, had the 
option of letting himself out by the front door in 
making his exit from the office, instead of retiring 
by the area steps, if he-were so minded. He did 
not often avail himself of the privilege, which was 
not shared by Turnbull, but when the lunch hour 
drew near he slipped out by the door that led to 
the inner staircase, and made the gloomy ascent to 
the upper regions. Mr. Andrew, it will be remem- 
bered, did not lunch ; neither, of course, did his 
daughters. They would probably have preferred 
what the honest bailies of their birthplace called 
“a cake and wine banquet ”—or at least the cake 
portion of it—to a more solid repast ; but such 
luxury being unattainable, they were content to 
munch « crust and drink a cup of milk when it 
occurred to them to be hungry. 

The dining-room door stood ajar, and from 
within came a faint intermittent humming sound 
as of polishing and rubbing. Savory hesitated a 
second, then, gathering boldness, looked in. Jean 
sat at the end of the long table covered with hand- 
some plate, which she was engaged in brightening 
with a leather. Her exertions had given her a fine 
colour, and the face she lifted to him was rosy. 

**May I come in, Miss Jean? I have something 
to tell you.” 

“Tt seems to me you don’t wait for permission,” 
she said, for he had already advanced and seated 
himself on the edge of the table. 

“ That’s because I’m in such a hurry to tell you. 
Your father has asked me to dinner to-morrow.” 

“Oh, to fill up the place of Uncle Thomas and 
Aunt Ellen,” she said, a little cruelly. 

“T don’t care whose place it was. It’s mine 
now. I would come if I had to wait at the side- 
board. I thought you would be a little glad, 
Jean.” 

“Ts Mr. Turnbull asked too ?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Well, I’m glad of that.” 

“You owe the pleasure to me, then, for it was I 
who made him accept. Do you know, I fancy the 
poor chap hasn’t any dress-clothes ?” 

“T think it more than probable. I suppose you 
reckon the measure of a man’s distinction by the 
number of times he puts on evening dress? In 
that case you will certainly be the most distinguished 
person present.” 

* Don’t be unkind, Jean. 
that silver.” 


Let me help you with 
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“Certainly not,” said Jean, looking at her own 
elongated face in a dish-cover. “You will get 
that immaculate suit covered with plate powder.” 

“ Bother the suit! What jolly plate it is !” 

“Tt belongs to Granny—at least, it is hers for 
life. It has come down through a good many 
generations.” 

He took up a spoon and examined the crest. 

*“*Gordon, Gordon Bydand.’ What does that 
mean?” 

“Tt means that we can wait—for our chance, I 
suppose, or for our good things, as you like to put 
it. Some of us have waited a good while.” 

“Tf that’s the only qualification, I’m half a 
Gordon already. Iam waiting for the best thing 
life has to offer.” 

“T should think you are waiting for your lunch 
just now, aren’t you ?” said Jean, with a little smile. 

“Well, I’m certainly not a Gordon in respect of 
my appetite,” he laughed ; “I can’t live on air as 
you seem to do. But I suppose there never was 
a woman yet who wouldn’t dine off tarts and 
lemonade if she had her own way.” 

“The queen in the rhyme ate bread and honey,” 
said Jean. “I don’t think our ambitions would 
rise beyond that ; but the king, I daresay, expected 
hot blackbird pie every day. Isn't your steak 
awaiting you, Mr. Savory ?” 

“Jean, you are very cruel. And how long is it 
to be A/r. Savory? Is that one of the Scotch 
fashions you insist upon my yielding to?” 

“Tt’s bad policy to abuse Scotch fashions to a 
Scotchwoman,” said the girl, making a far greater 
effort than he guessed to be playful. “If you are 
not hungry, I am busy.” 

“Tf I hinder you I will go. I’m coming to dine 
with you to-morrow night; you can’t take that 
pleasure from me. You will be seated at the head 
of the table ; my modest merits will relegate me to 
the bottom among the unimportant people, but I 
shall see you, and I daresay shall hear what you 
are saying.” 

“Then I'll take pains to make my conversation 
edifying,” she laughed, “and I will be careful to 
mince my words so that you may have a chance of 
understanding them.” 

“T’m not likely to misunderstand anything you 
say.” 

“That’s a comfort, for if you stay much longer 
I shall be compelled to use very broad Scotch 
indeed.” 

“T’m off. There’s only one thing left tosay. In 
two days I shall speak to your father.” 

Jean’s colour and her gaiety fled together. She 
no longer made any pretence of misunderstanding. 

“Don’t do that,” she said earnestly. “It would 
be quite useless.” 

He laughed gaily. 

“T’ve adopted your motto,” he said. “It is 
‘Savory, Savory Bydand.’ Everything comes to 
him who waits.” 


CHAPTER IX.—-THE DINNER-PARTY. 


HE long talked-of dinner was over, and the 
company was assembled in the drawing-room. 

All had gone well under Mrs. Gordon’s eagle- 

eyed supervision. She grouped the guests, she led 


and guided the conversation : the servants trembled 
under her glance, and flew to do her bidding. 
Jean, the nominal hostess, had all the care lifted 
from her slender shoulders ; she was no more than 
a charmingly pretty figure-head, very willing to be 
superseded by the vivacious old grandmother, who 
had been famous in her day for a sprightly wit, anc 
exerted herself now to wear her antique airs and 
graces. She had pledged herself that the honour 
of the house should be upheld, and if Mr. Andrew 
groaned when he thought of the bills, he had the 
poor consolation of knowing that no more liberally 
spread board gathered round it a livelier company in 
Edinburgh that night. 

Nor while she met and parried the Lord 
Advocate’s sallies did the old lady forget to keep an 
open eye and a disengaged ear for the doingsand say- 
ings of her neighbours. Young Savory, silent in his 
remoteness from Jean, was amused by her vigilant 
scrutiny: Turnbull, painfully conscious of the 
hired garments that hung with self-betrayed loose- 
ness upon his high-shouldered person, blushed 
miserably every time those keen blue eyes turned 
his way: Mally, decked out in a profusion of 
bangles and beads, stopped short in the middle of 
her inconsequent chatter when a pause in the 
general conversation made her aware that her light 
phrases reached the keen, critical old ears. But 
while nothing escaped her, her attention was 
chiefly directed towards her own guest, in whose 
honour the dinner had been given. How was he 
being regarded? What impression was he making 
on the company ? 

“Ts he one of the Greenside branch?” the Lord 
Advocate asked. “It’s odd, but his face seems 
hauntingly familiar, though I can’t for the life of 
me remember the fellow.” 

“You must have been a bairn when you saw it 
last, then ; it is thirty years and more since he set 
sail in a Leith smack for London on his way to the 
East.” 

“A big bairn,” he said goodnaturedly. “He 
must have sailed about the same time as your 
nephew, Adam Gordon, and I remember him 
perfectly. I should know him after any lapse of 
years.” 

“ Adam’s a Gordon,” she said, with a pawky 
twinkle of her eye, “and they say ye can never 
mistake one of that race.” 

“ That’s true ; and your charming granddaughter 
is an instance of it: she’s the living image of your 
good husband, a refined womanly edition of 
Bassendean.” 

“My granddaughters are good girls, but women 
had more spunk in my young days. I shouldn't 
have been afraid of any old woman under the 
sun !” 

“IT don’t believe you would!” he said, looking 
at her with amused admiration. “So you keep 
them in subjection, do you? And they are afraid 
of you?” 

““Whiles,” she said, with a little dry laugh. 

“ Well, I think I could be afraid of you too,” he 
said, joining in the laugh. 

She was charming in her old-world dress—a 
silver-grey satin with laced stomacher, her embossed 
gold watch of a round shape hung by a black 
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ribbon from her waist : fingerless lace gloves that 
showed off all the sparkling rings, a cap of the 
softest net tied under her pointed chin ; an old 
lady to be proud of perhaps, rather than to love-— 
and, yes, very likely to be a little in awe of too. 

Mr. Andrew was now heard raising his voice 
above the general hum. 

“I think you were at Bruce’s at school, were 
you not, Menteith? The preparatory school here 
in the Square.” 

Menteith paused as if to search his memory. 

“Yes,” he said at last. “I learned my letters 
there. I recognised the place again at once, but 
the school has changed hands since my day.” 

“And mine,” said Mr. Andrew graciously. “We 
were fellow-pupils, there, you and I. But I would 
be in a higher class than you.” 

“ No doubt ;” Menteith smiled. “I’m afraid the 
dunce’s place contented me in those days.” 

“Well, I was sure you were the Menteith of 
Bruce’s days, whenever I set eyes on you. I said so 
to myself when I saw you looking over the railings 
into the playground the day after you arrived.” 

“That was hardly a safe deduction,” said 
Menteith carelessly. “ Any man who remembers 
his boyhood with pleasure likes to look on when 
lads are at play.” 

“T daresay it brought back some queer recol- 
lections. Do you remember the day Adam Gordon 
—he was a little chap by you—challenged you in 
the back-yard ?” 

“No, I don’t, but as you seem to imply I got 
the worst of it, perhaps I may be excused for not 
recalling the circumstance. Nobody likes to own 
to a defeat.” 

“And maybe you'll tell us how many pawmies 
fell to your share, Andrew my son,” said the old 
lady briskly. ‘ You were never one of the fighting 
kind, Gordon as you are, but you got a good taste 
of the tawse.” 

This turned the laugh against Mr. Andrew, and 
when next he spoke it was to change the subject. 


Mally was not placed anywhere near the hero 
of the evening ; she was seated far down the table 
with the younger and less important people: a shy 
young advocate, Miss Martha Proudie, Savory with 
whom she had little in common, and Turnbull 
whom she despised. But in the drawing-room 
opportunity came to her ; there at least she was 
no longer compelled to take the lowest place, to 
sit in the corner like a naughty child. When Mr. 
Menteith handed her her coffee-cup she swept 
aside her skirts with an invitation he could not 
ignore or refuse. The seat was well chosen, a 
narrow settee which only held two comfortably, and 
so placed as to command a quiet recess, unlikely to 
be invaded by others. Grandmamma was holding 
acourt at the opposite end of the room ; Savory 
had stolen to Jean’s side ; Grizel was in sprightly 
talk with such young gentlemen as her grandmother 
could spare from her train. There was nobody 
within earshot except Miss Proudie, and she 
counted for no more than the Berlin worsted 
Rebecca Waiting at the Well depicted on the back 
of the sofa, or the simpering Watteau lady on the 
old firescreen. 


Mally felt elated ; and her face showed it. Its 
expression was new, like her gown, and a decorative 
diffidence breathed forth from both. 

“T have been so unfortunate in missing you,” 
she began ; “it has really seemed quite a sort of 
fate that we have not met ; and I have never had 
an opportunity of thanking you for being the 
bearer of these lovely silver ornaments.” She 
displayed a plump arm with many jingling brace- 
lets. 

“That was nothing,” he said lightly. “Gordon 
thought you might like them.” 

“Tt showed quite an unexpected amount of 
consideration on his part to send me silver 
things.” 

“Tsn’t he usually considerate ?” asked Menteith, 
feeling a little uncomfortable. 

“You are his friend : you ought to know.” 





MISS PROUDIE, 


“ A man isn’t so good a judge of such things as 
a woman.” 

“He is quite as much so as most men, I dare- 
say,” said Mally playfully. “You see it might have 
struck another man, that being much older than my 
nieces, and a married woman, the handsome gold 
ornaments he sent to them would have been more 
appropriate, but he remembered my circumstances. 
As dear Alec’s widow, you know, Mr. Menteith, gay 
jewellery isn’t permissible—though silver may 
always be worn—when the crape is off.” 

“I’m afraid I didn’t know—” said Menteith 
gravely, “but it looks very well with black. It re- 
minds me of the funeral arrangements you see in 
foreign churches, silver tears splashed about on 
black stuff.” 

“How funny you are!” said Mally, laughing. 
“ Really I think you must have given Adam a hint. 
He certainly has never before seemed to realise 
my position, though poor Alec, I believe, was his 
favourite cousin.” 
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“He has been a long time away from home. 
And I think he had not the pleasure of knowing 
you?” 

“No,” she assented, as if that entirely ac- 
counted for Adam’s neglect. “He has heard of 
me constantly, of course, and we have exchanged 
letters, but he couldn’t very well have known me 
personally, for I wasthe merest chit of a child 
when he left—quite hidden in the nursery.” 

(“Sixteen or seventeen at the least,” reflected 
Menteith ; “rather a big nursery child.”) 

“And I daresay it doesn’t occur to him how 
much I must feel my changed position,” Mally 
continued with a sigh. “But there—I am talking 
as if I didn’t care for him, and he your dearest 
friend ! Of course we are all very proud of Adam 
and his big fortune. It is delightful to think that one 
member of the family is prosperous! And you ”— 
she smiled bewitchingly upon him—“ you have also 
spent most of your life abroad ?” 

“Yes, I had no special home ties, and I had a 
fancy to see the world.” 

“Tt is sad to have no ties, isn’t it?” said Mally 
softly. 

“Perhaps. But I am rich in friends, and that 
ought to make up.” 

“Tt wouldn’t make up to me,” Mally sighed 
again. 

“You have a good big circle round you here,” 
he said cheerfully. 

“Yes,” she said in a low voice, “but I have a 
very desolate home.” 

Menteith found nothing to reply. A sorrow 
which is twelve years old is not so easy to sym- 
pathise with as one of recent date, and he could 
not help remembering that five minutes earlier Mrs. 
Alec had looked very plump and jolly and radiant, 
not only consolable but consoled, in short. “That 
is the worst of being a girl,” she went on ; “ you are 
no sooner out of the nursery than you get swallowed 
up in matrimony, and then, just when you want 
companionship and care most, you may be left 
lonely.” 

Little Miss Proudie, who had not been swallowed 
up, listened with meek wonder. She had long ago 
accepted the then prevailing creed that married 
women were of another and a superior order to 
spinsters (those were the days of downtrodden old 
maids), but she could not help asking herself 
whether even as wife or widow—(she blushed at 
the bare thought)—she could have given her confi- 
dence so entirely and freely to a strange gentleman. 

“But I suppose ”-—Mally was babbling on when 
next Miss Martha caught her up—“ you didn’t care ! 
Men are so independent—and as a gay bachelor 
you can do so many delightful things.” 

“Why don’t you follow my example then?” he 
said pleasantly, but anxious to drop the personal 
note. “The delightful things are open to you too.” 

“To a woman—a widow !” 

“Women are not forbidden to travel.” (He 
ignored the widowhood.) “ They extract even more 
amusement out of it than men do. They see more 
—they are keener observers.” 

“ But alone! Ah, Mr. Menteith, you don’t know 
what it is to be alone in the world.” 

“TI think I do,” he laughed. “It makes a man 


more resourceful of course—more able to look out 
for himself; but when the solitary person is a 
woman it binds every one of the opposite sex to be 
her champion and protector. You would have a 
hundred helpers instead of one. Why don’t you 
travel, Mrs. Gordon, and see the world? It would 
amuse you and give you fresh interests. India, for 
instance. They would receive you very kindly 
there. English ladies are queens yonder.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t I like it!” cried Mally with 
genuine fervour. “I should enjoy it of all things. 
I would visit Adam. Do you think—for Alec’s 
sake—he would receive me?” 

“ Tf he were there he would give you a welcome.” 

“What, is he coming home too?” she did not wait 
fora reply. “Oh, but you are a wicked, cruel man 
to put such a lovely dream into my head, for it can 
never, never be fulfilled! I am poor, quite poor ; 
Alec left nothing, poor fellow. I don’t mind 
telling you—you are quite one of the family—but 
nobody except Alec’s mother does anything for me. 
Imagine her face if I proposed to spend my allow- 
ance on going to India !” 

“Well, I suppose it would seem rather a revo- 
lutionary idea. Miss Jean Gordon is going to sing : 
we must give her a respectful hearing.” 

“Oh, nobody is expected to listen,” she said 
carelessly, and it was true that a ‘little music’ was 
in those days a signal for a brisker flow of talk. 
And perhaps, considering the ‘ pieces’ young ladies 
carried about with them in bead-work rings, and 
dutifully played to order, it is small matter of sur- 
prise. 


But Jean had a sweet and tuneful voice, and 
Menteith gave but a divided ear to Mally’s prattle 
while she sang and Savory turned the leaves. But 
what made her choose so sad a refrain ?— 


**Oh, why left I my hame? 
Why did I cross the deep? 
Oh, why left I the land where my forefathers sleep? 
I sigh for Scotia’s shores 
And gaze across the sea, 
But I canna’ get a blink o' my ain countrie.” 


Yes, he was sadly inattentive to his neighbour. 
The little drama at the other end of the room oc- 
cupied, absorbed him. Jean’s voice had an im- 
passioned ring : you might have thought, to hear 
her, she was the exiled lady of the song, banished 
for evermore : 


“« There’s a track upon the deep 
And a path across the sea, 
But the weary ne’er return to their ain countrie.” 


Savory’s face was a study in its expression of 
pained gloom ; old Mrs. Gordon had turned from 
her admirers to hearken ; she was beating time 
with one mittened hand upon the other, a smile on 
her fine little face. 

Menteith seemed to have caught a glimpse into 
the very heart of a story, and some things that he 
had merely surmised were made plain to him. 


Yet at the end of the refrain, he found himself, 
he could scarcely tell how, engaged to take tea on 
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the following afternoon with Mrs. Alec in 
Buccleuch Place. He had no special desire to 
go ; he was an honourable gentleman, and though 
he bore Mally no ill-will, he shrank from the things 
she might say to him respecting Adam Gordon. 
There was a sensation as of eavesdropping and 
peeping about his part as listener to her confidences 
repugnant to his straightforward manhood. Yet 
when he saw that it would hurt her if he refused, 
what could he do but accept ? 

“Tf I could only have asked you to dinner!” 
she said, with a regret which was quite genuine. 
“ Gentlemen hate going out to tea, I know.” 

“Then you must consider me an exception to 
that sweeping rule. ‘There’s nothing I’d like better 
than a good, old-fashioned, sitting-down tea. Not 
a ‘wa’ tea,’ mind,” he admonished her smilingly. 
“ Cookies, and scones, and shortbread, and jelly. 
Yes, yes, I must taste a jelly-piece again !” 

“That you shall!” cried Mally, elated. “I'll 
ask the girls. It will be such fun!” 

“T am sure it will.” 

“ But don’t expect anything grand. When you've 
seen my poor little housie you won’t wonder that I 
long to leave it, but there are a good many things 
we can’t have in this world.” 

This was one of those incontrovertible, unanswer- 
able platitudes in which Mally loved to indulge, 
but Menteith acquiesced in silence. Mally looked 
at him, wondering if she had displeased him. She 
could not understand that to a person of his cast 
of mind nothing was to be gained by embroidering 
a plain statement of fact. We have all to give up, 
some of us more, some of us less, and there is an 
end of it. That was his masculine way of looking 
at it. Mally was not content with looking ; she 
wanted to talk sentimentally, pathetically, re- 
signedly. 

“ He’s odd,” she said to herself when a stir in 
the room at the end of Jean’s song gave him an 
opportunity to quit her side. She made the obser- 
vation when she saw Menteith walk up to the 
solitary Miss Proudie, talk to her, finally offer her 
his arm, and lead the shy spinster to the young 
company at the other end of the room. ‘ But there,” 
she reflected philosophically, “ there’s always some- 
thing, and it might be much worse.” Mally could 
remember a much worse, though it had long ceased 
to be a hypocrisy which lay heavy on her con- 
science to speak of her husband as “dear Alec.” 
It speaks well for human nature that even the un- 
worthy dead become canonised when gentle time 
has blurred their faults. 

Mally was well pleased with her success. She 
had secured the hero’s sole ear for a long half- 
hour ; she had whispered a few little truths which 
it would not pain her to know were repeated to 
Adam Gordon ; best of all, she had invited her 
mother-in-law’s guest without that mother-in-law’s 
permission to visit her in her own home. 

But a very great surprise was awaiting Mrs. Alec. 
Not a movement of hers, not a sign, had been 
missed by the keen old lady surrounded by her 
cavaliers—and now having dismissed her court, 
Mrs. Gordon crossed the room to that corner where 
her daughter-in-law still sat apart, complacently re- 
living in her mind the recent interview. Mrs. Alec 
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gave a guilty start when the old lady sat down in 
an easy-chair in front of her. 

“Well, my dear,” she said graciously, “and 
what’s making you sit away here by yourself like a 
scolded bairn ?” 

“ Oh,” said Mally, determined to puta bold front 
on matters, “I haven’t been alone till this minute. 
I’ve been talking to Mr. Menteith—quite a long 
time. What a charming man he is !” 

‘“‘ He’s all that,” in suavest tones, “and what’s 
more, he’s a braw man and a bien man, Mally. 
iis purse can stand a shake against the wind.” 

“Oh, I daresay,” said Mally, a little nervously. 
This- exceeding graciousness was disconcerting, 
“ But of course he didn’t speak of his wealth—we 
were talking of Adam and of my poor Alec.” 

* And what said he of Adam?” 

“Oh, not much. Do you know, I fancy—of 
course I may be all wrong—that they aren’t such 
close friends as one imagines? ‘There’s a dryness, 
an awkwardness about his manner when one men- 
tions Adam—I'’ve noticed it repeatedly—” 

“Ay? Is that so?”—the old lady gave a little 
laugh—* ye’ve got far ben with him, Mally, my 
woman—” 

Mally, thus encouraged, confessed that she had 
invited him to tea on the following day. “ I thought 
I would get Grizel and Jean to come over,” she 
said, “and maybe Miss Martha Proudie—it’s sel- 
dom poor Martha gets a treat—and the young 
Brodie lads to amuse the girls.” 

“ Quite right, quite right,” Mrs. Gordon nodded ; 
* you'll be wanted to amuse Mr. Menteith your- 
self. And mind the tea’s good, my dear—none of 
your wishy-washy, blashy stuff, ower weak to come 
out of the pot. Ann Lauder will send you a baking. 
I would come myself, but one ploy in a week’s 
enough for nie at my years.” 

Never before had any plan or project of Mally’s 
been so graciously met. She could scarcely be- 
lieve her ears, and puzzled herself in vain over this 
new attitude. 





Then grandmamma carried the charm of her 
smiles to other quarters. Since she could have no 
disciplinary design against the unoffending Turn- 
bull, we must suppose that her notice of him was 
a piece of pure benevolence ; such a movement 
of kindness as a lady who is queen of her circle 
might feel towards a youth who has paid five shil- 
lings for the hire of the clothes on his back, besides 
a deposit of £2 lest he should be tempted to 
annex them permanently. 

But by what caprice, what whimsical change of 
mood, can we account for her friendly advances to 
Savory—Savory, whom but a day or two before she 
had scornfully dismissed as “the Englishman! ” 

“We must become betteracquainted, Mr. Savory.” 
Jean heard her say the words, and trembled in her 
little slippers. 

Savory looked her calmly in the face and said 
that nothing would give him greater pleasure. 

Savory, in his immaculate dress, was perfectly at 
his ease, and not at all afraid of this old lady. 

He enunciated a deep truth who first remarked 
that if manners make the man, clothes make the 
manners. 
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DEAN BUCKLAND.' 


I. AT OXFORD. 


ORE than forty years have passed since the 
| death of William Buckland, Dean of West- 
minster. To the great majority of the vast 
world of modern readers his very name had become 
shadowy and almost forgotten. Some may have a 
vague knowledge of him as a famous lecturer at 
Oxford in the early part of the century drawing 
near its close; or as the writer of one of the 
“ Bridgewater Treatises,” a series of volumes found 
in every good library, but little read in our times. 
Others may have heard of him as the exhibitor of 
strange fossilanimalsand the expositor of diluvialand 
antediluvial relics. By many he is better known as 
the father of Frank Buckland, the author of the 
‘Curiosities of Natural History,” books which are 
still widely popular. But to men of science, and 
readers of scientific books, the name of Dr. Buck- 
land is familiar, and will ever be remembered and 
held in honour. He was one of the founders of 
modern geology, and President of the Geological 
Society as long ago as 1824. It was he who led 
the way in restoring to Oxford the studies of 
natural science, neglected and almost unknown 
there since the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when the Royal Society held its meetings in 
Wadham College. He was one of the founders of 
the British Association, and was President at the 
second of its meetings held at Oxford in 1832. 

Nor was Buckland’s zeal for science of an abstract 
kind. He it was who proposed, and succeeded in 
establishing, the School of Mines in Jermyn Street, 
London, the origin of so many efforts for extend- 
ing the mineral and engineering resources of the 
Empire. He it was whose counsel and advice 
secured the establishment of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, and when it got its charter 
Buckland was the first honorary member. It was 
at a dinner at Oxford that the alliance of geology 
and agriculture was inaugurated. In the quadrangle 
of Queen’s College, roofed over for the occasion, 
two thousand guests, Lord Spencer, Mr. Philip 
Pusey, and all the leading agriculturists of that time, 
were entertained by the University, the great speech 
being hy Buckland, who suggested that a joint 
committee of members of the Geological Society 
and of the Agriculturists should be formed, in 
order to work together for the improvement of 
agriculture. These, and many other events in which 
he was the leader and prime mover, occurred in 
days long before the promotion to the Deanery of 
Westminster, and the busy and useful services of 
later years. 

It was surely high time that some permanent 
record of such a life should be added to our bio- 


1 Life and Correspondence of William Buckland, D.D., F.R.S. 
By his daughter, Mrs. Gordon. With portraits and illustrations, 
John Murray. 


graphical literature. Happily, one of the Dean’s 
surviving daughters has undertaken this pious 
duty, and in the volume before us has given to the 
world a late but worthy memorial. It is a book full 
of information and interest for all readers, and it is 
impossible to tell the delight and satisfaction it 
affords to those who knew Buckland personally, 
and witnessed many of the events here described. 


Of the more important movements, and of the 
contrast between the Oxford of the early years of 
this century and the Oxford of to-day, Mrs. Gordon 
could not write without the assistance of the 
pupils and successors of her father. One of these, 
Professor Boyd-Dawkins, of Owens College, Man- 
chester, has supplied a brief preface to the volume, 
containing an outline of the course of science 
of which Buckland was the leader and originator. 
“He belongs to the heroic age,” are the closing 
words of this preface, “when Natural Science was 
young, and he belongs to a type of man now 
extinct. Whatever estimate may be formed of 
his life and works, it cannot be denied that he 
was one of the makers of modern Oxford, and 
one of the founders of the Science of Geology.” 

A curious proof of the state of feeling at Oxford 
in regard to science in those times was mentioned 
by the Marquis of Salisbury in his Address as 
President of the British Association in 1894. 
Canon Liddon, in the “ Life of Dr. Pusey,” refers 
to the first visit of the Association to Oxford in 
1832, when Buckland was President. Mr. Keble, 
then a leader of University thought, wrote indig- 
nantly to his friend Pusey, complaining that the 
honorary degree of D.c.L. had been bestowed upon 
some of the most distinguished members of the 
Association. “The Oxford Doctors,” he says, 
“have truckled sadly to the spirit of the times in 
receiving the hodge-podge of philosophers as they 
did.” It is amusing, at this distance of time, to 
note the names of the hodge-podge of philosophers 
whose academical distinctions so sorely vexed Mr. 
Keble’s gentle spirit. ‘They were Brown (Bofani- 
corum facile princeps), Brewster, Faraday, and 
Dalton ! 

Of like spirit is the story of the learned Dean 
Gaisford, long the Dean of Christ Church, who 
once was heard to exclaim, ‘“ Buckland has gone 
to Italy, and we shall hear no more, thank God ! 
of this geology.” He little knew that Buckland 
had awakened Oxford from her stolid indifference 
to all but classical and theological studies. ‘ Single- 
handed,” as Boyd-Dawkins says, in his preface to 
this biography—“single-handed, Buckland had 
brought about a revival of natural science analogous 
to the movement in religious thought brought 
about by Newman and the Oriel School.” 

Dean Gaisford’s opposition to science arose from 
fear lest it might draw too many from the classical 
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learning of which he was the chief ornament and 
guardian. But the theologians had deeper objec- 
tions, and their hostility was more decided. Buck- 
land was charged by bigots, as Baron Bunsen 
called them, with denying the truth of the early 
chapters of Genesis. Did not death, as we are 
there told, come into the world by Adam’s sin ? 
If these fossil animals, whose relics he describes, 
lived and died ages before, is not the teaching of 
the geologists direct open infidelity? These men 
were ignorant of the fact that the dates on the 
margins of these early pages of the Bible were 
not inspired, but were only conjectural times pre- 
fixed by Ussher and other commentators. They 
did not know that Buckland, as Chalmers had said 
before him, alleged that the first verse of the Mosaic 
books--—“ In the beginning Ged created the heavens 
and the earth”—covered any amount of duration 
and successions of inhabitants of the earth before 
man came on the scene, in comparatively recent 
geological times. These objections to his favourite 
science as being irreligious, Buckland knew well, 
and in the inaugural lecture of his course as 
Regius Professor he set himself to answer. That 
lecture was afterwards published under the title 
of “ Vindiciz Geologice, or the connection of 
Geology with Religion explained.” He showed 
that there could be no opposition between the 
works and the word of God, between the study of 
Scripture and of Nature. All this is familiar to us 
now ; but Buckland’s defence was a noble achieve- 
ment in those remote times. A more memorable 
event was his being asked to write one of the 
“ Bridgewater Treatises,” the express object of 
which was to illustrate the wisdom and goodness 
of God in nature and in providence. The words 
with which he closes his argument may suffice to 
show the spirit in which this work was performed : 

‘*The earth from her deep foundations unites with the 
celestial orbs that roll through boundless space to declare 
the glory and show forth the praise of their common Author 
and Preserver; and the voice of Natural Religion accords 
harmoniously with the testimonies of Revelation in ascribing 
the origin of the universe to the will of one eternal and 
dominant Intelligence, the Almighty Lord and Supreme 
First Cause of all things that subsist—‘ the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever’; ‘ Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever the earth and the world were made, God from 
everlasting and world without end.’” 


Between the first meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Oxford in 1832 and that of 1894, how 
vast the contrast, most of all in the spirit in which 
the University received and welcomed the repre- 
sentatives of science. 


It must now be told how Buckland came to be 
the famous lecturer on geology and to exert such 
influence at Oxford. Bornat Axminster March 12, 
1784, he was the eldest son of the Rev. Charles 
Buckland, Rector of Templeton, in Devonshire. 
His mother, Elizabeth Oke, was the daughter of 
Squire Oke, whose property was near Axminster. 
The rector was fond of natural history, and no 
place is more rich in fossil organic remains than 
the picturesque valley of the Axe, the observation 
and collection of which was his favourite recreation. 
Through accident he lost his sight, but he con- 
tinued his explorations, having made his son the 


companion of his walks and the inheritor of his 
tastes. The boy thus became an observer from 
youth, and the love of geology was increased as he 
wandered farther afield to Bristol and the valley of 
the Avon, rich in geological treasures. The love 
of natural history grew with his years, when he 
went to school, first at Tiverton and afterwards at 
Winchester, where the chalk-pits with their wealth 
of fossils kept alive his enthusiasm as a naturalist. 

From Winchester he went to Oxford, and was 
elected Scholar of Corpus College in 1801. It 
was by competitive examination that he got this, 
after a long and tough conflict against eight com- 
petitors. In May of that year he gladdened his 
father by telling him he was now the “Senior Scholar 
for Devonshire.” His b.a. degree he took in 1804 
after a most creditable pass, though there were no 
class lists then. His scholarship gave him rooms 
in college, with a small income, which he increased 
by taking pupils. The M.a. was likewise gained 
without any publishing of honour lists, as in after- 
times. In 1809 he was elected Fellow of his 
college, and in the same year was admitted into 
Holy Orders, at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 
Whether as Tutor or Fellow he maintained a good 
character asa scholar. But his heart was all the 
time set on geology. His delight was in the Ash- 
molean Museum, and in attending the lectures of 
Dr. Kidd on Mineralogy. One day, in his early 
residence at Oxford, he had his first lesson in field 
geology in a walk to Shotover Hill with Mr. 
Broderip, who knew much about fossils from a 
friend and pupil of William Smith—“ Strata Smith,” 
as he was called—the father of English geology. 
This walk, and the specimens he brought home, 
fixed his ambition to be a geological lecturer and the 
founder of a geological museum. Every summer 
during the long vacation he made expeditions, at first 
with Conybeare, and later, from 1812 to 1815, with 
Greenough, for the purpose of collecting materials 
for the Geological Map of England. When most 
parts of England had been examined, the journeys 
were extended to Scotland and Ireland, and to the 
Continent, where he went often, exploring many 
regions, and always adding to his collections. 

In 1813 Dr. Kidd resigned, and Buckland suc- 
ceeded to the lecturership. The attractions of the 
new study and the reputation of the lecturer not 
only made great stir in the University, but led to 
the establishment of a Regius Professorship for the 
delivery of an annual course on geology. 

Of the lectures at Oxford there are few who now 
have any personal recollection, but many have 
heard of them. The science of geology was then 
comparatively new and unknown, and perpetual 
wonder and admiration sat on every countenance 
as the strange specimens of the denizens of the 
early world were described or exhibited in picture 
or model. The Saurian lake which Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins presented to public view at the Crystal 
Palace gives some idea of the extinct monsters of 
all sorts which Buckland described. It was not 
the matter or the style alone that arrested the 
audience, but the originality of his manner as well. 
One of his audience has told an anecdote that 
illustrates this. The professor was lecturing with 
a hyena’s skull in his hands, and suddenly he left 
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his place and came down to the floor. Addressing 
an undergraduate on the front bench, he shouted, 
“ What rules the world?” ‘The youth, alarmed by 
this sudden interrogation, threw himself against 
the next back seat and answered not a word. 
“He came on to me,” says the reporter, who was 
no other than Sir Henry Acland, “and, pointing 
the hyena full in my face, repeated the question, 
‘What rules the world?’ ‘Haven't an idea,’ I 
said. ‘The stomach, sir,’ replied the professor, 
‘the stomach rules the world!’ and as he 
remounted the rostrum, continued, ‘The great 
ones eat the less, and the less the lesser still.’”’ 

Teaching and lecturing of this particular sort 
could not be dull, and the choicest men of the 
University were delighted with it. John Ruskin 
often helped with his illustrations. “ Buckland 
was then a Canon of the Cathedral, and he with his 
wife and family,” he says in his “ Preeterita,” “ were 
all sensible and good-natured, with originality 
enough in the sense of them to give sap and savour 
to the whole college.” 

The correspondence is full of similar testimonies 
and recollections. The early Arctic expeditions, in 
which the Professor took deepest interest, Alpine 
explorations, and many public events, as they came 
up, gave fresh interest to the conversations at 
Christ Church and the lectures in the class-room. 

Here is a vivid recollection of Buckland in those 
days by Story-Maskelyne, the aged Professor of 
Mineralogy at Wadham : 


‘‘Tt was indeed at the feast of reason and the flow of 
social! and intellectual intercourse that Buckland shone. 
‘ A merrier man within the limit of becoming mirth I never 
spent an hour’s talk withal.? Nothing came amiss to him, 
from the creation of the world to the latest news in town 
from the flora and fauna of ages long past to the last horti- 
cultural meeting at Chiswick or exhibition at the Zoological 
Gardens ; through all intermediate time he was equally at 
home. N7rhil tetigit quod non ornavit. There were few 
subjects which he could not more or less illustrate. In 
build, look, and manner he was a thorough English gentle- 
man, and was appreciated in every circle.” 


This was written in 1892, about his old friend 
as he knew him fifty years ago; but long before 
that, in December 1820, Whately, in their young 
days at Oxford, wrote with equal enthusiasm of 
Buckland’s vast knowledge and brilliant wit, which, 
he says, “shone like crystal.” He had just 
returned from a long tour on the Continent, and 
was greeted by Whately in a mock “ Elegy,” which 
was lithographed and circulated in the University. 
Tt began : 

‘* Mourn, Ammonites, mourn o’er his funeral urn, 

Whose neck ye must grace no more ; 
Gneiss, granite, and slate, he settled your date, 
And his ye must now deplore. 
Weep, caverns, weep with unfiltering drip, 
Your recesses he'll cease to explore ; 
For mineral veins and organic remains 
No stratum again will he bore.” 


The last stanza, after strong repudiation of any 
subterranean sepulture for such a man, runs 
thus : 

‘** Then exposed to the drip of some case-hardening spring 
His carcase let stalactite cover, 


And to Oxford the petrified sage let us bring 

When he is encrusted all over ; 
There, ’mid mammoths and crocodiles, high on a shelf 
Let him stand as a monument raised to himself.” 


Whately’s “‘ Elegy ” at least showed how popular 
the new studies had already become in Buckland’s 
hands— 

‘* His eloquence rolled like the Deluge retiring 
Where mastodon carcases floated ; 
To a subject obscure he gave charms so inspiring, 
Young and old on geology doated.” 


Oxford has in our time a museum second only 
to the British Museum, and the Ashmolean and 
Modern collections are now in magnificent build- 
ings ; but natural history is not so generally attrac- 
tive a study now as it was when the eloquence 
and genius of Buckland expounded its wonders 
and treasures. 


It was the delight of Sir Robert Peel to gather 
round him at Drayton Manor the most distin- 
guished men of the time in art, science, or litera- 
ture. Buckland was almost always invited to these 
house-parties, and there he met George Stephenson, 
Baron Liebig, Sir William Follett, Professor Owen, 
Mr. Philip Pusey, and many other eminent and 
representative men, about whom characteristic 
anecdotes are told in the Memoir. Buckland was 
usually the spokesman of the party, but sometimes 
he had to listen with deference to the masters of 
special subjects. Thus it happened one day, when 
he was returning from church with George Stephen- 
son, and their attention was arrested by a distant 
railway train flashing along, throwing behind it a 
long line of white steam. 

“ Now, Buckland,” said the great engineer, “1 
have a poser for you. Can you tell me what is the 
power that is driving that train ?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “I suppose it is one of 
your big engines.” 

“ But what drives the engine ?” 

“Oh, very likely a canny Newcastle driver.” 

“What do you say to the light of the sun ?” said 
Stephenson. 

“ How do you make out that ?” 

“Tt is nothing else,” replied the engineer. “It 
is sunlight bottled up in the earth for tens of thou- 
sands of years, light absorbed by plants and vege- 
tables being necessary for the condensation of 
carbon during the process of their growth, if it be 
not carbon itself in another form. And now, after 
being buried in the earth for long ages in fields of 
coal, that latent light is again brought forth and 
liberated, and made to work, as in that locomotive, 
for great human purposes.” 

Another reminiscence of those Drayton Manor 
days is given by Lyon Playfair, now Lord Playfair, 
who writes a long letter to Mrs. Gordon, full of 
delightful memories of Buckland, whom he calls 
“one of the best and dearest friends of my youth.” 
One anecdote only we can here give. Playfair was 
at Drayton Manor when a large gathering of land- 
lords and farmers were addressed by himself and 
Dr. Buckland and Sir Robert Peel on the applica- 
tion of science to agriculture, a subject about which 
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little was then known. Baron Liebig had opened 
up a new world of discovery, and Playfair was one 
of his earliest and best pupils from England. 
Buckland had shortly before this visit to Drayton 
Manor taken Liebig and Playfair to see the strata 
which contain abundance of coprolites, the phos- 
phate of lime in which minerals could be as effec- 
tive as guano and other animal substances for 
enriching exhausted soils. Sir Robert Peel was 
anxious that British landlords should get some 
knowledge of agricultural chemistry, but it is a 
hard and tedious task to get farmers to depart 
from the routine of ages. What Buckland could 
effect in this matter he always was striving to do. 
“He was one of the most active-minded men I 
ever met,” says Lord Playfair. “Of course, geology 
was his special science, but he did not limit him- 
self to it. Whenever he thought he could be 
useful to humanity he threw himself into the work 
with heart and soul.” 


Of the British Association so much has been 
written that we must content ourselves with only 
saying here that it was greatly owing to Buckland’s 
brilliant presidency in 1832 that it became firmly 
established as a popular and national institution. 
The first meeting, at York, was a gathering com- 
paratively small in numbers, and attended chiefly 
by men of eminence in science, among whom 
Brewster, Phillips, and a few others were con- 
spicuous, Viscount Milton, afterwards Earl Fitz- 
william, being the President. Buckland, with 
Kidd, Daubeny, and other Oxford men, determined 
the alliance of men of science with workers of all 
classes, and henceforth the utility of the Associa- 
tion for practical purposes was recognised by the 
press and by public opinion. Science was no 
longer limited to select students in class-rooms. 
Hundreds of the members of the Association, 
gathered at Oxford from all parts of the kingdom, 
followed Buckland in an open-air expedition, and 
listened with wonder and delight to his addresses. 
At the meeting at Edinburgh in 1834 he gave an 
address to a crowded popular audience on geology. 
For this lecture Henry Acland drew the illustrative 
diagrams, and “this, as was natural, influenced my 
whole life,” as the veteran Sir Henry Acland said 
at the closing meeting of the Association at Oxford 
sixty years after. Many were in like manner allured 
into scientific life by the genius and eloquence of 
Buckland. A notable instance is that of Sir 
Roderick Murchison, who, after short service in 
the army as a cavalry officer, and on his retirement 
only a keen fox-hunter, was persuaded by Buck- 
land to study geology, in which he became so 
distinguished, and the friend of Sedgwick, Lyell, 
J. D. Forbes, Livingstone, and all the good and 
great men of his time. 

The strong personal influence of Buckland may 
be gathered from the terms in which Professor 
Sedgwick—himself a man of genius and wit as 
well as a leader in science—spoke in moving the 
vote of thanks to the President of the Oxford 
meeting : “ All who have witnessed the exercise of 
his great powers, combined with extraordinary 
tact and temper, so that through his governing 
influence the jarring elements of a society not yet 


organised had been brought to order and harmony, 
must have been struck with admiration. During 
the long philosophic banquet of which they had 
been partaking, while in his presence, all seemed 
to have been living in intellectual sunshine.” 

One curious fact is worth recording, as a mark 
of the changes witnessed during our times. In 
the early years of the British Association ladies 
were not admitted to the meetings nor allowed to 
attend the reading of the papers. Their presence, 
even Buckland said, “would at once turn the 
thing into a sort of Albemarle-dilettanti-meeting, 
instead of a serious philosophical union of men.” 
Mrs. Somerville decided not to apply for admission 
for fear that her presence should encourage less 
capable representatives of her sex to be present. 
Nowadays, hundreds of women crowd the rooms, 
and some of the best and most attractive papers 
of each year are read by women, with drawings 
exhibited on lime-lit screens, illustrative of the 
adventurous explorations and laborious researches 
of lady members or associates. 


Story-Maskelyne speaks of Buckland as looking 
like “a thorough English gentleman,” a man /actus 
ad unguem. ‘This was true of him when in society, 
but in his working costume his appearance was 
very different, and occasionally comical in the 
extreme. Mrs. Gordon’s book has portraits and 
figures of both kinds. In one sketch, entitled 
“The Costume of the Glacier,” representing the 
Professor as he appeared when in search of glacier 
scratches, in company with Mr. Sopwith, who made 
the sketch, he is encumbered with heavy fur-lined 
cloaks and travelling boots, with rolls of maps and 
huge bags of fossils strapped all around him. 
Other sketches, of which many illustrate the volume, 
are inimitably droll, such as “* The descent into the 
den of hyenas at Kirkdale,” and the page repre- 
senting scenes in the expedition of the geological 
class to Shotover, personally conducted. Some of 
the pictures have an historical interest, as the “ Lec- 
ture in the Ashmolean in 1822,” and the “Taking 
leave of Sir Joseph Banks,” in which appear cari- 
catures of the gouty President in his chair, with 
Robert Brown behind him, and Conybeare and 

3uckland in front, in characteristic costumes, the 
heads and tails of horrible Saurians projecting from 
the Professor’s pockets. 

A huge blue bag, larger than a barrister’s old- 
fashioned brief bag, was an inseparable companion 
of the Professor, and figures in all the caricatures 
of him. “The greatest honour,” he used himself 
to say, “which my bag ever had was when Lord 
Grenville insisted on carrying it ; and the greatest 
disgrace it ever had when I called on Sir Humphry 
Davy three or four times one day, and always found 
he was out. At last Sir Humphry asked his 
servant, ‘Has Dr. Buckland not called to-day ?’ 
‘No, sir ; there has been nobody here to-day but 
a man with a bag, who has been here three or four 
times, and I always told him you were not at 
home !’” 


Innumerable stories used to be current illustra- 
tive of the Professor's humour. Some of them are 
now recorded. When he was appointed Canon of 
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Christ Church, he wrote to the Rev. W. Vernon 
Harcourt, “‘ Many thanks for your congratulations 
on my appointment to Christ Church, where I find 
the hunting of bricklayers and carpenters for the 
present entirely supersedes that of crocodiles and 
hyenas.” From his windows he used to watch the 
masons through his telescope, and one day he 
almost frightened a man out of his wits who was 
repairing one of the turrets of the “ Tom Tower,” 
far above the ken of man, as he thought. Coming 
into the Quad, the Professor shouted up to the 
mason, and told him to “bring down directly that 
bad bit of stone he had just built into the turret.” 

His geological hammer was as often in use as 
his telescope, but when in Scotland he used to 
carry it up the sleeve of his coat on Sundays, so as 
not to offend the Sabbatarian prejudices of the 
natives. He was as fond as Dr. Johnson was of 
giving humorous hits at Scotchmen. We all re- 
member the Chetrotherium joke, a fossil animal of 
which nothing is known except footmarks on slabs 
of sandstone. Lecturing one day in Scotland on 
fossil footsteps of animals, one of his auditors, 
referring at the close of the lecture to the diagrams 
exhibited, said, “ It seems, Dr. Buckland, from your 
drawings, that all your animals walked in one direc- 
tion.” ‘“ Yes,” was the reply ; “ Cheirotherium was 
a Scotchman, and he always went south.” 


The exigencies of time and space forbid our 
dwelling further on Buckland’s scientific career, 
whether at Oxford or in London, where his duties 
as a trustee of the British Museum, or as adviser 
at the School of Mines, and other appointments 
brought him into contact with all the “men of 
light and leading” in bygone times. And who 
has not heard of the famous JVoctes Geologica at 
Somerset House, where geologists like Buckland, 
and Sedgwick, and De la Béche, and Murchison, 
Owen, and Egerton, met in animated debate? On 
these occasions the Professor would draw from his 
never absent blue bag specimen after specimen to 
enforce his arguments, while his quaint and 
humorous descriptions inspired the whole assembly 
with the geniality of his temper. We can only say 
that when the history of science in the nineteenth 
century comes to be written, not one of the 
Mémotres pour servir will be more useful for that 
period than Mrs. Gordon’s “ Life of Dean Buck. 
land.” 

The notices of the home and family life of the 
Bucklands give a special charm to the volume, 
which will interest every reader, apart from the 
scientific facts of which the book is full. Mrs. 
Buckland was a helper to her husband in all his 
work, for she was of congenial tastes and pursuits ; 
but it is of her domestic life, a pattern wife and 
mother, and one of the “excellent women” of 
England, that we wish to speak here. There was 
something of romance in the first meeting with 
Mary Morland, of whom he had heard from 
mutual friends as a lady of scientific culture and 
artistic genius. Miss Caroline Fox, in her 
“Journal,” records the following story on the 
authority of Davies Gilbert. Buckland was travel- 
ling by coach in the West of England and was 
“*reading a new book by Cuvier, which he had 


just received from the publisher. A lady was also 
in the coach, and she was reading this identical 
book, which Cuvier had himself sent to her. 
They got into conversation, the drift of which was 
so peculiar that Buckland at last exclaimed, ‘ You 
must be Miss Morland, to whom I am about to 
deliver a letter of introduction.’ He was right, and 
the lady soon became Mrs. Buckland.” 

The wedding tour was passed on the Continent, 
and they were away for nearly a year, the leading 
events of which were recorded in a diary, which 
Mary Morland had been in the habit of writing 
since her early girlhood. 

When they were established at Oxford, it was 
a pattern of the best type of an English home. 
With all her scientific tastes Mrs. Buckland was 
exemplary as a good wife and mother. Buckland 
was a kind and affectionate father, and always liked 
to have his children about him. At home he never 
encouraged idleness, but everyone was engaged in 
some instructive or entertaining occupation. There 
was always something to do or to learn, and while 
they were at work some book of voyages or travels 
would be read. Books with pictures for children 
were not common in those days, but the mother’s 
pencil or charcoal supplied the illustrations. On 
Sunday the Bible reading was helped by the little 
square books of Mrs. Trimmer, which some of us 
still remember, and which Isaac Taylor and his 
sisters pored over with delightful curiosity. “ An- 
thony Trollope once told one of the children, 
when years later they were talking over the days of 
their youth, that his mother used the same little 
books for him, and that he ‘loved them.’” Many 
other pleasant recollections are given of the home 
at Christ Church. On the opposite side of the 
Quadrangle lived Dr. Pusey, who was a friendly 
and kind neighbour, and whose spiritual minis- 
trations afforded much comfort to Mrs. Buckland 
in times of sorrow and of bereavement. Frank 
Buckland has given lively recollections of the 
amusements of those early days, with the strange 
pets always in favour, including a pony which with 
three children on its back careered through the 
house and around the Quad, his father enjoying 
the fun as much as anyone. But we have more 
pleasure in the quiet record of the mother’s tender 
care. We hear of the country walks and drives, 
and on Sundays the services at the cathedral in 
the morning, while she took the younger children 
to St. Ebbe, the church of her favourite minister, 
the Rev. F. Waldegrave, “an excellent evangelical 
preacher,” as Mrs. Gordon says, and her mother 
was “an assiduous worker in his poor parish.” A 
single sentence from a letter of Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison must conclude this reference to the happy 
home at Christ Church. He writes thus: “ Mrs. 
Buckland was a truly excellent and intellectual 
woman, who, while aiding her husband in several 
of his most difficult researches, laboured well in 
her vocation to render her children worthy of their 
father’s name.” 


II, AT WESTMINSTER. 


In ~1845, on the promotion of Samuel Wilber- 
force from the Deanery of Westminster to the See 
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of Oxford, Buckland was nominated his successor. 
He had previously been offered the Deanery of 
Lincoln and declined it. To leave Christ Church, 
and Oxford, where he had so long held the fore- 
most place, and been recognised as Primus by 
the men of learning and science alike, a stronger 
inducement was needed. Mrs. Buckland, in a 
letter to Sir Philip Egerton, gives the true reason. 
“T have one son in the Treasury, the other, Frank, 
will soon also be a resident in London, pursuing 
his call to surgery. To have a home for these 
boys would of itself be a recommendation to me 
for a permanent residence in London, and Sir 
Robert Peel’s kindness has conferred upon my 
husband the only piece of preferment that would 
suit him in all respects.” In this case, as often 
happens, the power of parental affection proved 
stronger than any other influence, and the family 
move from Oxford to London was made, which no 
ambition nor attraction of wealth could have 
effected. Nolo episcopari, Buckland would have 
said at any time of his life, but the Deanery of 
Westminster was a post for which he had every 
qualification in the highest degree. “I never,” 
said Sir Robert Peel, “advised an appointment of 
which I was more proud, or the result of which was 
in my opinion more satisfactory.” And it required 
some moral courage in Peel, in those days, to 
make the appointment. A man of science, and a 
professor of geology especially, was looked upon 
with suspicion by the great mass of people, whether 
lay or clerical. This antagonism has long since 
disappeared, and to no one is the better under- 
standing of the study of Nature and the Bible, or 
the harmony of science and religion, more due 
than to Dean Buckland. 

A most interesting appointment attended that 
of the Deanery. He was inducted to the living 
of Islip, near Oxford, bequeathed by Edward the 
Confessor in old times to the Abbot of Westminster. 
This seemed to lessen the regrets of removal, and 
Islip was regarded by the family as their country 
home and holiday retreat for some months of every 
year. The village was itself rich in historical associa- 
tions besides being the birthplace of King Edward. 
The Rectory, as it stood in Buckland’s time (of 
which the book has a charming representation), 
was. built by Dr. South, the famous preacher and 
wit, who was for nearly forty years rector of the 
parish. Other incumbents had left curious relics, 
font, dial, garden terraces, and so on, but the 
attraction cf being only seven miles from Oxford 
was the chief delight, so as to keep up the neigh- 
bourly visiting of friends. At the same time the 
Dean did everything in his power for the good 
of the village people, his wife helping in visiting 
and in all good work. The elder lads and men 
she used to invite to the Rectory, and teach them 
how to write letters and direct them, and the 
women to sew and be usefully employed, besides 
the ministration to them at home in sickness or 
trouble. The Dean always took his share of 
Sunday duty with the resident curate, and he left 
a large collection of manuscript sermons, which 
are for the most part, we are told, “ earnest, 
eloquent exhortations on thoroughly practical 
matters. He had in a marked degree the faculty 


of adapting his discourse to the members of his 
congregation, whether the learned magnates of 
Oxford, the simple labourers of Islip, or the mixed 
audience of Westminster Abbey.” 

On Saturdays, when Frank came down, the big 
old Rectory kitchen would be filled with “lame, 
halt, and blind” sent up by the parish doctor for 
treatment in the most approved modern way. 
One of his sisters was always present, and under- 
took to see that the directions were carried out 
during Frank’s absence, a training which was most 
valuable during her after-life spent in a country 
parish. Altogether the record of the years at Islip 
is a charming account of English rural life, under 
a Rector like Buckland and his useful amiable 
family. 

In the churchyard of Islip the Dean and _ his 
wife were buried, and their son Frank, in his brief 
memoir prefixed to the fourth edition of the 
“ Bridgewater Treatise,” says, “a simple but last- 
ing monument of polished Aberdeen granite marks 
the last resting-place of as good a man and wife as 
ever did their duty towards God and towards their 
fellow creatures.” 

But we must return from Islip to Westminster 
Abbey. We all know what has been done by the 
late Dean Stanley. But of what had before been 
done by Dean Buckland few were aware, and most 
people had forgotten. The short chapter in Mrs. 
Gordon’s book contains in brief space a record of 
immense, continuous, and important work. ‘The 
busiest portion of Buckland’s always busy life then 
began. In the light of modern improvements, 
whether sanitary, educational, or zsthetic, it is 
scarcely possible to conceive the condition of 
Westminster fifty years ago, and to realise the 
miseries and abuses with which the new Dean had. 
to contend. The Deanery itself and the adjoining 
residences were in tolerable condition, but the 
state of the school, the abbey, and whole surround- 
ings was most discreditable and dangerous to 
health. No one with less scientific reputation 
and energetic determination could have attempted 
and carried out such alterations. The drainage of 
the school, and the improvement of the dormitory 
and the lavatories ; the institution of a matron’s 
house and a sick-room ; the introduction of gas ; 
the revolution in the school dietary; in short, 
there were innumerable improvements of all sorts, 
so that Mr. Forshall, in his “ Westminster School, 
Past and Present,” says the advantages of these 
reforms, due to the wisdom and force of will of the 
Dean, were almost incalculable. 

The repairs and restorations in the Abbey were 
all carried on under the superintendence of the 
Dean’s watchful and critical eye. He was careful, 
as a geologist ought to be, that no faulty stone or 
cement came into use, and he spent much time in 
the stonemason’s building yard, which he had 
caused to be made out of the monks’ old burying- 
ground, the cloister garth, and the “ fighting 
green” of the school. Not only in the external 
repairs, but in all that belonged to the interior of 
the Abbey, his careful attention was incessant. He 
kept a strict watch over the manner in which the 
services were performed, and corrected many abuses. 
We are told that the choristers used to spend 
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their intervals in “sailing toy-boats in puddles 
made by the sinking of the gravestones in St. 
Margaret’s churchyard, or in dry weather in play- 
ing marbles on the flat slabs of the altar tombs.” 
‘To put an end to this he found a suitable place 
for a schoolroom, appointed an old Oxford friend 
as master, and the behaviour and tastes of the 
choir-boys both in and out of the Abbey quickly 
improved. 

Amusing incidents are recorded in connection 
with the monuments in the Abbey, over which he 
maintained watchful care. He used to tell such 
instances as these as warnings. One day a small 
brown-paper parcel came to the Deanery contain- 
ing a fragment of black oak-wood. A letter 
accompanied the parcel, stating that the writer 
when a boy had cut a chip off the Coronation 
Chair in the Abbey, and in his old age he restored 
it, hoping it might be refitted to its old place. A 
more mischievous theft by an _ unscrupulous 
American is thus referred to. From the tomb 
of Major André he had taken as a relic two of the 
small marble heads in the memorial group of 
figures. On his death-bed, in penitential review 
of his deeds, he desired that these marble heads 
should be sent back to the Abbey. The Dean 
with his own hands replaced them on the beautiful 
bas-relief of Major André’s tomb. ‘The whole 
chapter about the Abbey is full of interesting 
details, and reminds us of the important services 
of Buckland as Dean of Westminster. 


A very touching account is given of the illness 
which clouded the last days of the Dean’s life. 
The malady had baffled the skill of the first doctors 
of the time, and he was recommended to retire 
from all public duties. In his retirement at Islip 
he was carefully tended by his wife and his family, 
and was constantly visited by friends, such as 
Owen, Harcourt, Conybeare, and Sir Roderick 
Murchison. In a letter of invitation from Mrs. 
Buckland to Faraday, she says of her husband : 
“He is, as usual, well, and not unhappy when left 
in perfect repose —a strange contrast to his former 
existence !” 

Frank Buckland was often with him, and he 
left on record this statement, which has special 
interest for our readers: “The ‘Leisure Hour’ 
was the only publication my dear father would 
read during his illness, and the volumes were 
always on the table. He would look at nothing 
else, save the Bible.” Frank Buckland has also 
left an interesting report of the mysterious illness 
in a medical point of view, which was only dis- 
covered on examination after death. The brain 
itself was found healthy in every respect, but the 
portion of the base of the skull on which the brain 





rested, together with the two upper vertebrz of the 
neck, were found to be in an advanced stage of 
caries or decay.” Hence arose all the distressing 
and painful symptoms. The injury was ascribed to 
an accident during the last Continental journey. 
In travelling to a scientific meeting at Berlin the 
diligence was overturned, and both Professor and 
Mrs. Buckland received injuries which ultimately 
caused their death. Dr. Buckland fell from the 
top and was stunned, and his wife got a 
deep cut on her forehead. Professor Ehrenberg 
was with them, and rendered assistance which 
brought temporary relief, but to the injuries they 
received was ascribed the maladies which proved 
fatal, after much suffering. A tumour, formed at 
the back of the bone that had been wounded in 
Mrs. Buckland, gradually occasioned attacks of 
unconsciousness, in one of which she passed away 
in the year after the death of her husband. Up to 
the very day of her decease she was able to continue 
her scientific and artistic pursuits. Dr. Bower- 
bank, F.R.S., spent the day before her death in her 
company, engaged in microscopical investigations 
on specimens collected by her, and has recorded 
his obligations to her as an earnest and acute 
observer to the last, and pays an affecting tribute 
to one whose talents were only less manifest than 
the amiability of her heart and excellence of her 
character. 

‘The good services of Mrs. Buckland to the poor 
around her were what might be expected from the 
kind benefactress and minister of mercy at St. 
Ebbe in Oxford and at Islip. Let the reader turn 
to the chapter of this book for lessons of practical 
charity in times when concern about the “ people 
of the slums” had not become so common. 

We should like to say how grateful we are for 
the few concluding pages of Mrs. Gordon’s book. 
They bring a ray of relief to us, as to all who had 
lamented the dark end of lives so happy and 
useful. 

It only remains to add that an appendix of 
many pages contains a list of Dr. Buckland’s ap- 
pointments and literary titles, for he was laden 
with medals and honours both at home and 
abroad. A list is also given of the Professor’s 
published writings, most of them in the reports 
and transactions of scientific societies. ‘The cata- 
logue does not give the titles of some books, which, 
we expect, will receive fresh notice from the issue 
of the biography. The “ Reliquiz Diluvianz,” the 
“Vindiciz Geologice,” and the “ Bridgewater 
Treatise ” will live long in literature for their style 
and the facts they present, whatever may be the 
changes of theory or advancing progress of geo- 
logical science. 

JAMES MACAULAY, M.D. 
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AWAZI SHIMA, ON THE INLAND SEA, 


MPRESSIONS are always heightened by con- 
trast, and the first impressions of Japan, 
striking and enchanting as they must be in any 

case, were to me intensified by the startling contrast 
to the lands I had just left. As we stepped ashore 
in the lovely land-locked harbour of Nagasaki, 
and set foot on the little islet of Deshima, for two 
centuries and a half the only spot of Japanese 
ground which a European might tread, and those 
Europeans only half-a-dozen Dutchmen ; and when 
one looked around on the harbour filled with ship- 
ping of every great nation in the world, and then 
on the sloping sides of the encircling rocky hills, 
dotted with fairy-like villas, peeping out amongst a 
labyrinth of semi-tropical trees, which overshadowed 
clumps of brilliant flowering shrubs, it was difficult 
to realise that only thirty-six hours before we had 
left the monotonous mud-banks and the turbid 
waters of the Yang-tsze-kiang. It was a veritable 
transformation scene. 

The land of China, like its people, strikes one as 
essentially unromantic, everything on a large scale, 
dull and prosaic, matching the inhabitants, with 
many good qualities, solid, stolid, plodding, un- 


imaginative—in short, a matter-of-fact, business land, 
nothing if not practical, but to a stranger’s eye not 
much beyond. At once, after spending a day in the 
fogs of the Yellow Sea, we seemed to have stepped 
into fairyland ; nothing grand, nothing magnificent, 
but everything in perfect harmony, a land of minute 
prettinesses. Well might my artist friend, who 
landed with me soon after sunrise, exclaim as we 
returned from our ramble through the streets : “I 
should have come for six months instead of one, 
and brought a dozen sketch-books instead of two. 
Every step provides a new picture, every child in 
the street has an artist eye. The little girls arrange 
their bouquets and sachets as though they were 
students of Ruskin ; even the butchers’ shops are 
decorated with vases and flowers, as though they 
were Regent Street repositories. Every woman 
looks bewitching, and the harmony of colours in a 
bright dress is a perfect study. Only one thing 
spoils the charm, the horrid intrusion of European 
slop tailors. While the porters and coolies attract 
one by their picturesque dress, fashion seems to 
demand from everyone who can afford it, that he 
should assume European hard hat, misfitting coat 
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and trousers, and cotton gloves with elongated 
fingers. If the women are charming, the men look 
thorough little snobs.” I must endorse my friend’s 
criticism, even though there be plain women in 
Japan as elsewhere. 

Seaport towns, though generally the first speci- 
mens that the traveller sees of a new country, are 
not necessarily the truest or most attractive 
representatives of their country. No exception can 
be taken to Nagasaki as an illustration of Southern 
Japan. For the capacity of its roadstead, it may 
well rank among the great harbours of the world. 
The entrance is somewhat intricate, but when once 
entered under the anchorage, we seem to be in a 
land-locked lake surrounded by villas. Looking 
across the harbour, I was at once reminded of the 
Bay of Naples; I could have imagined myself 
gazing at Sorrento on a summer morning. But 
our minuter inspection soon revealed a difference: 
the general outlines might be the same, but there 
was a finish, an exquisite variety, an absence of 
whitewash and long stone walls, an adjusting and 
harmonising of every detail with its surroundings, 
which presented as fine an illustration of art con- 
cealing art as can be seen anywhere in the world. 
Every tree seemed placed as if it were a necessity 
where it grew, and where its absence must cause a 
disfiguring gap ; the very shape of even the largest 
trees was guided by art which Japanese under- 
stand so well, for trees, like children, are there 
trained from their youth up: whilst the houses 
seem to suggest that they are a natural upgrowth 
from the rocks on which they stand. 

Various little islets dot the inlet. I have men- 
tioned the most historically celebrated, Deshima, 
the prison factory of the Dutch, where, since the 
expulsion of the Jesuits in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, two Dutch ships a year were 
allowed to discharge and take in cargo, while the 
residents in the factory were never allowed to leave 
it. The islet is now united to the mainland by a 
causeway, and might be supposed by a stranger to 
be merely a continuation of the wharf. Near the 
farther end of the bay, a lofty island cliff rises out 
of the water, the Tarpeian Rock of Japanese 
history, whence, according to the received tradition, 
many hundred native Christians, who refused to 
abjure their faith, were hurled into the depths 
beneath. The calm beauty of the scene to-day is 
indeed in strange contrast with its dark traditions. 

Nagasaki, though one of the smallest cities of the 
first rank in Japan, yet from its situation and 
associations, was selected as one of the treaty ports, 
open to Europeans, and is a most convenient 
trading port for the Southern Island of Kiu-Shiu. 
It has not, however, increased in importance except 
as a mail station, the local trade being carried 
on at other ports. It has not a large European 
population, but it is the centre of the Church 
Missionary operations in the Southern Island, which 
has now at length a Missionary Bishop of its own. 
There is a rather handsome English church outside 
the city, and native churches within, as well as 
extensive schools. 

The most important national establishment here 
is a medical college, the only one in the island, 
which bears very high reputation, and the pro- 


fessors in which are chiefly Europeans of scientific 
distinction. In fact, in nothing has Japan advanced 
more rapidly than in medical education, in which 
she is already in advance of some European 
countries. About thirty of the students at the 
time of my visit were Christians connected with 
the C.M.S. Besides having a devotional meeting 
once a week in a native church for students alone, 
they had also one night for open discussion on Bud- 
dhism and Christianity, at which I happened to be 
present, and which is largely attended. The dis- 
cussion was earnest and animated, though of course 
I could not understand a word. 

It must be remembered that the island of Kiu- 
Shiu presents many points of contrast to the other 
islands, both in climate, products, and character of 
the inhabitants. We are rather apt to forget the 
great variety there is in Japan on these points. 
With an area one tenth larger than the British 
Isles, and the population larger in exactly the same 
proportion—forty-four millions to forty—the four 
main islands of Japan stretch slantways through 
sixteen degrees of latitude and twenty degrees of 
longitude. But, owing to its formation and number 
of islands, it possesses a coast-line more than double 
the extent of that of the British Isles. Like them, 
it enjoys the advantages of the warm equatorial cur- 
rent, representing in the Pacific our own Gulf Stream. 

In the variety of its natural products it vastly 
surpasscs our own island group. In Yezo, the 
Northern Island, the hill-tops are the resort of the 
ptarmigan, identical with the bird of the Scottish 
Highlands ; and the pine forests below, the home 
of the hazel hen, so familiar in the Swedish dahls. 
The great Central Island of Nippon (a name 
strangely corrupted into Japan by some of the 
earlier navigators) presents us with all the varied 
produce of northern and central Europe, until in 
Kiu-Shiu we have all the semitropical luxuriance 
of Andalusia and Southern Italy, and of even still 
more tropical climes. The traveller amongst the 
Ainos of the north may gather his bouquets of the 
lily of the valley and various alpine acquaintances ; 
whilst the wanderer amongst the villages of 
Satsuma in the south rests in the orange groves 
under the shade of the palm, lulled by the swish of 
the never-resting banana-leaves.' But as the 
British home possessions extend to the Shetlands 
northwards, and to the Channel Islands in the 
south, so the empire of Japan, although recently 
defrauded by Russian chicane and craft of her 
own Saghalien, yet in the Kurile Islands possesses 
a continuation of insular territory to almost Arctic 
limits ; while in the south the archipelago of the 
Loo Choos, connected as they are with Kiu-Shiu by 
an unbroken chain of islets, and beyond these again 
the Majico Sima group, close to Formosa, bring the 
island empire to the edge of the tropics. 

The Japanese writers therefore may fairly claim 
that their empire stretches across the Temperate 
zone. Young Japan delights to talk of “the 
Britain of the Pacific,” and considering the very 
good opinion these charming people had of them- 
selves, even before the present war, we ought to 
take this as a great compliment. And no doubt, 
with their vast seaboard, countless harbours, and 

1 The banana lives but does not bear fruit in Kiu-Shiu, 
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inexhaustible sea fisheries, they are a nation of 
born sailors, unapproached by any other Eastern 
nation. A Chinaman behaves well on the water, so 
long as he has not to fight ; a Japanese fisherman 
—and that is half the nation—is at home there. 

The fishing industry is perhaps quite as im- 
portant to Japan as the raising of cereals ; for, 
until recently, fish was the only animal food ever 
tasted by the people, and still is exclusively so 
except in European settlements. But I shall have 
much to say on this subject hereafter. 

Long before this present war, popular writers in 
Japan had set their heart upon the acquisition of 
Formosa, which can be easily understood on 
studying the map, and bearing in mind their mari- 
time aspirations. In a book in my possession, 
written and printed in the English language at 
Tokio, the writer urges the importance of England 
securing Formosa at the earliest opportunity, as 
being the only security against the designs of Russia, 
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But enough of this preliminary digression. The 
detention of the steamer for coaling gave me the 
opportunity, which I did not miss, of visiting the 
outskirts of Nagasaki, as well as examining the 
beautiful manufacture of tortoiseshell articles, one 
of the staples of the place, and which in delicacy 
and minuteness of workmanship far surpasses the 
skill of Naples. 

The coaling was carried on in very primitive 
fashion. The indigenous product (for the coal- 
mines are on an island at the other end of the bay, 
where they are worked by drifts run into the. sides 
of the cliff) is passed from the barges in small 
baskets, head over head, by long lines of women 
and lads, chiefly the former, up the sides of the 
ship, and into the bunkers, while the empty mat 
baskets are passed back with equal rapidity by a 
parallel line of workers. 

I was told that bunker coal at that time could be 
put on board for little more than a dollar a ton. 
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who, the writer assumed, was prepared to absorb 
that island as well as the Corea unless forestalled 
by England. 

But it is not only in fisheries, it is also in mineral 
wealth, that Japan holds a position of pre-eminence 
which may be compared to that of Spain in Europe. 

The coal-fields, both in the south and north, are 
inexhaustible, and have scarcely been tapped. 
Even though very slightly developed, the yield of 
her copper-mines, after being worked for ages, far 
exceeds the demand, and there is reason to believe 
that the mineral deposits are equally rich in every 
department. Silver it is said used to be compara- 
tively the scarcest of the metals, while gold was 
abundant, and stories are rife of the enormous for- 
tunes made by American speculators at the first 
opening of Japan, between 1854 and 1868, who 
bought gold in the interiar for twice its weight in 
silver. It would require, however, a very cute 
speculator to-day to make a profit out of a Japanese 
bullion dealer. 


Now, I believe, the price is very much higher, owing 
to the increased demand caused by the repeated 
strikes in England, and which have already led, 
throughout the whole of the Pacific ports, to the 
supplanting of Welsh and North of England coal 
by the cheaper and equally useful products of 
Japan, Vancouver Island, and even India. I have 
learned that since my visit the Japanese coal- 
mining (as might have been expected) has rapidly 
developed, and likewise the quality of the coal. 
Certainly, what we took in was very friable and 
dusty, but it was the product of an upper seam 
very near the surface, worked only by drifts in the 
side, while last year the lower seams, struck by 
sinking shafts, have yielded a superior quality. 

I could not but notice the instinctive cleanliness 
even of the women who were working at coaling 
the ship. They had worn a sort of blue cotton 
poncho overall and a blue towel twisted on their 
heads, to protect their elaborately dressed hair from 
the dust. When they rested from work they at once 
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threw off this outer cloak, carefully shook it, folded 
it into a small roll, and then, dusting their hair and 
washing their hands and face from the boat side, 
they shook themselves out and were as dapper and 
spruce as their neighbours. 

As we walked on shore we were at once struck 
by the immense variety of flowering shrubs, all, at 
this season, one blaze of bloom, much less 
familiar to English eyes than those of the more 
northern parts, many of which are acclimatised at 
home ; but few of those about Nagasaki can with 
us be more than greenhouse exotics. 

The politeness even of boatmen and jinricksha 
men is overpowering, and the little wooden chalets 
which line the roads, behind their dainty little 
flower-plots, are indeed clean and bright. 

As I afterwards travelled at leisure through a 
great part of Kiu-Shiu, I will say no more of this 
Devonshire or Kent of Japan. Our voyage next 
was to Kobe at the northern end of the famous 
Inland Sea. Steamers to that port from China or 
the Straits usually make it to the east of Shikoku, 
and so avoid the circuitous and lengthy threading 
of the Inland Sea, which, however, is, I believe, for 
beauty and loveliness, absolutely without a rival in 
the world. I do not say this hastily, for I had the 
good fortune to make the voyage three times—twice 
from south to north, and once the return voyage ; 
and these were so timed that on one or other oc- 
casion I have traversed every mile of that fairy sea 
in full sunlight. Let the traveller recall the finest 
bits of coast scenery he can recollect—the Bay of 
Naples in spring, Wemyss Bay on a summer’s 
morning, a trip round the Isle of Wight, threading 
the islands of Denmark’s Sounds, the luxuriance of 
the Sumatran coast, the windings of the coral islets of 
Bermuda—recall which ever of them you please, wait 
but an hour or two—and you will match it in the 
Inland Sea. 

Before entering the sea itself, we were winding 
for ten hours between the Archipelago of Gotto and 
the mainland northward, and then, turning eastwards, 
crossed the Gulf of Genkai and steamed through 
the narrow entrance into the Inland Sea, the straits 
of Shimanosheki, 7.e. Point of the Islands or Land’s 
End, between the northern point of Kiu-Shiu and 
the farthest extremity of the main island Hondo, 
on which are the flourishing fishing and trading 
towns of Bakan on the north and Moji on the south, 
the latter being prepared for a powerful battery of 
Armstrong guns. 

The entrance to the sea is a narrow passage, appa- 
rently not more than two miles wide. It wasa lovely 
morning as we entered. ‘The whole scene baffles 
description : islands, bays, terrace-ribbed hills, 
woods of stately cryptomerias, wooden villages 
nestling in every recess —the distant ones, to use a 
very unpoetic simile, looking like clumps of 
mushrooms under the green ridges. ‘The sea, 
resplendent as a mirror, was without a ripple, fleets 
of fishing junks were dotted about everywhere, sea 
birds, many species new to me in life, clumsily 
splashing out of our way, and diving about fear 
lessly on all sides. In these latter we were fortu- 
nate, for I saw comparatively few on subsequent 
visits. But the winter emigrants had not yet 
started for their summer homes. There were 


mergansers in great numbers, grebes of various 
species, and countless myriads of the Pacific 
species of puffins, shearwaters, guillemnots and 
crested auks. ‘There were also abundance of sea- 
ducks, scoters, scaups. It was simply a fairy 
scene which passes description. But alas! just at 
one of the finest points, a dense fog abruptly met us, 
followed by a downpour of rain. The only thing 
was to anchor at once, till the fog should lift. 

The scenery was equally enchanting the whole 
of the rest of the voyage, but even beauty un- 
varied becomes monotonous, and we did not 
murmur at sunset robbing us of our scenery, nor 
rebel at the thought of retiring to our berths. 
Soon after dawn we could make our destination, 
the harbour of Kobe ; very different from Naga- 
saki, comparatively more of an open roadstead, and 
a long straggling city, of most part of low wooden 
houses, with a few handsome terraces of stone 
houses, built European fashion, in front. Behind 
it on the south-east rises a range of hills about 
1,000 feet high, on the lower slopes of which 
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part of the town is built. A further range 
rising to 2,000 feet is the favourite summer resort 
of the inhabitants, known as Arima. To the 
northward extends a low, flat, uninteresting coun- 
try of monotonous paddy-fields. We had to anchor 
far out, but European and Chinese harbour ex- 
tortions did not appear to have reached Japan. We 
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soon secured a little sampan, which tossed about 
very much like an empty tub, but landed us at the 
custom house for the moderate fare of 2}. each. 
The customs examination was not rigorous, the 
officers being politeness itself, and though sorely 
puzzled by a tiger’s skull and anteater’s scaly cover- 
ing, and amused by specimens of Chinamen’s 
clothes, yet passed everything, even the prohibited 
Chinese embroidery, on my assuring them it was not 
for purposes of trade, but for presents to friends, and 
that I should buy far more in Japan. Then an 
officer observed to my daughter, who had come 
down from Osaka to join me here, “ Your father’s 
friends will see how much better things there are in 
Japan than in China.” 

The accompanying sketches from photographs 
will explain, much better than any description, the 
varied character of the scenery of the Inland Sea. 
We may note the remarkable ingenuity with which 
pines of various kinds have been coaxed to grow 
on the top of every little isolated rock and out of 


the sides of every cliff. The accompanying view 
of the village of Awazi-Shima will. explain this. 
The pines being rooted in the cracks or crevices of 
the cliffs, are cleverly trained laterally to the desired 
length, and in the distance may be seen the 
solitary pine which, like a monument, crowns an 
isolated rock; while the fishing village nestled 
under the pines, with the boats drawn up in perfect 
security in the little cove which no storms can dis- 
turb, is a type of a thousand others which dot the 
shores of Japan. In some places somewhat lofty 
mountains approach the coast, especially on the east 
or Shikoku side ; for a few hours after leaving the 
straits we pass the north-eastern point of Kiu-Shiu, 
and are flanked on the eastward by the adjoining 
island of Shikoku, the fourth in importance of the 
Japanese group. The rocks of these mountains, 
chiefly igneous, often present very grotesque forms. 
It is difficult to imagine a more exact representation 
of a human bust than a rock in the forest of 
Haruna, as shown in the illustration. 
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LUNAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R.A.S. 


HE art of celestial photography has now been 
brought to a high degree of excellence and 
is applied to all objects of the astronomer’s 

study. In its application, however, to those which 
are bright and those which are faint, different 
methods have been employed. For in the case of 
the latter long exposure of the plates, whilst the 
telescope is still directed to them by clock motion 
reversing the change of position produced by the 
earth’s axial rotation, brings into view a number of 
minute points not perceptible by eye-observation. 
Now it is obvious that this, applied to objects 
having even a considerable degree of brightness, 
would produce a mass of confused light upon the 
plate and destroy all perception of details and 
darker parts. 

A photograph, however, once taken may be 
enlarged or magnified, and much use has lately 
been made of this method, many details being 
obtained by actual magnification. But it must 
always be remembered that astronomical observa- 
tions have always to be made through our own 
atmosphere, the obstruction caused is in a state 
of incessant change from meteorological causes, 
not merely from day to day or even from hour to 
hour, but almost from minute to minute, and that 
not gradually, but apparently in the most capricious 
manner, and, so to speak, by fits and starts. Now 
the time occupied in taking a photograph of a 
portion of the moon is only two or three seconds, 
and the detail of the whole is not likely to be 
brought out at the happy instant of best atmo- 
spheric distinction, but the eye continuing its 


attention will catch all at the different instants 
when they can be best seen. 

The accompanying illustration affords a good 
example of this. For some time past photographs 
of portions of the lunar surface taken with the 
great telescope at the Lick observatory in California 
have been sent to Prague and there enlarged by 
Dr. Weinek. But it occurred to Herr Krieger, who 
has a private observatory at Gern-Nymphenburg 
near Munich, that better results might be at- 
tained by first taking a photograph and then filling 
in the details on an enlarged print by hand-drawing 
from eye observation with a powerful telescope. 
That used in producing the drawing which we 
here reproduce (by the kind permission of Dr. 
Klein, editor of “Sirius,” in the October number of 
which it first appeared) was about ten and a half 
inches in aperture, and an eye-piece applied to it 
with magnifying power of 175 times. 

The portion of the moon’s surface depicted is 
principally occupied by the magnificent walled 
plain known as Clavius in the south-east quadrant 
of the moon, and situated between Tycho (well 
termed by the late Mr. Webb her metropolitan 
crater) and the south edge or limb as astronomers 
call it ; both objects coming into view (the former, 
though smaller, is more conspicuous and at times 
visible to the naked eye, being also the centre of a 
great system of streaks) when the moon is about 
half full. The diameter of Clavius is nearly 150 
miles ; the nature of its formation will be seen on 
the drawing. Seen with a good telescope, it 
presents a grand appearance when the sun is rising 
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or setting over it, the former being shown in Herr 
Krieger’s drawing. The western wall, rising with a 
gentle slope on that side, has been broken in 
various places by explosive action in bygone ages, 
but is still very high and steep, one of its peaks 
attaining an elevation of more than seventeen 
thousand feet, whilst the westernmost crater 
included within the circumference is nearly seven 
thousand feet below the plain, and twenty-four 





Photographed and drawn by 


Volcanic action has long since ceased upon the 
moon, but decisive indeed are the evidences of its 
existence in ages probably long before the historical 
period of our world commenced. The total, or 
almost total, absence of any atmosphere surrounding 
our satellite, proves too that there is no water now 
existing as water upon its surface ; since its evapor- 
ation would necessarily produce an atmosphere, if 
there were no other, of aqueous vapour. 





¥. WV. Krieger, Fuly 24, 1804. 


A PORTION OF THE MOON’S SURFACE. 


THE PLAIN OF *“CLAVIUS” HERE DEPICTED IS NEARLY 150 MILES IN DIAMETER; ONE OF THE PEAKS ON THE WEST SIDE RISES 
17,000 FEET, AND THE WESTERNMOST CRATER WITHIN IT HAS A DEPTH OF 7,000 FEET VELOW THE PLAIN, 


thousand below the peak. From its position the 
effect is such as, about a day after the first quarter 
or half full increasing moon, perceptibly to blunt 
the southern horn to the naked eye. The eastern 
wall rises from the interior in a fine, somewhat 
steep ring of cliffs, broken towards their base by 
a great number of terraces, spurs, and short pro- 
jections ; the height in one part is not less than 
that of the western peak. 

__ The light reflected from these and other elevations 
is such as to throw a very appreciable amount of 
brightness upon the dark side of the western wall, 
and the portion of the floor near it is thus in some 
degree illuminated before the sun has risen upon it. 
A large ring-plain may be seen in the eastern edge 
and several smaller ring-plains in the interior of this 
great formation, which also contains within its cir- 
cumference a large number of craters and craterlets. 


But many circumstances.in her appearance seem 
to indicate the former existence of seas and oceans 
on her surface, for the disappearance of which 
various causes have been suggested; and it is 
not improbable that water may still remain in 
some parts in a solid state, that is as ice, at 
a temperature too low for any sensible evapora- 
tion. 

Our limits do not admit of a discussion of 
this subject at present; but it is safisfactory to 
know that busy watchers are still studying with 
improved means the surface of the small sister- 
planet which accompanies the earth in its revolu- 
tions around the sun, and is, not only as a lesser 
light in his absence, but in many other ways, 
of great use and importance to us, so that its 
presence must ever excite our gratitude and com- 
mand our attention. 

















EARLY WRITING MATERIALS. 


HE earliest instruments of the literary craft 
would be less suitable to the ready writer of 
these days than a diver’s dress, with eighty 

pounds of lead on the shoulders and _ thirty-two 
pound boots on the feet, would be for a stroll 
through summer fields. 

The first instruments employed to describe events 
and to convey ideas were the chisel and the wedge. 
Imagine Mr. Burnand sitting down, wedge in 
hand, to produce a joke for Punch, or to parody 
a novel of Ouida’s ; or Mr. Andrew Lang taking 
up the chisel to carve out one of those delightful 
leader essays for the Daily ews! Along with the 
chisel and the wedge may be named the fescue. 
But it is perhaps unnecessary to add that these 
solid tools were not used for writing, in the sense in 
which that word is understood by us. It is not on 
record, so far as I am aware, that any primitive 
swain had recourse to the wedge in the composi- 
tion of a love-letter. For that matter, the primi- 
tive swain did not compose love-letters at all. He 
smote the maid of his affections on the head with a 
club, and dragged her to his abode by the heels. 
Life was very simple once. 

We are a long way as yet from the era of the 
Gillott pen and the smooth sheet of “ superfine” 
note-paper. Stones, bricks, tablets of wood, plates 
of lead, bones, skins, layers of wax, and slabs of 
ivory,—all these came before the papyrus, which 
was the immediate precursor of paper. One sub- 
stance succeeded another, as the ineligibility of each 
stimulated a fresh endeavour to discover some more 
desirable substitute. 


On wood, stone, and metal, the first inhabitants 
of the globe made their images, representations, 
hieroglyphics, and at last their alphabetical letters. 
The chisel and the wedge were proper tools enough 
to begin with. To these succeeded the fescue, 
which at first was commonly made of iron, though 
polite persons were not long in procuring it in ivory, 
copper, and silver. A silver fescue or sé#i/us of 
Childerick is in existence. Fescues of ivory or 
bone served for inscriptions on wood and wax ; 
the others were employed for writing on leaden and 
copper plates. The size and form of the fescue 
varied considerably. It was as little as a pin, and 
it was as big as a dagger. As a dagger, indeed, it 
was sometimes turned to account—the earliest 
known performance in an art which was destined 
afterwards to be brought to some degree of per- 
fection, the art of slaying with the pen. ‘The 
handiness of the fescue as a lethal weapon may 
have been the reason why its use was for some time 
entirely prohibited in Rome. 


When parchment and Egyptian paper came into 
use for literary purposes, the fescue began to be 
superseded by the writing reed. One old historian 
says that the ancients gave the preference to Egyp- 
tian reeds, another that the reeds from Persia were 
the most popular. These reeds were split at the 
point, to lay the colour or ink more neatly on the 
paper ; and when blunted by use, they were sharp- 


ened with a knife, orona rough stone. A hundred 
years ago, the use of writing reeds was still con- 
tinued m several Oriental countries, and there may 
at this day be places where they have not given way 
to the quill. A kind of pencil is said to have been 
employed before reeds were introduced, but of this 
we have no positive knowledge. 

The Chinese, no doubt, are still handling the 
hair-pencil for painting their letters. Mathias 
Koops, writing in the second year of the present 
century, has left an account which may be quite as 
true now as it was then. “Their inkstand is a 
polished piece of marble, with a hole in one corner 
containing water, in which they dip a piece of ink, 
and rub it on the marble more or less, according 
as they wish to make the strokes more black or 
brighter. They hold the pencil perpendicular, and 
write from the right to the left, from the top to the 
bottom. The marble, paper-pencil, and ink are 
jointly named fau-ése.” 


A traveller in the Turkish dominions in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century described the canes 
for writing which he saw for sale in the shops : 
“small and hollow within, smooth without, and of 
a brownish-red colour, wherewith the Turks and 
Moors write ; for to write with quills is not in use 
with them.” Tavernier has told us of the “three 
sorts of hands” used in writing by the Persians ; 
“ set-hand, court-hand, and running hand ;” of the 
“small Indian reeds” with which they write, 
“bearing the hands exceeding lightly.” ‘Their ink 
“jis made of galls and charcoal, pounded together 
with soot ; but their paper is coarse and brown, 
being made of cotton fustian.” Chardin, in his 
Travels, has a note to the effect that the Persians, 
“who write from the right hand to the left, hold 
their paper in their hand, and do not lean upon 
tables or desks as we do, and perform their work 
with dexterity.” The inhabitants of Malacca wrote, 
if they do not still write, upon the leaves of palm- 
trees “as thick as parchment; they make their 
letters by pricking the leaf with an iron style, which 
they hold in the right hand, while the leaf is held in 
the left.” As recently as the beginning of this cen- 
tury, no kind of printing was permitted amongst 
the Turks, who did most of their writing on their 
knees. 


The quill pen is quite a modern instrument, and 
pictures of quills in the hands of the ancients (there 
is a portrait of Aristotle writing with a quill in the 
Imperial Library in Vienna) are not to be believed 
in. So with the word pen, wherever it occurs in 
the Old or New Testament, it must be understood 
of an iron style or a reed. 

That must have been a famous quill wielded by 
Dr. Philemon Holland, of Coventry, with which, as 
he tells us, he translated into English the whole of 
Pliny’s “ Natural History :” 

‘* With one sole pen, I wrote this book, 
Made of a grey-goose quill ; 
A pen it was when I it took, 
A pen I leave it still.” 
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A lady preserved this doughty implement in a 
silver case, and perhaps somebody has it now, and 
wonders whose it was. 

A century ago the consumption of goose quills 
was considerable in all countries, and Koops wrote 
in 1801: “Is it, therefore, not surprising that no 
greater attention is paid to breed geese more abun- 
dantly, as they provide not only pens to write with, 
but also feathers for our beds to repose easily, and 
wholesome food for our support ? ” 


Pumice must be included amongst the writing 
materials of the ancients. They used it “ to smooth 
the rough and uneven parts of the parchment, or to 
sharpen the reed.” Lines were separated at an 
equal distance with the compass, and with the rule 
or vegu/a lines were drawn and the sheets of parch- 
ment divided into columns. 


The ancients had various preparations of ink, 
some of them differing a good deal from those that 
are known to us. Pliny says that the Romans 
made their ink of soot taken from “furnaces and 
baths ;” and the black liquid of the sepia or cuttle- 
fish seems to have been well-known to them. An 
old tome bearing the name of Jacob Quandt 
discourses learnedly upon the ink of the Hebrews. 

“Mathias Koops Esquire” says that the first 
ink was made of red wine, “concentrated by boil- 
ing,” and of a certain musk; then of mulberry 
juice ; “but principally of soot, tempered with 
some glue or gum, and sometimes, for the preserva- 
tion of paper and parchment, with an extract frora 
wormwood.” 

The Chinese used lamp-black, which was made 
into a paste and dried. Ink of which soot was the 
principal ingredient seldom retained its colour, but 
faded into a poor yellow ; but that there were some 
very excellent inks in use in very early times is 
known to us by the writing of certain manuscripts, 
which is blacker than the best black ink manufac- 
tured to-day. 

Ruddle, red lead, and vermilion were employed 
in the making of red ink; and a purple variety 
was extracted, with a particular treatment, from 
“boiled purple snails, and their pulverised shells.” 
The secret of the true imperial purple of Rome, 
which became a prerogative of the Emperors, is 
said to have been lost with the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, “because the purple-manufactures 
were, since the reign of Theodosius, the great 
private property of the Emperors, and therefore 
there remained one at ‘l'yre and another at Con- 
stantinople.” 

The former city was destroyed by the Saracens 
and the latter by the Turks. It was with purple 
ink that imperial edicts and mandates were signed ; 
the Emperor Leo expressly forbade its use to all 
private persons, and regents governing during the 
minority of an Emperor must sign their names, not 
in purple, but in green. 


Very beautiful gold inks were prepared in divers 
ways. Koops says that “the customary way has 
been to mix pure gold and silver in a crucible over 
the fire, adding porphyrian marble and sulphur 


after it has been converted into fine powder and 
digested over a slow fire in an earthen, well- 
covered vessel. The whole was then put into the 
same well-covered earthen vessel, and kept on a 
slow fire until it was red. When cold it was 
pounded in a marble mortar, with plenty of water ; 
when settled, that water was poured off, and other 
water used until it was found thoroughly clean. 
If wanted for use, a part thereof was taken the day 
before, and some gum and water added, and, when 
used, made milk-warm.” 

Some fine manuscripts written for the most part 
in gold ink have been preserved. ‘There is one in 
the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, which was taken 
from the grave of Charles the Great nearly two 
hundred years after his death. It contains the 
writings of the four evangelists, and the text is in 
gold letters throughout. In the Imperial Library 
in Vienna are the Psalms of David, written in 
letters of gold ; some old royal records, marriage 
contracts, and Popes’ bulls, written in gold, are 
preserved in various European archives, and Arabian 
and Tibetan manuscripts of similar interest are in 
existence. Manuscripts written in silver characters 
are rarer, but some specimens have come down to 
these days. 

Mention of green ink was made a moment ago. 
Here is a venerable recipe, which the curious may 
put to the proof: “ Pound three ounces of verdi- 
grease and two ounces of white tartar in sixteen 
ounces of water for twelve or fifteen minutes ; 
when strained add two ounces of gum Arabic.” 


Seals of many kinds and many substances own a 
high antiquity. They were certainly found amongst 
the writing nraterials of that supremely civilised 
people, the Egyptians of old. Moses speaks of the 
seal-ring of Pharaoh. The Latinshadthem. Julian 
mentions that all persons who took counsel of 
fortune-tellers and soothsayers were obliged to 
write their questions on a ticket, which was folded 
up and sealed with wax, or the earth called ferra 
sigillata. ‘This same earth had a similar employ- 
ment amongst the Byzantine Emperors. 

Wax in the business of letters takes us back to the 
very beginning of European civilisation. ‘The yellow 
variety, we may conjecture, was the earliest in use ; 
then it would be bleached white, then coloured 
red, green, blue, and so on. The Patriarchs of 
Constantinople, the Grand Master of the Knights 
of Malta, and some of the prime nobles of Europe 
sealed with a black wax. Tavernier has a reference 
to “the preparation of sealing-wax in the East 
Indies.” Paste or putty, and gum-lac, were before 
sealing-wax. 

Wafers are of a much newer date. The oldest 
diploma sealed with wafers takes us back no farther 
than the commencement of the seventeenth century. 
A passport given to a little party of travelling 
Jesuits is sealed with wafers, bearing the usual 
impression of the Order, and the date is 1603. 


In our first paragraph we went back to the chisel 
and the wedge. We might begin afresh with heaps 
of stone, rough stakes, and pillars. For these 
things represented the first attempts of men at 
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recording great and interesting events ; they were 
the first history books. ‘Trees were planted, piles 
of stones were set up, rude altars were erected, to 
keep up the recollection of famous facts. 

With the introduction of writing, as we have 
seen, one material after another was tried by 
successive generations of scribes. At first stones, 
timber, and metals were employed for public 
records, leaves and the bark of trees for private 
writings. Various nations carved or etched the 
deeds of their ancestors upon great stones, rocks, 
and pillars. Job mentions rocks as used for 
purposes of engraving. Renowned amongst me- 
morial stones are the pillars of Bacchus, Hercules, 
Osiris, Sesostris, and the pillars on which the 
doctrines and rules of Mercury Trismegistus were 
inscribed in hieroglyphic characters. Laws, insti- 
tutions, and important events were set forth on 
bricks and stone plates. The Babylonians are said 
to have written upon bricks their first astronomical 
observations. It has been suggested that the ten 
commandments given to Moses were written 
upon slabs cf marble. Joshua used stone or 
marble, and the names of the twelve tribes were 
carved on precious stones. The hieroglyphics of 
the Egyptians were found first on obelisks, stone 
pillars, the walls of temples, etc. Numerous 
ancient inscriptions on stone have been found in 
nearly all the countries of the world ; old inscrip- 
tions in the Etruscan, Greek, and Latin languages, 
on plates, urns, vases, and sarcophagi are preserved 
in all the celebrated museums of Europe. 

As time went on, bricks and stones gave place 
to different kinds of metals, and to lead in 
particular. “Oh that my words were now written ! 
Oh that they were printed in a book !” cries Job ; 
“that they were graven with an iron pen and lead 
in the rock for ever!” In Pliny’s time leaden 
writings were rolled up in the form of a cylinder, 
and there were complete books with leaden leaves 
and leaden covers, fastened with leaden rings to a 
small leaden rod. Later on, bronze had greater 
favour than lead. Inscribed tables of bronze, 
vessels, helmets, are in existence. Laws of the 
Greeks engraved on bronze tables are preserved in 
Lyons. In the election of Athenian magistrates, 
the names of the candidates were written on 
bronze plates. ‘The pacts between the Romans, 
Spartans, and Jews were written on brass. The 
Civil Laws of Solon were written on boards. 

Plain wooden boards, and boards covered with 
wax were commonly used amongst the Greeks and 
Romans. Linden, lime, maple, and box furnished 
the materials for wooden table-books of all kinds. 
Ovid ‘describes himself as using one of maple- 
wood ; Propertius one of “common box,” on 
which “the sordid wax was laid.” Ivory was 
rather fancied by the rich. The Chinese affected 
bamboo, on which they wrote with “large iron 
tools.” 


Now we come to the use of the leaf, and are 
getting near to paper. Palm, olive, poplar, any 
leaf that could be adapted to the scribbler’s 
purpose, was pressed into service. The Egyptians 
are said to have been the first who wrote on palm- 
leaves, and the Malabars were using the same leaf 


at the beginning of this century, “ forming the letters 
with a fescue at least twelve inches long, and anoint- 
ing the leaves afterwards with oil.” In the library 
of the University of Gottingen there is, or was, a 
Bible written entirely on palm-leaves, and I believe 
there is another to be seen in Copenhagen. The 
leaves of the banana, the cocoa-tree, and others 
served a similar purpose, and one need do no more 
than mention the leaves on which the Sibyls wrote 
their prophecies. 

By-and-by, the inner bark of trees—the lime, 
the elder, the elm, the birch—was found a more 
excellent substance than the leaves. Bark-books, 
used by the Romans, were rolled up in a con- 
venient form for carrying in the pocket, and called 
volumen. Books of bark in the Calmuk tongue 
have been found in Siberia. Imperial protocols 
were written on birch-bark shavings “to prevent 
falsifying, because, if the surface was shaved in 
the smallest degree, the letters were destroyed, 
and could not be replaced by others.” The 


North American Indians whom Catlin and Hunter - 


have described, when on the war-path or on hunt- 
ing expeditions, were very clever in scoring on 
bark maps and pictorial notes of their progress, 
of the results of battles, etc., and it is more than 
probable that Indians living in a wild state, and 
other uncivilised peoples, still use bark in the 
place of paper. At all events it continued in use 
amongst several nations long after paper had 
been introduced. In the British Museum, in 
the Vatican and other libraries, several specimens 
of writing on bark may be seen. 


Linen had its use after bark. In the cases 
containing Egyptian mummies “very neat charac- 
ters written on linen” have been discovered. 
The Romans occasionally used linen, both in 
their public and their private writings. The 
Chinese wrote both on linen and on silk two 
thousand years ago. 

But the skins, principally of sheep, goats, and 
asses, were obviously a more durable material 
than linen, and numbers of books written on 
skins, in a great variety of languages, are pre- 
served in the libraries of Europe. The Dominican 
monks of Bologna had two books of Esdras 
written on asses’ skins, which tradition declared 
to be “the original manuscripts of Esdras himself,” 
“but it is certain,” says Koops, “that it has been 
written only about five hundred years ago, and it 
looks like leather.” The ancient Persians wrote on 
“hides from which the hair was scraped ; and the 
shepherds in former times wrote their songs with 
thorns and awls on straps of leather which they 
wound round their crooks.” 

The library of one of the Egyptian kings is said 
to have contained a copy of Homer written in 
golden letters on the skins of serpents, and another 
copy “painted in golden letters on the intestines 
of animals.” The Arabs of Mohammed’s time 
occasionally took the shoulder-bones of sheep, on 
teed they “carved remarkable events with a 

nife.’ 


It is not known precisely at what date the 
Egyptians began to make a kind of paper from the 
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rind of the papyrus, nor to what person or persons 
the honour of the invention belongs. It was much 
reputed, however, in the time of Alexander the 
Great, say about four hundred years B.c. ; and its 
manufacture is described by some of the oldest 
historians. “In order to be deemed perfect, it 
was to be thin, compact, white, and smooth. It 
was sleeked with a tooth, and this kept it from 
soaking the ink, and made it glisten. It received 
an agglutination which was prepared with flour 
of wheat diluted with boiling water on which 
were thrown some drops of vinegar, or with crumbs 
of leavened bread diluted with boiling water and 
passed through a bolting cloth. Being afterwards 
beaten with a hammer, it was sized a second time, 
put to the press, and extended with the hammer.” 
‘Twenty skins, it was said, were the utmost that 
could be separated from one stalk, and those 
nearest to the pith made the finest paper. 

The ancients were not slow to perceive that, as a 
material for writing, the papyrus beat every other 
stuff out of the field. “All the other ways of 
writing were in a great degree superseded” ; and 
when “ Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, began 
to make a great library,” he ordered all the books to 
be copied “on this new invented paper.” Moreover, 
“it was exported also for the use of other countries, 
till Eumenes, king of Pergamus, endeavouring to 
form a library at Pergamus which should outdo 
that at Alexandria, occasioned a prohibition to be 
put upon the exportation ; for Ptolemy, to put a 
stop to Eumenes’s emulation in this particular, for- 
bade the carrying any more paper out of Egypt.” 

The Romans seem to have made a better pre- 
paration of papyrus than the Egyptians, paying 
“more attention,” Koops says, “to the washing, 
beating, glueing, sizing, and smoothing. They 
sized it in a similar method as we do rag-paper, but 
they made their size of the finest flour, which was 
stirred in boiling water with a few drops of vinegar 
and some leaven, and then filtered.” The Romans 
indeed made seven or eight sorts of paper from the 
papyrus. 

In Egvpt, Alexandria was the principal seat of 
the manufacture, and by it the city acquired 
immense riches. It was a flourishing industry on 
to the fifth century. Cassiodorus wrote a very re- 
markable letter, commenting on the abolition of the 
tax “on an article of commerce so necessary for 
the convenience and improvement of mankind.” 

The use of the papyrus vubtained in Italy until 
the eleventh century, “ but not generally, by reason 
of its laborious, difficult, and expensive manufac- 
ture, and that the use of parchment and paper 
made of cotton became gradually introduced.” It 
was known in France in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
and acts written by Childebert the First and 
Clodovic the younger, on paper produced from the 
papyrus, are still in existence. Manuscripts of the 
Fathers penned on papyrus paper are treasured in 
Italy ; und other documents on similar paper are in 
various European libraries. 


The invention of cotton-paper was the next step 
forward. It was erroneously ascribed to the Arabs 
in the eighth century, but the Arabs got it from 


the Chinese and Persians. It made its way slowly 
at first in Europe. Koops says: “All civilised 
nations used first the Egyptian and then the cotton 
paper, but had not any idea of using linen for the 
same purpose ; and to this day (1801) the Eastern 
nations who manufacture their own paper, and even 
the Greeks, employ only cotton-wool and cloth for 
that use, and are so much accustomed to strongly 
glazed paper, that when they receive rag-paper from 
Italy and the South of France, they glaze it till it 
resembles our glossy linen-cloth.” 

There is an English manuscript on cotton-paper, 
dated 1049, and this coarse material continued in 
use amongst us until the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when it began to be supplanted by the 
linen-paper. 

The bulls of the Popes Sergius 1, John x1, and 
Agapetus Il, were written in the eighth and ninth 
centuries on cotton-paper. At this day there are 
in all likelihood many thousands of manuscripts on 
cotton-paper preserved in the libraries and museums 
of Europe. 

It remained only to invent linen-paper. Many 
nations of Europe disputed the earliest knowledge 
of the art of making paper from linen rags, but I 
believe the oldest specimen of linen-paper which 
can with certainty be traced is Italian, of the third 
quarter of the fourteenth century. It is possible 
that to Germany belongs the merit of the discovery. 
France was very early in the field, and for many 
years produced a much better article than England. 
The manufacture had been brought to a high 
degree of perfection in most places in Europe in 


* the eighteenth century. 


When the Czar Peter visited Dresden in 1712, 
he saw there for the first time a paper-mill at work, 
made a few sheets with his own hands, and was so 
delighted with the whole process that he “imme- 
diately engaged paper-makers, whom he sent to 
Moscow, to establish paper-mills at his own 
expense ; but at the end of the century there were 
not five-and-twenty paper-mills at work in the whole 
of the Russian empire. Sweden had a larger 
number. 

In England the manufacture of linen paper was 
not completely established until the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. Linen-paper used here 
before that time was imported from France and 
Holland ; and, as late as the year 1663, we paid to 
France for imported paper the sum of £100,000. 
Koops states that a German named Spielman “ had 
the happiness, under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1588, to erect at Dartford, in Kent, the first 
paper-mill ; for which he received from her Majesty 
the honour of Knighthood. 

William u1 granted to some Huguenot refugees 
a patent for establishing paper-manufactories, and 
Parliament bestowed other privileges upon them ; 
but their undertaking went altogether to the bad, 
and the paper-making industry in England lan- 
guished considerably until, in 1713, it was taken in 
hand by Thomas Watkin, a London stationer. 
Scotland had more success in it than Ireland, where 
for a long time premiums were offered and paid for 
the production of the best qualities and largest 
quantities of paper. 

TIGHE HOPKINS. 
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“OOD Airs ;” so may literally 
be translated the rightful name 
of this great town, with its 

population of over 535,000 souls, that is, more than 

any other of the South American cities can boast ; 
more, too, than even Melbourne or Sydney. 

The inhabitants for the most part live in single- 
storeyed houses built round a square /avio or court- 
yard, larger dwellings having often a second 
servants’ patio, and thus covering a 
considerable space of ground. These 
houses are built with flat roofs, called 
azoteas, where in summer evenings the boys carry 
up chairs and the families there take the air. There 
are balustrades and brick seats on the street side, 
and here one may be sure of seeing the dark-eyed 
girls watching the passers-by. It is quite a feature 
of Buenos Ayres from late afternoon till dark to see 
clusters of girls at the balconies of the long windows 
opening to the floor, where their light-coloured 
dresses of the most vivid rose tints or sky blue are 
fully displayed. 

But these same azoteas had also—and still may 
have here, as in too many other towns of South 
America—a very different use. They once swarmed 
with armed men firing down upon the hapless 
English soldiery who were butchered in General 
Whitelocke’s invasion of 1807. And never a revo- 
lution takes place, or frequent insurrection, or 
election, but sees such flat roofs black with excited 
men and gleaming gun-barrels, whilst an opposition 


Buenos Ayres. 


The use of an 
azotea. 


mob sways in the street below, fighting, shouting, 
and furious. Lastly, azoteas are useful in collecting 
rain in their surrounding brick gutters which cfn- 
duct the often precious water into a well in the patio 
below. Nevertheless in many streets one now sees 
several houses, though still flat-roofed, proudly rear- 
ing themselves with two a/fos or storeys ; and some 
newer quartersare even entirely built three-storeyed ; 
while towards the outskirts on the side of the park 
of Palermo there are some magnificent villas in the 
French style with high-pointed slate roofs, dormer 
windows, and so forth. But these date from that 
time of brief golden prosperity, the “ Boom ”—and 
now stand mostly empty. Mr. Mulhall is my au- 
thority for saying that it was not till after the fall of 
the famous dictator Rosas in 1852, that two-storeyed 
houses began to be built here at all. Which is in- 
structive, as noting the influx of Europeans and 
their ideas ; also, it is to be hoped, a sign of im- 
provement in government. Lastly, here and there 
are to be found a few picturesque, very old, adobe 
houses with tiled roofs, all that remain of the 
dwellings of the Spanish settlers, built in the seven: 
teenth century, about a hundred years after Buenos 
Ayres was first founded in 1535. 


; , First founded—because there was 
Foundation of . ; 
the town, 2 Second foundation later in 1580. 
When Pedro de Mendoza in the begin- 
ning marked out the new town, he was harassed by a 
large force of Indians, and his garrison so weakened 
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by hunger, that in a few years the site was abandoned 
and Buenos Ayres burnt. Next time proved 
successful. The Spaniards laid out the future 
capital of the Argentine, little dreaming its future 
greatness, on the same regular plan as they followed 
in all their newly built New World cities. So many 
blocks of ground, called cuadras, of 140 yards 
square, or four English acres; so many rather 
narrow streets, intersecting each other exactly at 
right angles. 
General aspect TO tell the truth, I must regretfully 
and the better confess that Buenos Ayres struck me 
side of the’ a5 one of the ugliest Latin towns— 

picture. ¢ , 

for these are generally picturesque— 
I have ever seen. A dead level of surface ; flat 
outlines of roofs ; few public buildings, or none 
worth seeing ; streets three miles long, much alike 
and mostly atrociously paved ; general sameness. 

But let us look at the other side of the picture. 

This same unlovely town is in many ways re- 
markably comfortable to live in. ‘To begin with, 
these long streets are all laid down in tram-lines. 
Down one the frequent cars ply, the conductors’ 
horns tootling ; each car turns at right angles at a 
certain distance and presently returns by a parallel 
street to that down which it came. Therefore 
there is nowhere in the town to which you cannot 
“tram” for the modest sum of ten cents ; and no one 
in Buenos Ayres walks a yard if they can help it. 
Besides, under the shade of the pepper-trees in the 
plaza are ranged numerous street victorias, harnessed 
with a couple of willing little horses ; and these 
will take one anywhere in the town for seventy-five 
cents, at the present rate of exchange about a 
shilling of English money. The plazas are fairly 
numerous and prettily laid out with winding paths 
and seats for the nursemaids and children, whilst 
tall palms and aloes, common pink oleanders, 
scarlet hibiscus, and other flame-flowered bushes 
contrast with a stiff but well-arranged scrollwork of 
flower-beds. 

Also there are good hotels, theatres, clubs ; 
among the latter an excellent one for ladies—all 
thanks to Mrs. Pakenham, our minister’s wife, who 
is its presiding genius. Then the shops, though cer- 
tainly very dear, can nevertheless supply everything 
you want. In winter, especially, there is plenty of 
amusement to be had—dinners, dances, etc.; whilst 
daily or weekly tennis, polo, and cricket matches, 
besides the various race-meetings, all help con- 
tinually to gather the large English society together 
and keep the ball rolling. Zhedal/! It is curious, 
when one comes to think of it, that every good 
game in every nation is played witha ball. In 
addition to those above-named, there are golf, foot- 
ball, rackets, billiards, base-ball, lacrosse, and the 
Basque game of Ze/ofa, which is immensely popular 
in the Argentine. 


Ancomen It may be interesting, as so many 
day in Buenos folk in England have their sons and 
Ayres : sights brothers out here, to describe simply 
and customs. the ysual sights and doings that go to 
fill an average day in Buenos Ayres. 

To begin with, one has an early roll and small pot 
of tea served in one’s bedroom ; and as these March 
mornings are delightfully sunshiny, with jus¢ a right 


amount of heat, let us take a little stroll in the 
street to note any of its peculiarities. 
Early though it is, the dustmen are 
late—which is unusual for them. Generally it is 
still dark when the heavy roll of their great carts 
resounds through the streets. But now, outside 
every door, a dust-box, more or less neat, is 
standing, which has been put there last night by the 
under-servant, before the strong double house-doors 
were locked. Very soon the carts rumble near ; 
the boxes are all emptied, taken presently indoors, 
and there can be no refuse of stale vegetables in 
the scullery, no heap of broken glass and china in 
the ash-pit. What a blessing in London if we 
could equally quickly empty the dust-bin ! 

‘ There is no dust in the streets, 
though it has not rained for several 
days and the autumn is so hot. During the 
night the water-carts have been plying to and fro, 
and the pavements are still fresh washed and clean. 
Is not this an excellence? 

Now, round the corner of the Calle 
Uruguay a picturesque figure comes 
jogging on horseback. He isa Basque 
milkman seated high on a pile of sheepskins, 
among a number of milk-cans fastened above each 
other on either side of his horse, his own legs 
dangling about its neck. 

The Basques are a large and important colony 
inthe Argentine Republic, preserving jealously many 
of their home customs and all their independence 
and shrewdness of character. They have made 
the milk-trade exclusively their own. None but a 
Basque is a milkman. No natives or those of 
other nationalities seem to covet, or perhaps dare to 
interfere with, this privilege. 

He has his own peculiar ideas on the subject 
of making butter, has the Basque. Filling the 
milk-cans before he leaves his dairy, he covers them 
with the accustomed sheepskin. Then mounting 
atop of all, he rides off at a smart pace, churning 
the milk by his horse’s action! At the first cus- 
tomer’s house on the road he calls, peeps into his 
cans, and collects what butter-pellets can be skimmed 
off. Should these not be enough, he promises the 
disappointed housekeeper to return presently with 
more from his rounds ; and so, clinking merrily, he 
gallops along to churn and vend more of his butter. 

When first this custom was told me, I treated 
the tale as a joke. But if some people are 
squeamish enough to declare this plan of butter- 
making horrid—although they might be perfectly 
satisfied with the Devonshire way of stirring round 
cream with the dairymaid’s hand and wrist—few 
will deny that the Basque is more picturesque than 
the London milkman with his hand-cart and 
horrible cry of “ AZeui7k!” shouted down the area 
railings. 


Dustmen. 


Water-carts. 


A Basque 
milkman, 


Remuiiie Strolling along the narrow side-path, 
epublican : 
mingling of the lofty height of doorways and 
rich and poor windows, compared with those in 
dwellings. England seems probably due to the 
necessity for air in the town in summer; and 
another thing which strikes the European’s eye is 
the odd jumble of rich and poor dwellings side by 
side. Here a handsome mansion, beside it a small 
Italian wine-shop, with, oddly enough, “vino 
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cattivo” (wicked wine) over the door. At each 
corner an almacen, or hardware store, is a 
certainty ; and possibly its neighbour house shows 
marble steps and a delightful peep of a leafy cool 
patio. One wonders whether it is republican 
equality of feeling which has caused this strange 
mingling of habitations, that is even more striking 
in other Southern sister republics. 

The lofty double outer doors of these same rich 
folks stand open mostly, disclosing a small entry 
with tiled flooring and frescoes in florid style on 
either wall. Those possessing an upper a/fo often 
have no hall, but a fine marble staircase rising 
abruptly from the street between walls so elabo- 
rately painted in landscapes, or night scenes, that 
surely the enormous Italian immigration here must 

largely include brothers of the brush. 

Marble | Such marble staircases are quite 
pomeper < common in Buenos Ayres, and have 

a curious origin. In former days the 
marble was brought over as ship-ballast from Italy, 
and discharged before taking back a heavy cargo 
of wool and hides. In England we should be 
proud to own so great an ornament to any house ; 
here they are held so cheap that Madame U., 
the wife of a rich Argentine gentleman, announced 
the other day with satisfaction: ‘We are making 
great improvements in our house, and we have 
put a wooden staircase in instead of that ugly old 
marble one ! 

. The atrocity of the street pavements 
Paving-stones JT have already described with some 

at fourpence  feeling—even after a lapse of weeks 
, which has intervened since being 
jolted over them jarred all my nerves. Hood 
must have known a similar exercise before he 
wrote : 
** Rattle his bones over the stones, 
Nobody cares for the pauper’s groans.” 


But these irregular, angular chunks of stone 
now claim my respect and interest, since the 
Portuguese minister told us whence they came 
and what their cost. It seems that pavement was 
unknown in Buenos Ayres until the beginning of 
this century. In Mulhall’s handbook to the River 
Plate he says: “The first proposal to pave the 
streets was rejected by the Viceroy Loreto in 1786 
because the rumble of the waggons might shake 
down the houses.” (These, for want of stone, 
being constructed of adobe.) “The first street 
paved was in 1795. So late as 1840 there was a 
‘pantano’ (mud-hole or quagmire) in front of 
where the Bolsa now stands.” ‘Therefore, when 
paving was voted a necessity of civilisation, as 
there was no stone in all the country round, these 
very paving-stones were imported from Portugal 
at a cost of about fourpence each. It was not dis- 
covered till comparatively recently that stone 
existed and could be quarried in the south. 


Shenaten | Of course the morning is the time 
Shopping in : a : 
to go shopping. So taking an open 


the Calle 


Florida. The tram we rattle away past semi-oriental 
Ladies' Club. flat-roofed houses to the Regent Street 
of Buenos Ayres, Florida; the prefix Calle or street 
being dropped as with Pall Mall or Piccadilly. Here 


a blessed quiet soothes one’s ears at once, for it is 
wood-paved. On either side the shops display 
such handsome glass fronts as almost vie with the 
best at home. We go into a long bookshop, 
Mackern and Shine’s, where, besides a first-class 
circulating library, there are all the papers and 
magazines I ever knew at home, and some I never 
knew ; all the new best books likewise, a few only 
a month old. (And what this means to a lover of 
literature is only fully appreciated after some months 
spent later on in civilised Chili, where at Valparaiso, 
an English colony so to speak, no similar boon 
exists. ) 

What of the shops? Well, one damsel of cur 
party was heavy-hearted over the lightness of her 
purse pretty soon, although all she had bought 
were a few feminine trifles: a ribbon; a veil; a 
pair of gloves. No wonder that everyone brings 
out as many fal-lals as possible from England, and 
a successful smuggler of such—like one small shop- 
keeper I heard of soon at Mendoza—merits patron- 
age and protection from all womanly women. 

Argentinas crowded the pavement, some pretty, 
all fat, and dark-eyed. Many looking dressed by 
Parisian couturiéres, as is the case ; for the wealthy 
native ladies have all the newest fashions sent out 
to them, in defiance of the ruinous duties of the 
custom house. 

Let us turn in to the Ladies’ Club. A horseshoe 
marble staircase leads to some pleasant rooms over 
a restaurant. The institution is more modest than 
were it owned by the stronger sex. A dining-room 
comes first ; a reading and writing room beyond— 
that is all. But the tables are heaped with illus- 
trated and other papers from home ; the tea and 
hot buttered scones baked by the Scotch club-maid 
are really delicious ; one never fails to find some 
tired ladies resting, who have come in by tram or 
train from the pretty suburbs of Flores, Quilmes, 
or Belgrano, and are delighted to have a meeting- 
place wherein to chat with friends, engage servants, 
leave their parcels, and scribble a note. 


The Flori In summer evenings Florida is ex- 
orida : : 
promenade; tremely fashionable. All hired car- 
Argentinosand riages are sternly stopped, for the 
Argentinas. Seay monde is holding a promenade 
dressed in its best, and filling both the street and the 
pavements in the Spanish Alameda manner. ‘The 
Argentine mashers, small, dark, with patent-leather 
shoes and solitary glasses stuck in their eyes, 
criticise the Porteha girls (as those born in the 
“port” of Buenos Ayres are called in contra- 
distinction to other fair Argentinas). The daugh- 
ters and their friends stroll up and down, six or 
eight together, in whispering, laughing, apparently 
loving intercourse, like so many pretty bright- 
coloured birds. Pity that their complexions are 
so often spoilt with powders and paints! The 
plump or portly mothers walk behind—they always 
walk behind even when entering a drawing-room. 
Is this to keep a watchful eye continually on their 
girls, who are never allowed to cross the outdoor 
threshold without a maid or other duenna? It is 
most likely the reason, but to English minds there 
seems a painful want of deference on the daughters’ 
part in this behaviour of always pushing before their 
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mothers. Certainly Argentinechildrenare licensedto 
be as naughty as original sin prompts them ; parents 
here, it is said, never attempt reproof or correction : 
they leave the little human plant to grow unpruned. 

Home again, by another convenient tram, This 
is full of common townspeople, but there are no 
traces of costume worn by them, excepting that a 
few women have a small lace scarf tied over their 
heads—the suggestion of a mantilla. 


Ch The midday breakfast is generally 
ange of 
domicile after Partaken of at eleven or twelve, as 
a death inthe suits the family. To-day, while we 
family. are enjoying a ragout of beefsteak cut 
in small squares and stewed with vegetables, called 
carbonado, an unusual stir is taking place in the 
street outside, visible through the lofty barred 
windows that are almost level with the pavement. 
There is a flitting going on from the opposite house. 
Furniture is being piled on a very high cart. The 
carts here are enormously high, their wheels quite 
Brobdingnagian to my eyes. But when one sees 
the axletrees and even the body of the cart thickly 
mired, one guesses that necessity is the reason why. 
“Ah, our neighbours are leaving,” remarked my 
hostess, glancing over the way. “I expected as 
much. ‘They had a death in the family lately, and 
they are of the old-fashioned kind.” 

But why should a death cause a removal of the 
household ? was my natural inquiry. Did the 
deceased die of some contagious illness ? 

“No; of an accident, I believe. It is an old 
Argentine custom to change the domicile as soon 
after the funeral as possible, perhaps to get rid of 
sorrowful ideas. And they have very little furni- 
ture : not nearly so many things to move as we 
should have.” 

Certainly, judging from what we saw, there seemed 
few Argentine Lares and Penates; none of the 
thousand-and-one small family treasures and curios 
gathered from many countries that accumulate 
and are cherished in every English home. But 
some plump éafitus, delicious small birds served 
on toast, reclaim our wandering attention. 


Breakfast over, we lounge away a 
hot hour or two in the verandah of 
the patio, our cane lounge-chairs placed in theshade. 
The small square of greenery before us, bounded 
by thekitchen and servants’ offices opposite, and en- 
closed on either side by a verandah passage and a 
garden wail masked with roses and ivy, is so charac- 
teristic of town life here, it merits a minute descrip- 
tion. The terrible heat of summer is over, still, with 
the thermometer at 75 in the shade, it is paradisiacal 
to enjoy this exquisite tiny garden. And how many 
and various flowers and shrubs are massed effectively 
within its narrow limits. Of palms eight lesser 
kinds display their fan-branches or spiky fronds, 
while a ninth has shot its slender stem crowned by 
a drooping head right up to the alto above, where 
its leaves make a murmuring rustle in answer to 
every breeze. A young magnolia-tree casts a 
grateful shade farther away, and around luxuriate 
philodendrons, cannas, and a banana but lately 
heavy with fruit. Oleanders are too common to be 
allowed into this miniature garden ; but crimson 


In the patio. 


ceibo and hibiscus are glowing brilliantly near 
bushes of gardenias, tuberoses, and more fragile 
seeming English roses. The verandah pillars are 
wreathed with jessamine stars and masses of deep- 
hued violet Bougainvillea, here called by the far 
prettier name of Santa Rita; and all round the 
tiny gravel paths grows an edging of various home 
flowers, whether carnations or violets. 

Midmost of this pretty spot is a stone fountain, 
its basin full of goldfish that hide among papyrus 
reeds with high feathery crowns, or under the leaves 
of arums and blue water plantains. But the chief 
attraction in my eyes is overhead, where a slight 
whirring sound has drawn my attention. 

The central figure of the old fountain is that of 
a delightfully impossible cherub carrying a goose. 
And just where the gleaming spray falls on the 
weather-stained breast of this ancient fowl, a dar- 
ling winged sprite is quivering in mid-air, drinking 
a sunlit drop or two. It is a tiny living gleam of 
iridescent green, it is the solitary humming-bird of 
the patio—the Ariel of this house arbour. 


Turning withindoors one is struck 
by the feeling of being in an English 
home. Perhaps only the glass doors to all the 
rooms, mosquito curtains, and outer shutters or 
persianos, show the difference caused by the 
greater heat. Here are tall stand-lamps, screens, 
and deep arm-chairs and sofas; the tables are 
heaped with English novels, magazines, and papers 
—only three weeks old. Good water-colours on the 
walls, and portfolios full of photographs of the 
camp, remind one how happy are those people who 
have many hobbies and accomplishments. The 
larger sala across the corridor is used either as a 
music-room or for dancing, as its polished floor 
suggests. And during autumn and winter, the 
gay seasons, many a large party will be entertained 
by our British minister, the Honourable Francis 
Pakenham, and his wife, for there is a really 
numerous English society in Buenos Ayres which 
is the envy of the other European diplomats. 

With afternoon tea, visitors drop in, ladies from 
the town, or pretty quintas in the outskirts ; naval 
officers from the English gunboat just come down 
from Rio, or a German one with a Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin on board. And these are en- 
thusiastic over the hospitality shown them—what 
with cricket-matches and polo, races, shooting and 
dinner parties, their stay will seem all too short ; 
for soon they must leave for some weeks of gun 
practice at a less inviting spot along the coast. 


Indoors. 


Towards four o’clock it is cool enough to go 
out again with pleasure. We might take a carriage 
and pay calls, but most of the houses will have little 
to describe that is novel, excepting that one or two 
may have their patio roofed over with glass and 
converted into a central hall or billiard-room. 
Most drawing-rooms display a sham fireplace with 
velvet overmantel and curtains, fender and fire- 
irons complete—only the grate and chimney are 
wanting, their place being supplied by a mirror. 

“ Ah, it is the English who have introduced fire- 
places here,” one is told. “In former days there 
was perhaps just one in the whole house, and often 
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people only used a large brasero full of charcoal to 
warm themselves in winter.” 

Let us rather stroll up to the tennis court and 
see who may be there ; for this is at present a favour- 
ite meeting-place. On the way there are still some 
new street sights, if we keep our eyes open. ‘The 
various big carts, for instance, hired out for carrying 
all manner of unsentimental loads, display amusing 
mottoes painted large upon them. Here passes 
one piled with empty wooden cases, its sides bear- 
ing the gallant declaration, “ Me gustan las mucha- 
chas simpaticas.” (“ Delightful girls please me.”) 
Simpatica is an untranslatable expression, for our 
word sympathetic does not convey a tithe of the 
charm, winning qualities, and sweetness signified 
by its soft syllables. Others again I saw with such 
inscriptions as “ Don’t bother me,” “TI belong to 
my master,” “I come and go as required.” Long 
may this touch of Spanish picturesqueness be 
retained, instead of our own advertisements on 
rocks, and in green fields where the eye turning 
to rest and rejoice in nature sees—somebody’s soap 
or pills, writ large and defacing the landscape. 

But we must mind our steps, for 

The tennis here and there loose flagstones over 
ny cavities suggesting drains might easily 

cause a twisted ankle. Behind the 
high walls and wooden gates of the tennis ground 
there is an animated scene. Four or five sets of 
players enliven the gravel courts ; bystanders are 
drinking tea in the pretty pavilion ; for various 
ladies take it in turn to provide the means for this 
indispensable afternoon rite. Some Argentinas are 
playing gently, wearing rather too dainty French- 
looking gowns ; the English girls are recognisable 
at a glance by their English costume, sailor hat, a 
shirt, serge skirt—and energy. 

“ [Ve all try to look as different to the native 
ladies as possible, but many of our Englishmen 
have the bad taste to admire their dresses more,” 
said one bright young countrywoman of my own to 
me with slight chagrin. 

So far as tennis and the skating-rink were con- 
cerned, the latter being still a favourite resort in 
winter time, I agreed with her. But otherwise, 
what is pleasing to men’s eyes in feminine attire is 
surely likely to be what is really most becoming. 
We women more often put into practice the Spanish 
proverb : 

** Lo que es moda, 
No incomoda.” 
(** That which is the mode can never incommode.”’) 


; What a pity, by the way, that 
Eavish nd there should be so few English girls 
married men, OUt here. Men there are in plenty, so 
everyone tells me, at the winter balls 
and parties, lining the walls black. But very, very 
few sisters or cousins of young married English- 
women seen to come on visits, although the journey 
is so easy. In consequence, the man kind remain 
bachelors, or marry Argentinas. 


Strolling home again the sky is reddish to the 
very eastern horizon as from a great conflagration, 
for no hills obscure the giory of the sunset that 
promises hot weather still. Down a very slight de- 
clivity (there are so few in this level land) gleams a 
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brownish expanse of water—the great river broad 
as an inland sea. And as we feast our eyes on the 
beauty of the southern sky a musical tinkling, 
recalling cowbells in Switzerland, sounds down the 
street. A cow is marching gravely 
along, accompanied by her calf, and at 
a street door is stopped to be milked. 
It is the same custom one sees in Naples, and is 
pastoral in its simplicity and convenience. No fear 
of the little black-eyed nifios in there getting their 
fresh milk watered, or suffering from a milch step- 
mother supplanting their accustomed nurse. And 
more cows and their calves meet us at every street 
before we reach home in the sudden darkness that 
falls here after sundown, unlike the lingering twilight 
of the northern hemisphere. 

Seme Some guests come to dinner, and 

national although the cookery we enjoyed was 
dishes; ca7”e that of an English, or strictly speaking 
COR CHET, . hee. 
an Irish feminine chef, the talk turns 
awhile for my benefit on national dishes here. 
Chief of these is carne con cuero—literally meat with 
the hide, which is as famous as a Scotch haggis. 
It is the usual roast-meat dish of outdoor life in the 
camp or on hunting expeditions, and no race meet- 
ing, election, or suchlike public gathering is thought 
complete without it. On board ship a young Eng- 
lishman of the languid type, who was returning to his 
family in the Argentine after completing an educa- 
tion at home, told me he considered the Royal 
Mail dinners “ disgusting” ; and on my demurring 
considerably to such a description of what seemed 
to others very good and certainly lavish fare, he 
assured me enthusiastically that to those people 
like himself who preferred one or two simple dishes 
well cooked, carne con cuero was delicious. 

“In the evening after a long day in camp the 
gauchos kill a lamb and spread-eagle it on sticks 
on the windward side of a fire,” he explained. “As 
soon as the wood is burnt down they heap the glow- 
ing embers over the meat, which is still in its skin, 
and when it is cooked ¢here ts nothing to touch it!” 
By this process the meat, whether lamb or even 
wild horseflesh—according to the description of a 
shooting tour in the Gran Chaco, a territory almost 
as large as Spain and mostly inhabited by Indians 
—the meat retains all its juices that are most 
nutritious and turns to jelly when cold. On 
greater festive occasions, or when there is a large 
party, say of hungry soldiers, to be dined, a bullock 
is similarly roasted, with the additional peculiarity 
that its bones are taken out and serve to feed the 
fire. Opinions on the merits of the roast beef 
varied, however, as some of my friends were inclined 
to think it occasionally underdone. 

One fruit may be mentioned here, 
with which breakfast or dinner is often 
begun, as it is eaten with pepper and 
salt. This is the tuna or prickly pear. The tuna 
prickles are so sharp they require to be rubbed off 
before the fruit is brought to table ; even then very 
cautious people hold it in a napkin, while eating it 
with a spoon, egg fashion. It is curious that the tuna 
should be most cooling, as its natural home is in 
barren soil or sandy desert. Still, to give an honest 
opinion on its merits, the flavour seemed to me little 
and the seeds many. 


The street 
cows. 


The tuna, or 
prickly pear. 
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But above all I was interested in 
hearing maté talked of, the wonder- 
fully wholesome beverage discovered by the Jesuit 
missionaries, called after them Jesuit’s tea, and 
which certainly is the national drink of South 
America. China or Indian tea is said to be sup- 
planting it near seaports, or elsewhere from 
servants in foreign families learning to follow 
foreign customs. More is the pity. For mate is 
declared even by English doctors here to be 
absolutely harmless to the nerves, and one ordered 
it toa friend of mine for some months during a 
severe illness. Others have assured me that in 
camp they, although English, preferred it on long 
expeditions to tea or coffee, as more sustaining. 
Lastly, as all the poor people know, it is exces- 
sively cheap, and they indulge in it, we may say, 
at all hours during the day. Its consumption far 
exceeds that of coffee, 18,000 tons of yerba having 
been imported in 1891, as against 1,900 of coffee.' 

A good many English residents in this country 
and in Chili, I noticed, affected to despise maté, 
as who should say, “ Can any good thing come out 
of South America?” But those dwellers in camp 
who used it declared its after-effects to be delicious ; 
and an English captain of one of the mail steamers 
told me he ‘had grown so fond of maté he always 
indulged in it when possible, finding it had a sootl:- 
ing effect like that produced by mild opium. The 
drink is made of the dried leaves and twigs of the 
yerba-tree which have been ground. ‘There is no 
apparatus of teapot and cups. One small gourd 
only is needed, holding no more than one of our 
afternoon teacups, and this gourd is often set on a 
tiny silver tray, with a rim and mountings to match. 
Richer people have pure silver “matés,” of such 
various and often curious design that theyare eagerly 
collected by Europeans. Some which I saw later 
on in Chili were shaped like birds—one being a 
lovely dove with chased plumage, its body forming 
the cup ; another a lively little gamecock in a straw- 
berry bed, with some tiny chicks set on spiral 
silver wires fluttering round him. But most were 
goblet-shaped and supported on a tray by squirrels 
or condors. 

To enjoy maté properly, the family or friends 
gather in a group. Boiling water is brought, prob- 
ably kept hot on a brasero, and poured in when 
the maté cup has been half filled with the herb. 
The principal person present then begins to sip it 
through the silver tube called a “ bombilla,” often 
handsomely chased, and which is bulbous and 
pierced with strainer holes at the end immersed 
in the fibrous mixture. There is no chance of a 
“good long drink.” One only gets about as much 
at a time as of Turkish coffee. The gourd is 
again filled up with hot water, and with its bombilla 
is then passed on to the second person. Probably 
a fresh pinch of yerba is added for the third and 
fifth comers. And when the loving cup has gone 
all round the circle the first maté drinker begins 
afresh again, and so da capo until everyone has 
had perhaps half a dozen turns. A maté-party 
therefore takes time, but then there is no lack 
of that. 

An old Scotch maid of Mrs. Pakenham’s, who 

4 See ‘‘ Handbook of the Argentine Republic,” p. 44. 


Yerbamaté. 


has lived in the Argentine for the last thirty years, 
amused us by an anecdote of her first experience 
in Buenos Ayres. ‘The morning after her arrival, 
on looking out of the hotel window into the patio 
below, she saw, to her surprise, a number of aged 
crones sitting gravely in a circle on the ground. 
One or two held gourds and seemed to be sucking 
at these through pipes. “ /Ve//!” soliloquised the 
Scotchwoman in indignant contempt, “you are a 
pack of silly old women, to be d/owing dbubdles at 
your age!” 


The Jesuit fathers established yerba-growing in 
that district of the Argentine still called after them 
by the name of “Misiones.” The brief story 
of the missions is sad. Invited by the Governor 
of Paraguay to protect his poor Indians against the 
cruelties of the Spanish conquistadores, the padres 
arrived at the end of the sixteenth century and 
spread the true Christianity of peace and industry 
in both Paraguay and the “ Misiones” territory 
adjoining it. For nearly 200 years they protected 
as best they could their gentle-minded people 
against the slave-hunters, who carried them off at 
times wholesale, selling 60,000 in the market-place 
of Rio Janeiro in two years! Cotton, yerba, 
mandioca, and oranges were produced in fertile 
crops ; colleges and churches erected, some being 
both handsome and of large dimensions. One 
church, though ruined, still displays a great flight 
of fifteen stone steps 150 feet long. 

But the Jesuits’ work elsewhere in the world 
was presumably less blameless and excellent than 
this, which will always remain a crown of praise to 
the order. They were expelled by orders from 
Spain in 1740; their missions, with arsenals and 
workshops, were destroyed by fire, whereupon their 
Indian disciples fled to the woods. Still, hundreds 
of acres of ruins, much of cut stonework, are to be 
seen overgrown with palms and wild oranges. The 
tracks of old roads through woods now thickly over- 
grown, and paved fording-places at streams, remain 
to bear witness in lonely spots that here was once 
a now vanished civilisation. 


The yerba-tree is known as the Brazilian holly 
(Zlex Paraguensis). It isa shrub about eight feet 
high with small close leaves, and bearing many 
sprouts on the stem. ‘These are yearly pruned, 
the branches being as aromatic as their leaves 
when dried for maté. As to its mode of prepara- 
tion in Paraguay, where the “ yerbales ” laid down 
by the Jesuits are said to cover 4,000 square 
miles, I cannot do better than quote the following 
from Mr. Mulhall :? “ Yerbamaté may probably 
supplant coffee, as it can be placed in Europe at 
twopence per pound. It can be prepared for 
market in thirty-six hours. The leaves are slightly 
scorched by being passed rapidly through a fire, 
and then the branches or twigs are suspended in 
sheds open at the sides ; here they are exposed 
for fifteen or twenty hours to a fire of scented 
wood kindled beneath, after which the twigs are 
ground. ... In the reign of Queen Anne the 
London physicians forbade Jesuits’ tea, . . . but 
possibly they were jealous of its origin, although 

2 “ Handbook of the River Plate.’ 
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they certainly encouraged the use of Jesuits’ bark. 
It is now more or less used by eighteen millions 
of people in South America.” 

But as dinner is ended, so also may be this 
chapter. Still, as it is our hostess’s weekly recep- 
tion evening, more guests will come in later, the 
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Italian minister and his wife, the Duke and 
Duchess of Liciniano, among others, liking to 
appear about eleven and stay chatting most 
agreeably till one in the morning. So only at that 
hour can it be said that this our day of small things 
in Buenos Ayres is over. 











FROUDE’S “ERASMUS.” 


HIS was the last work of the gifted historian, 
whose name has for so many years been con- 
spicuous in literary annals. His death was 

almost simultaneous with its publication. In the 
“ Life and Letters of Erasmus” we have the lec- 
tures delivered by him as Professor at Oxford. We 
hear him say to the students, “I have endeavoured 
to put before you the character and thoughts of an 
extraordinary man at the most exciting period of 
modern history.” No one was more fit to discourse 
on such a subject than Mr. Froude, who was in 
many particulars in perfect sympathy with Erasmus 
hinself.' 

- Erasmus was a native of Holland. As a school- 
boy he gave promise of a great future. “ This child 
will attain the highest pinnacle of learning,” said his 
teacher of him one day, and the prophecy turned 
out true. Left an orphan early in life, he was forced 
by unwise and perhaps unscrupulous trustees to 
take monastic vows as a means of livelihood. For 
a time he resisted, but gave in at last. He was 
released, however—in part at least—by the prior of 
his monastery, who granted him leave of absence, 
ond through the patronage of the Bishop of Cam- 
bray he was enabled to study in the University of 
Paris, to follow the bent of his mind to become a 
scholar by profession, As such he attained to 
celubrity before long, and through one of his 
F.nglish pupils, Lord Mountjoy, was brought over to 
England to pursue his student's career at Oxford. 
Henry vii, then a boy, took an interest in him, and 
later on invited him to settle altogether in this 
country to help him in his reform plans. 

Erasmus loved England much, and in a measure 
depended on his English friends, Archbishop War- 
ham and Mountjoy, for his support, but he never 
could summon sufficient resolution to settle down 
here, though at one time he taught Greek at Cam- 
bridge. Great scholars in those days were not 
ashamed to draw pensions from Lords and Ladies, 
least of all Erasmus, whose direct and indirect appli- 
cations for money and hints for increased contribu- 
tions to his patrons would make a modern author 
blush. But though highly sensitive in other respects, 
Erasmus begged and was not ashamed. He was not 
very economical in his expenditure, liked comfort 
and an easy way of living best, had something of the 
vagrant habits of Genius, and, being of a delicate con- 
stitution, needed or imagined he needed many little 
indulgences, which his wealthy friends sometimes 
willingly, and at times grudgingly, provided him with. 

1 “Life and Letters of Frasmus.” Lectures delivered at 
xford. By James Anthony Froude. Longmans, 


“T send you ten angels” (the name of a gold 
coin current at that time), writes Archbishop 
Warham, with more humour than would become 
an Archbishop of Canterbury in these days ; “would 
they were ten legions.” The exhortation to use them 
freely for the good of his health was not needed in 
the case of Erasmus. “ He required,” as Froude 
puts it, “ good, well-warmed rooms, good horses to 
ridé, good servants to wait on him, and good wine 
to drink ; and to supply all this he had no regular 
income at all, except scanty fees from pupils.” A 
man of this sort was always in want of money, 
though he affected the airs of aneedy scholar. Yet 
he was not the lover of ease and timeserving. Epi- 
curean his enemies accused him of being. But he 
loved material comfort and learned leisure. For this 
reason he never could be the sturdy reformer needed 
for those times. Erasmus was a humanist first, and 
enthusiastic in the pursuit of classic learning—a 
true child of that Renaissance period, and only in 
a secondary degree a religious reformer. But from 
first to last he was an advocate for the reformation 
of manners and a return to the simplicity of the 
faith. His was an intellectual and moral rather than 
a religious fervour, of the man of thought rather than 
the man of action, of the schoolman rather than 
the churchman, of the man of culture rather than 
the Christian. As such, though not a vigorous 
protester with the rest of the Protestants against the 
errors of the Church of Rome, he did much by way 
of castigating the ignorance, the vices, and violence 
of its worst representatives. By his wit and irony 
he struck a heavy blow at the power of the Papal 
system. As Merle d’Aubigné puts it, “ Erasmus 
never was and never could be a reformer ; but he 
prepared the way for others. Not only did he dif- 
fuse over his age a love of learning, and a spirit of 
inquiry and examination that led others much 
farther than he went himself ; but still more, under 
the protection of great prelates and powerful princes, 
he was able to unveil and combat the vices of the 
Church by the most cutting satire.” 

In this respect he had a great deal in common 
with his favourite author, Lucian, who in a similar 
manner had satirised the vices of the Pagan priest- 
hood. His first work, the “Adagia,” or Collected 
Sayings, is full of light banter of this kind, now and 
then with “the crack of the lash, now heard for 
the first time over the devoted heads of ecclesiastics 
and ecclesiasticism.” Still more so is this true 
of his “Praise of Folly,” composed on a journey 
from Italy to England. Full of wit and wisdom, 
amusing, and at times cutting, he resembles in his 
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style, as he does to a remarkable extent in his 
features, the English humourist divine, Laurence 
Sterne, with whom, too, he had not a little in 
common. ‘There is a mocking humour about his 
early writings and letters at all times which, while 
it amuses, in its trenchant sarcasm strikes home 
with great force lessons of deep import. Not infre- 
quently there is a lack of reverence peculiar to 
the age and the man. In its flashes of intelligence 
the style of Erasmus delights, but its very lightness 
diminishes its power on serious minds. Even Folly 
is only “a foolish, silly creature, no doubt, but 
amusing and agreeable, and well adapted to miti- 
gate the gloom of man’s temper by familiar inter- 
course.” 

Yet Erasmus was an enthusiast in his literary 
work, and even in the most troubled hours of his 
checkered career, and when suffering from disease, 
and in his later years from terrors of becoming a pos- 
sible victim of heresy-hunting, “his industry never 
slackened, and he drew out of his difficulties the 
materials which made his name immortal.” More- 
over, it is impossible to impugn his intellectual in- 
tegrity, it was his most laudable characteristic ; 
neither flattery nor tempting promises from popes 
and secular princes could induce him to prostitute 
his talents or to sell his inmost convictions. He never 
would become a time-serving courtier or “a red- 
hatted lackey of the Holy See.” For this reason 
he and Cardinal Wolsey never had a cordial under- 
standing between them; “oil and water would 
sooner mix than the great pluralist cardinal, symbol 
of all that was worst in ecclesiastical ascendency, 
half statesman, half charlatan, and the keen, 
sarcastic Erasmus, to whom the charlatan side 
would be too painfully evident.” But in a letter to 
the latter Erasmus is most anxious to assure him 
that, whatever happens, he will be found on “ the 
side of the Roman See.” 

Why this? Was there any insincerity in his pro- 
fession, or was it want of religious earnestness 
which made him what he was, the “ mocking Re- 
former”? His defence of Reuchlin, as Mr. 
Froude points out, was an act of a conscientious 
man running risks at a time when the Reformation 
was still young, and when to take the reformer’s 
side meant danger of incurring the hatred of Rome. 
Nor was this only prompted by sympathy for a 
scholar like himself. Scholar as he was, Erasmus 
was not ready to sacrifice religion to culture. 
“‘ My chief fear,” he says in one of his letters, “ is 
that with the revival of Greek Literature there may 
be a revival of Paganism ;” and so, too, “ the study 
of Hebrew,” which Reuchlin introduced, “may 
lead to Judaism, which would be worse still.” 

At the same time, in his love of learning and 
constitutional timidity, Erasmus, afraid of jeopard- 
ising it in the storm of a violent reformation, shrunk 
from giving offence to Leo x, a patron of the Arts 
and Sciences, and of Literature. He hesitates when 
it becomes a question of breaking from the Church 
of Rome. “The Church was,” he thought, “ or 
might be, a magnificent instrument of human culti- 
vation, and might grow with the expansion of 
knowledge.” In Rome “he found human life cul- 
tivated into intellectual grace,” and “humanity, 
as represented in the circle which surrounded the 


Papacy, appeared to him infinitely superior to th 
barbarism and superstition of Western Christendom.” 
He hesitated, therefore, in his choice ; he remained 
in the Church, which he fondly hoped to the end 
would be reformed from within. It was in 
tellectual sympathy, not religious indifference, which 
prevented him from breaking with the Roman 
Hierarchy. The impetuous young French Re- 
former, Farel, speaks with contempt of Erasmus as 
a coward and a Balaam, who received bribes from 
princes and the Court of Rome to curse the 
evangelical people of God. But Farel did not 
quite understand the standpoint of the philoso 
pher of Rotterdam. Erasmus was pleased to 
receive homage from the magnates in Church and 
State ; but that was not his chief motive for standing 
aside from the movement which, in his eyes, 
assumed the character of a revolt, nor did fear alone 
prevent him from taking a more determinate stand. 

He acknowledges himself that he is not made of 
the stuff from which martyrs come. He held aloof 
from the Reformation, as Froude shows, because 
of his dislike of popular convulsions and his dis 
trust of the evanescence of religious enthusiasm. He 
believed in the slow development of reform through 
the intellect, moral and religious regeneration follow- 
ing upon enlightenment. But, as Mr. Froude truly 
remarks, “reason is no match for superstition. 
One passion can only be encountered by another 
passion, and bigotry by the enthusiasm of faith.” 
For this reason it was Luther, not Erasmus, who 
succeeded in making the Reformation a fact. 
But Luther’s methods did not commend them- 
selves to Erasmus, who nevertheless sympathised 
with him in his struggles with the Papacy. He 
even defends the “violent language” of Luther, 
against which he had warned him, on the ground 
that the corrupt state of the Church had provoked 
it. He speaks with disdain of the “ clamours, 
cabals, hatred, and libels,” which were the only 
weapons used against Luther by his enemies. 
“He ought to be answered, not crushed,” said 
Erasmus. Speaking to the Elector Frederick on 
the subject, he says: “ The world is thirsting for 
evangelical truth ; let us beware of setting up a 
blamable opposition, let this affair be inquired 
into by serious men—men of sound judgment ; 
this will be the course most consistent with the 
dignity of the Pope himself ;” and in a letter to 
Cardinal Albert, “I observe only that the best 
men are those who are least offended by 
Luther. ... I am neither Luther’s accuser, nor 
his patron, nor his judge ; I can give no opinion 
about him, Zas¢ of all an unfavourable one.” 

As a moderate reformer he naturally resented 
the tone and attitude adopted by Luther on more 
than one occasion. He was afraid that the cause 
would suffer in consequence; he felt that the 
unity of Christendom was at stake. “I do not 
object generally,” he writes to Melanchthon, “to the 
evangelical doctrines, but there is much in Luther's 
teaching which I dislike. He runs everything which 
he touches into extravagance.” The fact is Erasmus 
was another Obadiah, as Luther was like another 
Elijah, both, though im a different way, taking their 
share during the Reformation period. Luther 
turned away from Erasmus with scorn for not 
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going far enough, and Erasmus at last turned away 
from Luther with disgust for going, as he imagined, 
too far. “Christ I know: Luther I know not. 
The Roman Church I know, and death will not 
part me from it till the Church departs from 
Christ. I abhor sedition. Would that Luther and 
the Germans abhorred it equally.” Nevertheless, 
even when turning their back on each other, they 
continued fighting the same foe, and defending 
the same cause : the one fought for liberty, the other 
for light ; the one against false religion, the other 
against moral depravity. They represent, as Mr. 
Froude shows, two types of character, the believing 
and enthusiastic on the one hand, the intellectual 
and moderate on the other. “They need not 
oppose each other. They may be made of the 
same celestial material; but one blazes like a 
comet, perplexing nations with the fear or reality 
of change ; the other light is fixed and steady, if 
less immediately dazzling, and may shine on when 
the comet has burnt out.” The negative and 
destructive work of Erasmus acted as a dissolvent 
force in dispersing the shades of darkness by his 
keen polished irony and trenchant criticism ; but 
the constructive and reconstructive force of Luther 
was indispensable to build up where the other had 
pulled down. 

Without it the Reformation would have been, 
as it is by some represented now, a revolt of the 
human intellect against the thraldom of autho- 
rity, liable to be succeeded by a reaction, which 
would have left things worse than they were 
before, or a lapse into sceptical irreligion. It was 
the latter danger which induced Erasmus to disap- 
prove of the passionate utterances of Von Hutten as 
much as the violent outbursts of Luther. But no 
great movement can succeed without strong faith, 
and the force of emotion. Erasmus had little of 
this : he was the luminary to shine on the path on 
which the men of action and force of will pursued 
their search after truth, and waged their undaunted 
warfare with the powers of darkness ; determination 
rather than debate was wanted to gain the day, 
but critical discussion prepared the way for the 
light. “ My business is with literature,” Erasmus 
writes to Luther ; and he adds, “quiet argument 
may do more than wholesale condemnation,” and 
then he warns him not to get angry or become 
excited over the noise he had made. 

We wonder very much what would have hap- 
pened if Luther had been persuaded by Erasmus to 
be cool and calm. It suggests a deeper question : 
What were the respective principles of the Re- 
naissance and the Reformation, and the uitimate 
effect they produced on religion and the general 
course of thought in Europe ?—for these principles 
and their consequences are still at work and felt 
in the present day. We have our modern 
humanists who resemble Erasmus. We _ have, 
too, our vigorous combatants like Luther. There 
is less of the fervour and absorption in religious 
questions which then stirred men’s minds in their 
deepest depths, but the two tendencies are at work 
—the one to humanise, the other to christianise, 
the great masses of mankind ; the one by an appeal 
to reason mainly, the other by an appeal to faith, 
both aiming at greater moral completeness and 


spiritual perfection. What does the career of 
the great humanist teach us in its results as to their 
respective merits? Let an independent authority, 
a liberal politician of note in Germany, reply. 
Speaking of Luther’s moral influence on the 
German nation, Heinrich von Treitschke said 
in 1883: “It is only out of the autonomy of 
conscience conquered for us by Luther that our 
new ideal of humanity could take its rise.” And 
another writer, on the respective views of Luther 
and Goethe in their importance for our own times, 
Dr. Christian Semler, in a pamphlet published only 
four years ago, says what is also applicable to 
Luther and Erasmus: “ These two great Germans 
pursued a common object: the moral and ideal 
elevation of man. But their paths to attain this 
object differed. Luther wanted to effect the moral 
regeneration through faith and with a view to 
eternity, Goethe through life and for the life that 
now is.” In this consists the great difference 
between Humanists and Christians. 

It was the cultivated intellectual grace of the 
Roman Court which captivated Erasmus. He 
shared the intellectual temper of the Renaissance. 
Therefore he was never false to intellectual truth. 
His greatest work, therefore, was the redaction and 
translation of the Greek New Testament—a serious 
work, on which he spent his best years and powers. 
He regarded it as the most powerful weapon for 
effecting a transformation in thought and life at 
the time. And so it was. But textual criticism 
and literary culture, the study of what is best, then 
as now, however conscientiously and reverently 
engaged in, only indirectly affect mankind in 
the mass. Like Winkelman, who for the sake of 
being able to pursue his classical and art studies 
in Rome became a nominal Roman Catholic, so 
Erasmus remained one for fear of forfeiture of 
those humanities, which to him were of paramount 
importance. 

Erasmus was afraid lest the convulsion which 
he dreaded would bring with it a return to barbarism 
and the extinction of learning. There was more 
than this: “I feared always that revolution 
would be the end, and I would have done more 
had I not been afraid that I might be found 
fighting against the spirit of God.” Again, writing 
to Spalatin, he says: ‘ I wish Luther himself would 
be quiet for a while. He injures learning, and 
does himself no good, while morals and manners 
grow worse and worse. What he says may be true, 
but there are times and seasons. Truth need not 
always be proclaimed on the housetop.” Here 
Erasmus was on perilous’ground. In truth, he had 
a great distaste for religious controversies as such, 
which is not to be wondered at when dogmatists 
degraded the theology over which they quarrelled. 
“Theology itself,” he says, “I reverence and 
always have reverenced. I am speaking merely 
of the theologasters of our own time, whose 
brains are the rottenest, intellects the dullest, 
doctrines the thorniest, manners the brutallest, 
life the foulest, speech the spitefullest, hearts 
the blackest that I have ever encountered in the 
world.” His biographer, too, has used strong 
language, perhaps too strong, on this subject. 
Both forget that the abuse of a thing does not take 
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away its use—that because some theologians are in- 
temperate, unfair, and uncharitable, it is illogical and 
equaily unfair and uncharitable to condemn them 
all in a lump. Both, probably, in their literary 
superciliousness despised the theological refinings 
of dogmatic distinctions of their day and generation ; 
but of both, too, it is true what the Zzmes said of 
Froude: * Deep down in the inmost recesses of his 
being was implanted a saving faith in the moral 
nature of man and the moral government of the 
world.” This constitutes the creed of the Human- 
ists. The fruits of that faith in the work of Erasmus 
as compared with Luther’s, and the results of the 
Renaissance as compared with those of the Re- 
formation, are not such as to inspire us with entire 
confidence in its efficacy. Asa reformer Erasmus 
failed to impress his personality on the movement 
for which he furnished the intellectual weapons. 
But even with regard to his literary work he speaks 
despondingly. “What a thing it is to cultivate 
literature ! Better to grow cabbages in a garden,” 
he writes to Wolsey ; and the close of his life is 
melancholy. Though createdan Imperial councillor 
and presented with a gold medal in acknowledg- 
ment of his services by the Elector of Saxony, though 
the idol at one time of all lovers of literature, his 
latter days end in gloom. 

“ Once I was,” he writes to Pope Adrian v1, 
“‘Prince of Letters, Star of Germany, Sun of 
Studies, High Priest of Learning, Champion of a 
Purer Theology. Now all this is changed. At 
Rome and in Brabant I am called heretic, heresiarch, 
schismatic.” It was the natural result in an age 
of strong religious convictions : Erasmus must fall 
hetween two stools. Nor has Mr. Froude entirely 
succeeded in clearing his character from the impu- 
tation of vacillation and cowardice, though it is well 
to be reminded of the fact that he undertook the 


defence of Luther in writing to Cardinal Albert in 
a tone which was to risk the loss of his high pre 
tection. 

Whilst, therefore, Erasmus will ever be counted 
among the immortals as a great writer, he 
will never rank with such men as Luther and 
Savonarola as a great reformer. Character is a 
stronger force than intellect, and faith than cultured 
Jinesse. But let us be just to Erasmus. His 
exhortations to return to the simplicity of the 
Gospel, his fervid appeals to charity addressed to 
the religious combatants on both sides, his earnest 
plea for toleration and his sincere yearning after 
re-union when the cleavage between Protestantism 
and Romanism had become irrevocable—all these 
do honour to his memory. For he did all this in 
an age when the truth was overlaid and obscured 
by the dust-heaps of human ordinances and fell 
superstition, when theological hatred had reached 
its most baleful height, when religious wars were 
on the point of breaking out as the result of mis- 
directed religious passion, when variance, emula- 
tion, and strife threatened to destroy Christianity 
as a spiritual force. “May Christ’s dove come 
among us, or else Minerva’s owl,” he prayed in his 
longing desire for religious peace and rest at the 
last. ‘The rest was refused, and re-union is still a 
matter of debate ; but of charity and toleration we 
have much in these days, and concession to the 
honest convictions of those who differ from us 
in minor matters. It is to Erasmus, the lonely and 
independent thinker, the trembling spectator of the 
struggle between contending parties rather than the 
active participator in the strife, that we owe, more 
perhaps than to any other in that age of wrestling 
of the spirits, our modern notions of toleration and 
moderation in matters of religious opinion. 

M. KAUFMANN. 
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The Crownless King. 


FROM THE LEGEND OF KING STEPHEN OF HUNGARY, 


Dark frowned the royal castle-walls, which crowned the 
rocky height ; 

"Twas only from the tower gleamed a lonely ray of 
light, 

Which shone o’er all the suff’ring town—a star of omen 
bright ! . 


For there, before the Cross, doth kneel the poor priest- 
king—alone : 

True guardian of the people’s weal, for their griefs are 
his own, 

And ‘tis for them this night he pleads before his 
*Father’s throne : 


** The poor around my palace-gate are clamouring to be 
fed : 

O Father! ere it be too late, help me to give them 
bread ! 

I ask it in the name of Him whose precious blood was 
shed.” 


Hot tears bedew the crucifix that trembling hands do 


hold, 

When lo! the shadow of the cross falls on a2 pile of 
gold ! 

The answer to the priest-king’s prayer that mystic shadow 
told : 


**This gold was for thine earthly crown; but now by Me 
tis blest ! 

To feed My poor thou’lt lay it down—this night, ere 
thou shalt rest, 

Go forth, My sun, to each sad home, an unknown, 
welcome guest.” 


Next morn a whisper’d tale was told, how an Angel had 
come down 
And strewn with shining gold the darkest alleys of the 
town ! 
That Angel was their crownless king, that gold his 
kingly crown. 
WARK AMBIENT, 
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AN UNFINISHED PICTURE: 


I. 


* A ND now, dear, I have shown you the streets, 
and the river, and the canal, and the Town 
Hall, and the Institute, and the theatre, 
and the churches, and there is really nothing at all 
left for you to see, except a starving genius !” 

“A starving genius!” exclaimed Ethel, “oh, 
that will be nice !” 

Perhaps it may as well be admitted in a paren- 
thesis, with reference to this remark, that Miss 
Ethel Maynard, being still a schoolgirl, had natu- 
rally very little acquaintance with genius and still 
less with starvation; if it had not been so, she 
might possibly have thought the conjunction of the 
two less desirable to see. The next hour was to 
enforce on her some new ideas. 

The house they entered was in a suburb of the 
small town, one of a row separated only by a lane 
rather than a road from the canal. Standing at 
the door they could see the sluggish course of the 
water, and the mist creeping over the flat country 
and round the distant willow-trees—it was a grey 
day, and, far and near, everything was still under 
the greyness of the sky. Ethel turned once again 
to look on that silent outside world before she 
followed her friend into the house. 

A few minutes afterwards she was standing alone 
in a prim, dark parlour, a room which had horse- 
hair chairs and a horsehair sofa, and two terrible 
pictures of its landlady and her husband in dark 
nooks on each side of the fireplace, and a large 
oleograph of a racecourse over the grate, and dingy 
wax flowers on the mantelpiece, and a dingy 
plant in a great pot in the window that looked out 
en thecanal. Everything felt narrow and enclosed ; 
there was not much air to breathe ; the one table 
was in the centre of the room; and the dingy 
window could not have been opened that day, if 
indeed it could unclose at all. Ethel, waiting in 
the midst, felt almost stifled as she stood. But the 
table near her was piled and heaped with water- 
colour landscapes, and as she bent over these, her 
eyes brightened, though she felt her breath come 
more quickly, as if she were inclined to cry. 

For during that one instant, standing there in 
that prim, stifling room, with the water-colours in 
front of her, there had come across her ignorant, 
unthinking mind the idea that all through that sweet 
spring weather, whilst she went from house to house, 
occupied with her Easter visits, scarcely troubled 
even by her holiday tasks, living, breathing, human 
creatures like herself had been pent in narrow 
lodgings, striving for the work that would not come, 
toiling day after day over the labour that brought 
no reward, sick with hunger, craving for hope, and 
yet left hopeless still. ‘There had never before 
entefed into her mind such thoughts of life. 


“You say you can’t buy his picters, miss?” Mrs. 
Robinson had said. “ And, to tell honest truth, I 
didn’t think you would. But I telled him ter 
bring ’em down into the parlour for all abodies to 
see if they would like. He don’t ought to go on 
painting em, he don’t, when there isn’t a body at all 
as cares to buy. But I’ve been a mother to him, 
there’s none can say I’ve not, an’ have brought him 
on in the house in spite of all, because he do get 
so ill like and so down, although he’s so set to go 
on painting still. But he’s going now, and it’s a 
good thing too, for he gets wild like, they say” (she 
whispered here). “I don’t think myself, no, that 
indeed I don’t, that when he’s once gone, we'll hear 
of him no more.” 

Ethel had listened to these words, standing 
in the passage by the others. And then they 
had gone on to talk of other things, of spring 
marmalade, and May cleaning, and the like ; 
through all which talk there kept moving strangely 
in her head that one idea of a young, lost life, from 
which she could not free herself. And so, whilst 
the two old acquaintances went out into the garden, 
she turned into the parlour to look at the paintings 
by herself. 

Well, and here they were, lying before her in 
the narrow, dingy room—dark clouds lying low 
over a stormy sea, meadows with the dew scarcely 
dried off the grass, rivers flowing softly under trees 
and reeds, blue distances beyond summer brightness, 
and one solitary lane with evening shadows across 
it and masses of golden ripples making sunset 
light above. Ethel had no skill with which to 
judge of faults ; it seemed to her young wonder, as 
she bent, that the pictures lying before her were air 
and radiance in the room. 

And yet—she was still so young—it was not 
possible to her even then to keep her attention 
fixed ; her thoughts wandered away, as they were 
accustomed to do during the French lesson, to her 
next visit, to the lilies at her throat, to the new 
grey dress and grey ribbons that she wore. No 
doubt she may be excused for that—a pretty, 
unformed schoolgirl, with figure and features all 
undeveloped still, and the wistful thoughtfulness 
of early womanhood just dawning, though scarcely 
able to dawn within her eyes. She still continued 
bending over the water-colours as before; but 
her glance seemed to have wandered away to her 
own fancies, as her thoughts had done. 

A slight noise startled her. She raised her head, 
and saw that a young man was standing in the 
room. 

Surprised and frightened, Ethel drew herself up 
at once, whilst her cheeks began to burn with 
shyness and alarm. But the intruder only allowed 
her an instant for confusion—as much confused 
apparently as herself, he muttered something about 
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calling Mrs. Robinson, and turned away. In that 
instant, however, she had caught sight of a wasted 
face, and the rush of sudden pity had returned to 
her heart again. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon—I only wanted to 
say *in a burning confusion and shame that 
left her no power to arrange her words. But he 
had turned towards her, and she saw his face once 
more. 

He was a young man of twenty-three or less, dark 
as a foreigner, with a yellow twitching face, across 
which his eyebrows made thick bars that rendered 
more distinct the hollowness of the cheeks below. 
His eyes were dark and restless, set in hollows 
that hunger or sickness must have caused, and a 
curious, nervous tremor affected even his hands 
with its movement. “A lost life”—the words 
stirred in Ethel’s mind again, and with an eager- 
ness roused by the pang at her heart she spoke 
at once. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon—I only meant— 
I think—you intend to sell all these pictures ? ” 

“‘T would like to sell them,” he replied quietly, 
correcting her with a slight smile. And then he 
added, as if to himself, “ There is not much hope 
of that.” 

“Oh! I should like-—to buy some—a few— 
with all the money I have left.” 

It was the eager compassion in her that spoke, 
moved by the wasted face and hungry eyes, longing 
to give whatever help it could, even though such 
help might be of no avail to save. And perhaps 
in some way he was aware of this, for he came 
closer to her, and his face had become strangely 
moved before he spoke again. She had laid her 
hand impulsively upon the first landscapes that she 
saw. 

“You will let me choose for you better ones 
than those,” he said. 

He bent over his paintings, and Ethel drew out 
her purse. As she did so another pang, sharper 
even than the former, seemed to stop her very 
breathing with dismay. Oh! alas! what had she 
been thinking of? and, oh! what had she been 
doing all that day? In and out of one shop into 
another she had been—a new bonnet, some new 
ribbons, some boxes of chocolates, a dozen photo- 
graphs, and a flower-painted album still remained 
as proofs ; there was not one coin left to bestow 
in charity now. And she was already in debt—she 
could not ask her father for more. 

An exclamation like a sigh roused his attention, 
and with his hands still amongst his water-colours, 
he raised his face again. ‘Then she spoke, her face 
flushed, her voice trembling, and the tears that she 
was only just able to keep back burning behind hez 
eyes. 

“Oh! Iam so sorry. I did mean it—in- 
deed I did—but I forgot. I have no money 
left.” And then, bending a little forward, and with 
the childish earnestness that must attempt to ex- 
press itself in words, ‘ They ave so beautiful.” 

Her friend’s voice was heard in the passage, and 
Ethel sprang quickly out to her, and left her com- 
panion alone. 

“ How dull you are this afternoon !” Miss Layton 
said, as they drove out in the open, comfortable 





brougham through the lanes, whilst the sunset 
shone. 

“T can’t help it. I can’t help thinking always 
of—of that poor man’s face I told you of,” mur- 
mured Ethel, blushing deeply as she spoke. She 
added with an effort : “‘ Amelia, do you not think 
—is there nothing you can do for him ?” 

“ My dear child !” exclaimed her friend, “ what 
are you dreaming of? I want all, and far more 
than all, my money for myself. Besides, from what 
Mrs. Robinson said, I am not at all sure that he 
is a nice young man—which is a pity.” 

It did seem a pity—so Ethel thought ; and the 
impression made that afternoon lasted for some 
considerable while upon her mind. But the days 
passed ; she went back to school, rejoined her 
companions, had a new singing-master, and amidst 
light studies, and pleasure, and the opening rose- 
buds of the summer-time, it became more easy to 
forget. 


Il. 


Some six years afterwards Miss Maynard and 
her uncle were sitting alone together in a London 
drawing-room. The fire;was burning brightly, for 
it was an autumn evening, and the curtained win- 
dows, though they could not shut out entirely the 
restless tramp and roll of feet and carriages with- 
out, could at least exclude the sight of the darkness 
of night and fog that rested upon the streets. Ethel 
leant lazily back in an easy chair, playing with some 
work, whilst her uncle opposite, with his spec- 
tacles on his nose, read the newspaper in silence. 

He was a pleasant-faced man of about fifty, with 
a somewhat massive forehead which time had not 
wrinkled much, although it had been able to turn 
to iron-grey his hair and beard. In his youth he 
had been intimate with some of the greatest painters 
of the time, and he had still many acquaintances 
in the artist world; he was devoted to literature 
and politics, and was accustomed to keep open 
house to all his friends. A few years before, on 
the sudden death of his only brother, he had 
adopted his niece, and the last two years of his life 
had been spent with her in France, from which 
country his mother came. A more tender and 
considerate guardian could not have been desired. 

And Ethel? 

Six years can make a great difference ; they can 
change a girl into a woman. Ethel Maynard, 
leaning back now in her easy chair, in evening 
dress of white muslin and satin ribbons, with her 
little satin-slippered feet upon the footstool in front 
of her, with her fair hair fashionably crimped, and 
a long strip of fancy-work dangling from her fingers, 
might at any rate claim to have passed the school- 
girl period of her life. During those years she had 
been as much perfected in arts and accomplish- 
ments as her careless indifference would permit ; 
she had learnt to produce company smiles, to talk 
freely on subjects of which she knew very little, to 
walk in high-heeled boots, and to have her dresses 
tied back so tightly that it was a wonder she could 
move in them at all. Except, however, for the 
effort of acquiring these accomplishments, and for 
that one terrible, unexpected grief of her father’s 
death, the years had on the whole gone very lightly, 
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and had left few abiding impressions as they passed. 
It ought to be added, however, that Mr. Maynard’s 
adopted daughter—“ my sweet niece !” he was ac- 
customed to call her—preserved still, beneath all 
outward conventionalities, a quick and bright 
temper, a frankeand gentle disposition, and possessed 
(not only in her uncle’s partial judgment) the gift 
of a womanhood that could be loved. 

And now she sat leaning back in her easy chair, 
and tapping her little white feet against the foot- 
stool on which they rested. A faint, pretty flush 
tinged her cheeks before she spoke. 

“Uncle, who is coming here to-night ?” 

“Eh, my dear?” asked Mr. Maynard, who was 
always hard of hearing, putting down his newspaper 
slowly, and raising his face to her. 

“Who is coming here?” repeated Ethel, with 
some impatience in her heart, but without the 
slightest quickening or raising of her voice. For 
such small outward irritableness had no part in her 
disposition. The second question was successful ; 
her uncle heard at last. 

“Oh, only two to-night, dear,” he answered, with 
an affectionate glance at her. “Mr. Wright is 
coming, and that other fellow, Rickard—he is the 
young artist of whom I spoke to you.” 

* And—and Dick ?” 

Mr. Maynard smiled to himself before he spoke 
again. 

“No, not Dick to-night, not every night,” he 
said; “this young artist fellow is much more 
interesting. Wright calls him a man who will 
make his mark some day—you have some respect 
for genius, Eth, I hope?” 

Ethel gave a pretty answering smile, but no 
reply. The respect for genius has its limits in the 
young—she would rather have seen Dick than any 
genius in the world. But her uncle’s mind was 
full of his expected visitor ; he went on talking ina 
low voice half to himself. 

“If he lives—if he only lives,” he muttered 
sadly ; “he has never been strong—has had too 
hard times, I fear. ‘These delicate physiques are 
not fit for the struggle ; they begin to break down 
before success is won. But he is coming this 
evening with Wright,” he said, more briskly ; ‘ you 
may be sure I shall be glad to see old Wright again. 


” 


That is the pleasure of getting back to London— 


one gets the old faces before one’s fire once more.” 
His niece did not answer him until some while had 
passed ; she sat with her eyelashes drooping, look- 
ing down. 

“Tt is pleasant,” she murmured, rousing herself 

to speak, although she spoke softly, with her eyes 
upon the fire; “one feels so at home here in 
London and the fogs—it is very pleasant ”—and 
she fell into dreams once more. 
_ Yes, undoubtedly it was pleasant, sitting there 
in firelight radiance, in the silence of companion- 
ship, with golden hopes so near. But the interval 
was not long, for the door-bell rang below, and in 
due course the two visitors appeared. 

Dinner-time passed very agreeably. Mr. Wright 
was an old friend, a gentleman of between forty 
and fifty, bald, cool, supercilious, and very much 
athome. He praised the wine, talked when he 
felt disposed, and gave his opinion on politics with 


due caution and reserve ; whilst Ethel chattered 
lightly and easily, without paying very much heed 
to what she said; and her uncle led the conver- 
sation to old and favourite subjects, trying hard to 
draw out the most silent of the guests. ‘The artist 
who was to be a genius seemed strangely moved 
and nervous, he did not contribute much to the 
entertainment of the rest. It was not until dinner 
was over, and they were gathered in homely fashion 
round the fire upstairs, that the others became 
aware for the first time that it was possible to him 
to talk. 

He was a man still young, very dark, and like a 
foreigner in appearance, though he had no per- 
ceptible accent in his speech. His face was thin, 
worn, delicate as a cameo in its profile, and in ex- 
pression shy and quiet, though now and then, two 
or three times in the course of the conversation, 
the eyes under his dark eyebrows lighted suddenly 
into a glow that rendered them at once his only 
observable features, and gave to his expression an 
intensity that is not very easy to describe. After- 
wards Ethel’s memory, gathering together with 
anxious care all it could collect of the conversation, 
remembered those occasions well. 

“T hear that you have been joining in the sub- 
scription for poor Jameson,” Mr. Maynard had 
said, turning after a pause towards his youngest 
guest, who up till that moment had not been 
speaking much. “I have been also drawn into 
doing something for him, but I cannot say that I see 
much hope of saving him now.” 

There was another pause. 

“ And yet,” said Rickard, “it is wonderful to 
think how easily a man can sometimes be saved.” 

He had leant forwards suddenly, with that 
brilliant light in his eyes, and Ethel, observing it 
for the first time, found her attention arrested at 
once. The older men were naturally less im- 
pressed, but even they seemed surprised. 

“T do not understand what you mean by that,” 
said Wright. 

“No doubt—it sounds foolish ”—with a little, 
nervous laugh—“ with regard to this particular 
case, at any rate. It only reminded me for an 
instant——” and he stopped. “I have heard 
once, I do not know how or where, of a fellow who 
was going to drown himself, and who was saved 
from that action because a woman passing down 
the street wished him good-morning.” 

“Tf he had really made up his mind to do the 
deed,” said Wright, “I think he was a fool to be 
kept from it by so slight a reason.” 

* Perhaps—I do not know ” And then, after 
a pause, with more intense earnestness and yet with 
more shyness, so that he seemed at the same time 
younger and older than before—‘“or perhaps I 
ought rather to say, if you will forgive me, that I 
do know, and that on this one subject you can 
hardly know as much. I have known men—not 
only artists—when they have been struggling for 
work and bread, never gaining enough of either to 
justify any real hope for the future, and I know 
how easy it is for a man in such a position to take 
the step or two that shall separate him from his self- 
respect, and how, when that is gone, the weight 
gets heavier and heavier, until he seems alone, 
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separated, until the voice of a man passing him 
seems to come from a distance, and a word or 
touch of pity is like a hand stretched out across a 
gulf to him. It is more ; it is like the voice of an 
angel speaking to him from heaven.” 

Some sudden, strange emotion made his voice 
fail ; and Mr. Maynard, divining easily that he had 
said more than he had intended to do, changed 
the conversation at once. But Ethel had heard ; 
and from that moment, through all the lighter 
talk that followed, she waited eagerly for more. 

There came again a pause in the conversation, 
and Mr. Maynard turned to his younger guest. 

“ And how is your big picture getting on?” he 
asked. 

“My big picture?”—the artist spoke with a start, 
as if the old nervousness had seized him on being 
thus suddenly addressed, and then, with more com- 
posure: “Oh, I can scarcely say. I have hardly 
begun it yet.” 

“You told me you had begun it three years ago,” 
said Wright. 

“T made the first sketches then, but it is many 
months now since I have touched it. I hope to 
finish it some day all the same.” 

“T should have thought,” said Mr. Maynard, 
“that the constant sight of an unfinished work 
would be a perpetual annoyance to you. It would 
be so to me.” 

“I do not know about that,” replied the younger 
man, with a quieter light than before in his dark 
eyes. “To me it is pleasant to know that it is 
always there, waiting for me, as soon as I have 
time and strength for it. It has its room to itself, 
as you know—that is my fancy—and now and then 
I go in there to see it. So far as it has gone, I am 
as satisfied as I can expect to be, that is to say, 
with the two completed figures ; the grouping of 
the crowd is beyond me as yet, and I can only 
wait and hope.” 

“There was a fellow I knew who had a grand 
idea,” said Wright, ‘“‘and he waited year after year 
until ” and then he stopped. 

“Until he died, I suppose,” said Rickard, draw- 
ing up his head suddenly, with the light in his 
eyes burning now. “And that must be called a 
failure, I suppose? I am sometimes tempted to 
agree with the French friend of mine who called 
death the ‘fis adler of the Christians.” Checking 
himself, and colouring boyishly, as if he knew to 
what cause his irritation was due, he added more 
gently : “ But I suppose we all want to live. And 
yet—even for the artists—there is some consola- 
tion 14 

He paused, but went in again quickly to speak 
of his art, and its fascinations— 








The one face painters tried to draw, 
With its one look, from throngs they saw. 


After which, for a while there was again silence 
in the room. 

The conversation drifted off to other matters, 
but Ethel continued silent. She could scarcely 
understand her own feelings, touched, surprised, 
moved as by glimpses into other worlds, and 
above all things possessed by the girlish longing 
to exchange some word or glance herself with this 


man who had interested her so much. But 
although he sat next to her, he never turned his 
face towards her, nor addressed her at all. She 
had never seen him before, might never see him 
again--that seemed hard. 

But now, for the first time, there was a move- 
ment in the room ; Mr. Maynard wished to carry 
off his older friend that he might hear his opinion 
on some medallions he had bought. ‘The three 
men walked first together to the door to look at a 
picture near it; Ethel was seized with some 
sudden shyness, and remained where she was, 
with her work on her knees, staring into the fire. 
The door closed, and she knew they were gone. 


A few minutes later, and he had come back, and 
was leaning against the mantelpiece. She looked 
up ; their eyes met, and he spoke. 

“ This is the happiest day of all my life,” he said. 

He spoke hurriedly, as one who has but a few 
moments. Ethel felt as if she were in a dream 
from which she had no power to wake. “I never 
hoped—for this”—the broken words followed 
each other with an agitation that left him 
entirely unable to explain himself. “I never 
thought God would be so good to me as this. 
And yet, when I heard your name, I almost dared 
to think ——” 

He broke off, and again resumed with the same 
hurried manner and broken utterance — more 
broken now: “ Your uncle will tell you about my 
picture—you will see it, will you not? I am so 
afraid you may think I have been wrong, imperti- 
nent, but I could not help it—I will do anything 
you wish. It has been all so constantly in my mind 
through all the years.” And again he was silent. 

She looked up after the pause, and their eyes 
met once more. And then, with the manner of a 
boy whom some impulse forces to the confession 
of his fault, he spoke again : “It does seem hard to 
me sometimes, this breaking down ; I have to fight 
with myself sometimes over that. But I am begin- 
ning to learn—and I have been saved from the 
worst shipwreck, and I am content.” The door 
opened, and the other men entered as he spoke. 

They gathered round the fire again, and did not 
separate till it was late. ‘The conversation went 
easily and pleasantly, and Rickard was the brightest 
and in the best spirits of them all. So that Ethel, 
herself meditative and more silent than usual, was 
able to feel that his strange nervousness and 
emotion must have been chiefly due to the rest- 
lessness of some overpowering feeling, which had 
at last found expression for itself. She did not 
even attempt to consider the meaning of the words 
which he had said ; it was enough to her that it 
had satisfied him to speak them, and she was con- 
tent to wait for more. In some kind of dream 
still she sat silent by the fire, and heard the voices 
of the rest and their laughter, and glanced furtively 
sometimes-at the delicate features and varying 
expression of the young artist’s face. Would 
she ever see him again? Had she ever seen him 
before? It was all confused to her. 

There was talk on literature and politics ; the 
evening passed quickly. There were bright fare- 
wells, and the visitors were gone. “ Very modest, 
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and not at all commonplace, but very much out of 
health, I fear. He is going to Italy at once,” her 
uncle said. 

Ethel went to her room and sat down there by 
the fire, with her face between her hands and her 
elbows on her knees. Ideas were struggling in 
confusion in her mind, her own new hopes, the 
words spoken to her that night ; a vague remem- 
brance that kept trying to form itself distinctly, and 
yet striving always in vain—she had scarcely known 
herself so much agitated before. Would the mystery 
ever be explained to her? It was long before she 
slept. 

Il. 


Five weeks later the mystery explained itself. 

It was a beautiful winter afternoon ; the sinking 
light was growing yellow between the houses. She 
had parted with her gay companions at the door. 
They would call for her again after she had seen this 
wonderful picture by herself ; for their part, there 
was a visit they must pay this afternoon, and they 
had seen pictures enough in the Winter Exhibs 
to last them for their lives. Ethel did not know 
why she felt so much relieved. For one instant 
she stood alone, and looked at the yellow sunlight 
on the quiet street ; then the door was opened and 
she went on into the house. 

An old woman showed her the way—a woman 
with an apron, and long black earrings, and eyes 
whose ancient glance seemed still alert for fees. 
Oh, yes, she had heard of Miss Maynard, in course 
she had ; Mr. Rickard had told her there would be 
a lady come. It would be the big picture upstairs 
Miss Maynard wished to see—it wasn’t near 
finished, which was a pity too. It was just this 
way—and then a bell rang below, and with some 
muttered excuse she turned away, leaving Ethel 
standing in the dark passage by the half-open door. 

There, then, she stood for an instant, glad to be 
alone, with the handle in her hand, and with a 
strange, half-fluttered feeling at her heart. Some- 
thing she thought of the young artist, and of the 
unfinished picture from which he was so distant 
now, the picture which was left alone, deserted, 
waiting always for the completing touches he might 
never return to give. Something, too, she thought, 
and thought longer, of the hopes that the past 
five weeks had made sure to her at last, which only 
yesterday had reached their first glad fulfilment, 
leaving her half ready to grudge the sacrifice of this 
one simple afternoon that was not to be devoted 
to any plans or dreams for herself. Well, it would 
soon be over ; but it all seemed so strange, and 
the house was lonely ; she was almost sorry she had 
come. But at any rate she was glad that she was 
alone—though “hat was foolish, perhaps. She 
turned the handle and went in. 

A warm sunset glow, a small room with shrouded 
roof-lights, a large window, barges passing slowly 
down the river ; some paint boxes an@ brushes on 
a table, some sketches on the floor against the walls ; 
the great canvas bathed in golden light—all these 
things she saw. And then, in an instant—— 

Pale, trembling, breathing hard, as one who has 
received unlooked-for tidings, she stood in the 
centre of the room. Her eyes were on the picture, 


but they seemed to be looking far away, straining 
back into past times to find assurance there. And 
in another moment, without knowing why she did 
so, she had sunk upon her knees. Something was 
rising fast before her mind—a little scene, past 
long years before this day had come: a room small 
as this, a narrow window with a dingy plant in it 
and a grey canal beyond; a confused heap of 
strewn water-colour landscapes on the table, and 
near them the wasted face that was turned towards 
her, as she had seen it then, so quickly passed, 
so many years ago, and now 

And now the great canvas, bathed in golden 
sunlight, hung before her on the wall, a living 
witness of all those years had wrought. Oh, was 
it not wonderful, that one moment of pity, forgotten, 
unheeded ? 

She remained motionless, with her eyes upon the 
picture, and her face absorbed, transformed, the 
golden sunlight bathing her also as she knelt. 
That attitude, that expression, though they were 
those of a worshipper, were no unfitting index of 
her feelings. She felt transformed, wondering, 
lifted out of herself into some higher region of 
which she had not known ; her heart beat quickly, 
and her breath came fast. Past and present 
images were blended in her mind ; they could 
not be separated with this sight before her eyes. 

And yet, after all, what was it that she saw? 

Rough, unfinished, incomplete, rudely sketched 
in many places, in others scarcely even touched, 
the canvas hung upon the wall. ‘The foreshadow- 
ing only of an idea was here, and yet so striking 
was it in design, so softened by the mellow sunlight 
which bathed it, that it could not fail to attract 
attention even thus. No visitor’s eyes had ever 
seen it, so the cold woman had told Ethel ; but if 
they-had done so, they must have been impressed. 
And yet they would not have known, or caught 
even the faintest glimpse of that scene of the past 
which was before her as she looked. 

What would they have seen ? 

It represented, first and chiefly, a great sight. 
No soft, mellow glow was this, like that which 
bathed the canvas now—a white, dazzling radiance, 
streaming from the midst of dark clouds, a wonder 
and a glory as it came. And towards this distant 
splendour, bent towards it from all sides, far and near, 
pressed a great crowd, men and women of all sorts 
and ages—young mothers holding up their infants, 
workmen with their rough faces seamed with toil, 
ladies in flowing dresses and with jewels in their hair 
—all these and more, many more, which, from the 
rude sketches stretched against the wall, seemed 
intended to represent yet more varying types and 
races of men : all these were there. Unlike in face, in 
form, in dress, in expression, all of these—and yet 
in one thing, though in one thing only, resembling 
each other, as one and all pressed on towards the 
light whose radiance streamed upon the faces of 
them all. 

Of all but two. 

In the very foreground of the picture, though to 
the right of it, and amongst the rest of the crowd, 
was the form of a young man. His face was 
wasted, as if with toil or sickness, his attitude was 
careless, and had a weary, drooping look ; he 
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did not seem to have been moving in the same 
direction as the rest. Only, as if at that instant, 
he had turned and raised his face, as though 
startled suddenly by some new thought or surprise. 
Nor was it difficult to understand the reason. From 
out of the moving crowd, beyond and above, a 
young girl’s face was turned to look round on him. 
Her face was turned, but the light was on her form, 
upon her white raiment and the radiance of her 
hair; and the dark, wasted features, raised in 
surprise to her, had gained also by that movement 
one ray from the distant glory. The rest of the 
picture had been left unfinished ; these two figures 
were completed. 

Ethel had seen. 

Slowly she rose from her knees, and stood 
leaning forward, bent towards the picture still. 
So, for that one instant, she saw it, the two figures, 
the moving crowds, and the light. ‘Then, slowly 
moving backwards, with her eyes still upon it, she 
went towards the door. It seemed to her as if she 
dared not disturb the slightest echo ; a feeling of 
strange stillness and sacredness was upon the 
room, upon the unfinished work that she felt the 
artist’s hand would not return to touch. Moving 
softly, she reached the farther door, and closed it 
behind her. She found herself now in a larger 
room, hung with pictures, strewn with easels and 
canvases, with a view beyond the low window of 
the river and trees and barges, with sunset light 
round and beyond them all. For one instant she 
looked, and then began to walk up and down the 
room, with her head sunk low and her drooping 
hands tightly clasped. 

Oh, what had she ever done, she kept asking 
herself, to deserve such reward as this? What had 
there been in those few words, those careless words, 
so easily said, so quickly forgotten, that now, after 
so many years, they should bear such harvest still ? 
For she £vew, she had not deceived herself—that 
angel face, idealised, beautiful, looking down as 
from serene height upon the lingering man, had 
been to him through all those years the outward, 
visible image of the schoolgirl sympathy that had 
turned to him its careless interest so many years 
before. 

Was it not wonderful? She had but looked, 
and her glance had sufficed to help ; she had but 
put out her hand, and its touch had been enough 
to save. 

Oh, what had she been doing through all these 
years that had gone since that day was passed ? 
Had she ever thought of the struggling lives again, 
or helped them, or let them even enter into her 
heart or mind at all? ‘ Oh, God help me, I have 
been so indifferent to the poor !” she said. 


The old woman'‘with the long earrings, coming 
to summon her to her companions, found her 


standing once more by the window, looking out on 
the radiance that was on the river and the trees, 
with the eagerness of new thoughts and new 
resolves upon her face, and with some fancy too 
of a glory far off, and yet near stirring within her 
heart as she whispered the young artist’s name. 
She went down the stairs then, and joined her 
companions at the door. 

But the impression of that radiant evening did 
not pass lightly away as that of the grey afternoon 
had done. 

No. Long years came and went ; the artist had 
died in Italy ; a distant relation had claimed his 
pictures ; Mr. Maynard had returned to France ; 
Ethel had become a wife and mother, and was 
comfortably settled in a cathedraltown. But asa 
living, abiding influence in her heart lasted still that 
one remembrance ; and others besides herself had 
reason to remember the impression it had made 
upon her life. 

“TI did good when I had scarcely even meant 
to do it,” she said ; “and he kept that beautiful 
thought of me through all that while. I have 
gained from him more than he received from me.” 


. . . . 


Was she right? Who can say? for who, in such 
an instance, is able to measure the giving and the 
receiving ? 

There are a few more words that should yet be 
added before this slight story finds its close—words 
suggestive of a meaning that is not slight, and that 
finds, perhaps, its most appropriate form in the 
rhythm of an old proverb of which we think too 
seldom. 

‘* A king’s face 
Should give grace.” 


So it runs. Who can tell how much royal 
graciousness might be introduced into the world if 
those words indeed were known ? 

“ But we are not kings and queens !” we cry out 
in our surprise ; “nor even princes and princesses. 
There are no sceptres, or orbs, or crowns in our 
establishment ; we have to look after our incomes ; 
and some of us have the flavour of onions in our 
cooking, and are troubled in meeting the expenses 
of the bills. It would be quite in vain to expect 
royalty from us.” 

So let it be, then. But yet, “in deed and 
in truth,” there zs a royalty that might be found 
more often among us in the world, a deeper, higher 
power that needs no outward crown to make its 
influence known. For with the impression indeed 
retained, the gift indeed received, may be created 
also a kingdom and a subject—and which of us 
can tell how much his slightest word or action may 
mean to another ? 

M. A. COURTOIS. 
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SIMPLE telegraph circuit for sending and re- 
ceiving messages is composed of a battery or 
an accumulator for supplying the current, a 
transmitting instrumentor signalling “key ” for mak- 
ing and breaking the current, the line wire or cable, 
and at its far end a receiving instrument or “ re- 
ceiver” for showing the passage of the current by 
sensible signals. ‘These are all connected together 
by auxiliary wires, and also to the ground, or 
“earth,” by means of earth-plates buried at a depth 
sufficient to reach permanent moisture. 

The earth-plate is generally a sheet of copper, 
but water-pipes or the iron sheathing of a cable are 
sometimes employed. At the sending station it is 
connected to one pole (say the negative) of the 
battery by a wire ; the other pole of the battery is 
connected in the same way to one terminal of the 
key, the other terminal being connected to the 
line. At the receiving station the end of the line 
is connected by wire to one terminal of the receiver, 
the other terminal being connected to the earth- 
plate. ‘The key is simply a spring lever, which is 
worked up and down by the hand of the clerk, so 
as to open and close the metallic connection be- 
tween the battery and the line. In our water analogy 
(see article 11.) it corresponds to opening and clos- 
ing the sluice gate of the battery and allowing the 


current to flow into the lead, or shutting it off. 
Now it is easy to see that by opening it for an in- 
stant, a very short pulse of current will enter the line, 
whereas by opening it for, say, three instants, the 
pulses of current will be three times longer. In 
this way we are able to get two kinds of elementary 
signals, technically called “dots” and “ dashes,” 
which in suitable combinations can represent the 
different letters of the alphabet. For instance, a 
single “dot” can be taken to mean the letter E, a 
“dot” followed by a “dash” the letter B, and 
so on. In this way Professor Morse, or rather 
Stephen Vail, his colleague, devised the well-known 
telegraphic alphabet called the “ Morse Code,” 
which is used all over the world both in land and 
sea telegraphy. 

These currents in passing through a receiver cf 
the “sounder” type actuate an electro-magnet, 
that is to say, a piece of soft iron in the heart of a 
coil of wire, which becomes a magnet when the 
coil is excited by a current. ‘The iron thus 
magnetised attracts another piece of iron, and 
works an arm against a stop, making a sharp click. 
The passage of the current is thus audible to the 
receiving clerk, who reads the message by the 
clicks or chatter of the arm against the stop. His 
educated ear can distinguish a “dot” from a 
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“dash” current by the interval during which the 
arm rests against the stop, which of course varies 
with the length of the current, and consequently 
the time the electro-magnet acts. With the 
sounder he must of course write the message down, 
but in the original Morse instrument, of which the 
“sounder ” is a variety, the arm, instead of striking 
on a stop, presses an inked wheel against a strip of 
travelling paper, and actually marks the message in 
short and long strokes, or veritable dots and dashes. 
It is read by the clerk and translated into English. 
The Stephen Vail sounder is preferred by clerks for 
ordinary work, and has largely superseded the Morse 
instrument, which, however, is still useful when a 
self acting Wheatstone transmitter or sending key 
is employed for working, as in press messages. 
The message being recorded, it can be afterwards 
deciphered at leisure by more than one clerk. A 
good clerk can receive at a speed of forty to forty- 
five words a minute by ear, but with the Wheatstone 
automatic the messages pour out of the line at the 
rate of several hundred words a minute. 

The Hughes instrument, which is employed on 
the Continental lines and our own connection with 
these, prints the message in Roman type on a 
travelling slip of paper, which has only to be cut 
and pasted on the telegraph form. It has a speed of 
about forty-five words a minute. There are other 
receivers used to a limited extent, but these are 
the principal ones, and on the whole the best. 

The working capability of the line is increased 
where necessary by various ingenious modes of 
working, whereby more than one message can be 
sent over the same wire atatime. In the “diplex” 
system two messages are sent in the same direction 
at once, in the “duplex” system two messages are 
sent in opposite directions at once, in the “ quad- 
ruplex ” four messages, two from each end, are sent 
at the same time, and in the “ multiplex ” as many as 
six, eight, or even more are sent together. As the 
number increases a greater precision and complexity 
is required of the apparatus, and consequently there 
is a greater likelihood of its getting out of order. 

Space would fail in describing these various sys- 
tems, which indeed could only be made clear by 
diagrams, and properly speaking have merely a 
technical interest ; but we may indicate that the 
diplex system is based on the use of two currents 
of different quality and two receivers, each adapted 
to its own particular current. The duplex sys- 
tem is chiefly used in submarine telegraphy, and 
we shall refer to it presently. However, we may 
mention here that it depends on making the current 
transmitted from each station unable to affect a 
receiver there, and able to affect one at the distant 
station, ‘The quadruplex system is a combination 
of diplex and duplex ; and multiplex is either a 
further development of the same methods, or a 
way of utilising the intervals between separate 
signals of a message by sending the signals of 
other messages, and sifting them out at the far end. 


The interior of a telegraph-office, with its tables 
for the instruments and desks for writing the mes- 
sages, is familiar to us all. Few, however, enjoy the 
privilege of a visit to the central telegraph-office 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, which is the largest in the 


world. At present the telegraphs are quartered in 
the great corner building, the letter and parcel posts 
in the smaller building opposite, and the money 
orders in a detached office. Another colossal 
mansion is in course of erection beside the tele- 
graph department, to concentrate the letter and 
money service. When the telephones are pur- 
chased by the State, one or more grand new central 
exchanges will also be required for the metropolitan 
district. 

The instrument rooms at St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
are situated on the middle floors, and grouped ac- 
cording to their kind and the nature of the traffic. 
The Wheatstone automatics, for example, are in the 
gallery set apart for press-work, the sounders in 
a large hall clicking out the ordinary local and 
provincial traffic, the Hughes printers in a special 
saloon devoted to the Continental service, and the 
London and Paris telephones in a cabinet on the 
ground floor. An interesting feature of the estab- 
lishment is the “ pneumatic despatch,” by which 
written telegrams are spirited from the central to 
some local offices, or from the latter to the former, 
by packing them in small cylindrical “ carriers ” and 
forcing them along underground tubes by the pres- 
sure of air, much as the pellet is shot from a juvenile 
popgun. The contrivance effects a saving of time, 
as a number of messages can be despatched in a 
minute or two, without the trouble of telegraphing 
them letter by letter. ‘The pneumatic pressure 
required to whisk the carriers through the pipes 
is produced by an air-pump worked from a steam- 
engine. The building is lighted by electricity, also 
generated from steam power, and the water is ob- 
tained from a well on the premises. The great bat- 
teries and accumulators supplying the current for the 
telegraphs are kept in the cellars or basement near 
the steam-engines; where the warmth is favourable 
to their action. There is a testing-room and switch- 
boards for making the usual daily tests for resistance 
and insulation of the lines, or localising faults in 
them ; and laboratories and workshops for experi- 
ments, and the repairs of apparatus. Altogether 
the central station is complete in itself, and ad- 
mirably managed by its officers, from Mr. W. H. 
Preece, C.B., F.R.S., the engineer-in-chief, down- 
wards. 


The repairing of faulty land wires in a civilised 
country is a humdrum occupation affording little 
excitement ; but in savage countries, infested with 
wild beasts or wilder men, it is sometimes attended 
with perilous adventures. At home the electrician 
by his ingenious tests is able to tell the linesman 
whereabout the fault is, and he has only to go and 
find it. In the colonies, however, the linesman has 
to depend more upon himself, and travel long dis- 
tances through the bush, camping out by night, and 
living like a hunter in his watch and ward over the 
capricious and susceptible wire. Sometimes the 
wind has blown a tree across it, or a swollen river 
has undermined its banks and swept away a pole, 
or, again, the natives have cut and stolen it. In 
general, however, the “fault ” is due toa very slight 
cause, perchance a bird’s-nest on the pole, a creeper 
growing on the wire, or even a cobweb heavy with 
dew on the insulator. As part of his outfit he 
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carries with him, generally on horseback, a current- 
detector, a satchel of tools, and a supply of solder 
and wire for the repair of the line. 


The circuit of a submarine cable is essentially 
the same as that of a land telegraph, but is different 
from the latter in form and detail. A cable station 
in a foreign country usually consists of one or two 
large, airy, and well-lighted rooms, furnished with 
solid tables for the telegraph instruments, and 
other apartments, such as offices for the manage- 
ment or the public, a closet for the batteries, and 
lodgings for the employés. When the country is 
more or less uncivilised the station becomes a 
little colony of Europeans, marked off by their 
customs, language, and calling from the inhabitants. 
The staff, as a rule, comprises the superintendent 
of the station, the clerk-in-charge, the ordinary 
clerks or operators of the instruments, and the 
electrician, whose business it is to keep the instru- 
ments in working order, and to test the cables 
at the cable-hut, where the testing apparatus is 
frequently kept. 

The messages are received on two instruments, 
both the invention of Lord Kelvin, and differing 
in their design from land-line instruments. ‘These 
are the “mirror instrument” and the “siphon 
recorder.” Ina land line or short cable, owing to 
its slight inductive capacity (see article 11.), there is 
but a trifling retardation of the electric pulses or 
signals forming the message, and they arrive with 
sudden sharpness ; but in a long cable, where the 
inductive capacity is considerable, the retardation 
is such as to smooth the signals and run them into 
each other. In fact, the separate jets of the 
message are blended into one common stream 
in passing through the line, and are only to be 
distinguished at the far end by heights and 
hollows—that is to say, waves on the stream. To 
interpret these waves of current into audible or 
visible signals requires a delicate instrument with 
an index capable of following the ups and downs, 
riding like a float on the waves as it were, and this 
has been found in a simple modification of the 
mirror galvanometer described in our last chapter. 
The current is simply passed through the coil of 
the galvanometer, and the little magnetic mirror in 
its heart swings to one side or the other with the 
rise and fall of the waves, thereby throwing a ray 
of light on a screen. The clerk watches the flitting 
of this ray of light from side to side, and calls out 
the message for his companion to write down. 

The signals in this case are transient, but the 
siphon marks them on paper. This beautiful 
apparatus may be described as an_ inverted 
galvanometer, for mstead of the magnet moving 
inside a large coil it has a small coil moving be- 
tween the poles of a strong magnet. When the 
current is sent through the suspended coil, it swings 
to one side or the other, just like the magnet mirror 
of the galvanometer, and, by means of a thread 
attached to one corner of it, moves a siphon pen, 
shedding ink by means of rapid vibrations, and 
causes it to inscribe the motions of the coil—in 
other words, the outline of the signal waves—upon 
a band of travelling paper. The clerk of the recorder 
has only to read the written “slip,” as it is called, 
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and write the message in pla:n English on one of 
the official forms. 

The definition of the signais on cables is im- 
proved by using both positive and negative 
currents in signalling, the “dots” of the Morse 
alphabet being made with positive currents —that 
is to say, currents from the positive pote of the 
battery applied to the line, and the “ dashes ” with 
negative currents. ‘These sudden reversals of 
current in the course of telegraphing have an 
effect of “ cleaning out ” or purging the cable, and 
keeping it from getting stuffed or clogged with 
the same kind of charge. ‘The signals are still 
further sharpened by inserting a condenser, or 
species of Leyden jar, between the cable and the 
instrument, or between the latter and the earth. 

To transmit both kinds of currents, by way of 
signals, a “double current ” signalling key is used, 
which has two levers, worked up and down by the 
fingers of the clerk. In this way the currents from 
both poles of the battery are admitted into the line, 
and the signals are all of one instantaneous length, 
dots as well as dashes, since they are distinguished 
by their quality. Thanks to the mirror and record- 
ing instruments, a speed of twelve or fifteen words a 
minute can be obtained through the ordinary Atlantic 
cables, and twenty-five words a minute through the 
latest of them, with the heavy conductor. The 
rate is practically doubled by the employment of 
the duplex system of working, introduced by Messrs. 
John and Alexander Muirhead. 

This method, as we have said, consists in 
arranging the sending and receiving apparatus at 
the ends of the line, so that two messages can pass 
through it, one from each end, without mutual 
interference. In other words, a message can be 
sent at one end of the line while another is received 
there. It is as though the line were giving out a 
message in exchange for the one it is taking in. 
Hence it is necessary in duplex working to have 
both a transmitter and a receiver, connected in 
circuit at each end, and not merely as in simple 
working, a transmitter at one end and a receiver 
at the other. This premised, we may keep our 
attention fixed on the arrangement at one end of 
the line, for the arrangement at the other is pre- 
cisely the same. 

How then are the transmitter and receiver 
arranged at each end of the line in order that the 
message sent into it by the transmitter shall not 
disturb the message coming out of it by the re- 
ceiver? To explain this puzzle we shall revert to 
the water analogy at the beginning of article u., 
where I have compared the current of electricity in 
a telegraph wire to the flow of water in a mill-lead, 
and the receiving instrument actuated by the cur- 
rent to the mill that is worked by the water. 

The battery, too, is to be regarded as the mill- 
dam, and the transmitter or sending key, which 
makes and breaks the circuit of the battery, as the 
sluice which opens or closes the dam and lets 
the water flow or shuts it off. If now, instead of 
one lead from the sluice to the mill, there are two 
leads from the siuice, at a certain distance apart, 
and a cross-channel from one to the other in which 
the mill-wheel is placed, it must follow that when 
the water is at the same level in both leads there 
14 
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will be no regular flow or current through the cross- 
channel, and the mill-wheel will not turn. When, 
however, the water in one lead rises to a higher 
level than the water in the other, a current will set 
through the cross-channel from the higher water to 
the lower, and the mill-wheel will turn. The 
direction in which it turns depends of course on 
the way the water is flowing in the cross-channel, 
that is, on the lead which has the higher level of 
water. Now if the leads are both alike, and built 
at the same level, and as we assume the cross-chan- 
nel joins them at the same level, there is only one 
thing that will raise the level of the water in either 
of them above that in the other, namely, a stoppage 
or barring of the water. If by some means or other 
we can bar the water flowing in one of the leads 
below where the cross-channel is joined to it, we 
shall raise the level of water in it, and a current will 
set through the cross-channel to the other lead, 
and the wheel will turn. When we remove this 
barrier the wheel will stop ; when we apply it again 
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the wheel will go, and the direction in which the 
wheel goes will depend on the lead we choose to 
bar. 

By this method we are able to control the work- 
ing of the mill-wheel, even when it is placed in 
such a position that it will not work, by merely 
opening and closing the sluice at the dam. Such- 
like is the arrangement of the receiver in duplex 
telegraphy. Between the signalling key and the 





line, the current has two ways to flow, correspond- 
ing to the two leads in the water analogy. One 
of these is the cable, the other is an artificial cable 
invented by Dr. Muirhead, and essentially the same 
as the real cable. The receiver is connected 
between these two conductors at points where the 
electric levels or potentials are the same. It 
follows that when the key is worked, and signal 
currents are sent into the line, the receiver is not 
affected by them ; but when the electric level in 
the line is raised by a stoppage of the signal currents 
in it, the receiver works. A virtual stoppage of the 
kind is produced by the signal currents from the 
other end of the line, so that while the receiver is 
unaffected by the signals leaving its own end of 
the line, it responds to those from the distant end. 
In this way, then, a message can be sent and re- 
ceived on the same wire at the same time. 

Tests of the cable for the resistance of its con- 
ductor and insulator and its capacity are taken 
periodically, say once a week, by the electrician of 
the station. When a fault occurs, he tries 
to ascertain its nature and position as far as 
his instruments will allow him, and the com- 
mander of the company’s repairing ship on 
that station is duly informed of the fact. 

The fleet for repairing the submarine 
cables of the world numbers nearly forty 
vessels, and the Eastern companies alone 
possess nine of them, including the Z/ectra, 
one of the finest specimens afloat. They 
are usually smaller than the large steamers 
employed in laying cables—for example, 
the Si/vertown, of the Indiarubber and 
Gutta-Percha Telegraph Works, for views 
of which I am indebted to Mr. R. K. Gray 
—but they are built and found like these 
in all respects. The captain is generally 
skilled in cable-work, both grappling and 
laying, as well as in navigation and seaman- 
ship, and there is a competent electrician 
on board. 

The position of the fault having been 
localised by the electricians of the ship 
and shore, the vessel puts to sea, and on 
arriving at the place drops a grapnel to 
the sea-bottom, and either drifts or steams 
very slowly across the line of the cable as 
given by the charts. An ordinary grapnel 
is like one of those fish-hooks with several 
barbs, and in the centipede variety the barbs 
or prongs branch from the stem at intervals, 
so that the grapnel runs on the prongs like 
a centipede on its legs. When the prongs 
catch in a rock, as often happens in coral 
beds, they are apt to break off ; but in Pro- 
fessor Jamieson’s grapnel, they simply bend 
back until the obstruction is cleared, then spring 
back to their place, and in that of Mr. H. Benest they 
also grip the cable. The grapnel rope is usually of 
hemp and iron wire, and it is reeled or unreeled 
over the bow sheaves or pulley by a steamw inch on 
deck. A dynamometer indicates the strain upon it, 
and tells the cable engineer when the grapnel has 
caught on. When the strain is due to the grapnel 
catching a rock, it is usually sudden and short 
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lived. On the other hand, when the cable is 
hooked it is slower and increasing by degrees. In 
this case the grapnel is carefully hauled to the sur- 
face, with the cable hanging over a prong, a boat is 
lowered, and after both sides of the bend are 
secured, the cable is cut, and both sections tested 
on board. The end of the good section is then 
buoyed, and the other is hauled on board as the 
ship slowly proceeds, until the fault is reached, as 
may be told by the tests, or in a case of mechani- 
cal injury by the appearance of the cable. The 
faulty position is then cut out and a new piece of 
cable spliced to the old in order to make good the 
loss. The splicing requires a skilful jointer to 
effect the junction of the core without loss of in- 
sulation or increase of copper resistance, and as a 
matter of fact some joints are better than the rest 
of the cable. The wire sheathing is also skilfully 
interwoven on the core, so as to make the line as 
strong as before. When this has been done the 
splice is dropped overboard, and the ship pays out 
the fresh cable until she reaches the buoy, where it 
is spliced again to the other section, and the repairs 
are done. As an instance of a quick repair, I may 
mention that the #7. C. Oe¢ersted, in command of 
Captain Oersted, grandson of the great electrician, 
and belonging to the Great Northern Company of 
Copenhagen, reached the locality of a fault in the 
forenoon of Saturday, August 11, 1883, picked up 
the cable at noon, repaired it, and returned it to 
the water by midnight. Of course it sometimes 
happens that bad weather and more than one fault 
keeps a ship at sea for a considerable time, and 
gives her a great deal of trouble ; but when she 
returns to her port the anxieties and hardships of 
the crew are speedily forgot. 

As a rule, the faults are caused by some flaw in 
the manufacture, which is masked until it develops 
under the influence of time and the electric cur- 
rent. Such, for example, are fibres or grits in the 
gutta-percha, or even a splint of wire sticking into 
it. Often, however, they are produced by the 
chemical action of the sea-water and the bottom, 
or by mechanical violence, as when the cable rubs 
against a sharp rock or is torn asunder by the 
anchor of a ship. More than one line has been 
broken by submarine volcanoes and earthquakes, 


as during the eruption of Krakatoa, when a cable 
between Batavia and Telok Betong was destroyed. 
Wireworms and “teredoes” eat into the core, and 
in some tropical waters it is necessary to keep them 
out by wrapping the cable in brass tape. Of late 
years the teredo has made its appearance in the 
Irish Sea, and the same precaution has to be taken 
against it. Fishes have been known to bite a 
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cable and leave fragments of their teeth sticking in 
it. Stranger still, whales of unsound mind have 
strangled themselves in the line, and their bodies 
have been picked up in the repairs. Moreover, 
the wire is subject to internal shocks and ruptures 
caused by natural currents of electricity, and re 

quires to be protected with “lightning guards.” 
It was formerly supposed that a safer place for the 
telegraph than the bottom of the sea could not be 
found, but experience has shown that even there it 
is attacked by unexpected foes. The “nerves of 
the world ” wherever situated are not exempt from 
the trials and troubles which attend all sublunary 
things. 
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THE STORY OF A VOLCANO.! 


BY HERBERT RUSSELL. 


T is a good many years ago now that I sailed 
from San Francisco in a little barque, named 
the /ewe/, Captain Thomas Skinner, master, 

bound for England by way of Cape Horn. To as 
far south as the latitude of Point Conception we 
made a good run, sweeping over the wide blue 
Pacific under lofty white wings of canvas, with the 
shadow of the distant Californian Sierras hovering 
like a pale cloud far beyond the clear rim of the 
horizon. Then the wind fell light, the sails swung 
idly in to the masts, the crisp foam-crested billows 
subsided into a long-drawn sluggish swell, and the 
ship floated forward with languid cradling move- 
ments, scarcely furrowing the folds of brine which 
rose brimming to her wet, black sides. Our pas- 
sage down the coast, to abreast of Cape St. Lucas, 
was a kind of stealthy, sneaking progress. Never 
was such baffling weather. The sailors grew weary 
of boxing the yards about to every catspaw that 
ruffled the glassy water. Morning after morning 
broke, the same cloudless days following upon 
almost breathless nights, lambent with the glare of 
violent lightning and the smoky crawling of phos- 
phorescence beneath the surface of the sea. Yet 
the almost imperceptible fannings of air which 
stirred during that halcyon period wafted the 
nimble little vessel ahead, and from noon to noon 
the distance traversed would show as ten, twelve, 
fifteen leagues ; though never a ripple broke away 
from the cutwater, and the sails looked to hang 
tremorless. 

But one afternoon, whilst we were hovering upon 
the very verge of the Tropics, there came a change 
in the aspect of the weather. The sun had risen 
fierce and brass-like, shedding a glare and heat that 
speedily became intolerable, till his brilliance grew 
dim in the gathering murkiness which drew up over 
our mastheads. The mercury in the barometer 


sank, and the stagnant water began to rise in 
uneasy undulations, just as though, for all the 
world, a giant below the rim of the ocean were 
pressing the surface of it down in places, causing it 
to swell up in others. The gloom deepened, 
although one could see no clouds in the sky ; 
nothing but the gradual thickening into a sullen- 
looking mass of a dense body of vapour. By 
five o’clock in the afternoon it had grown so dark 
that, standing at the after-end of the vessel, it was 
impossible to distinguish objects forward, and this 
obscurity, combined with the sense of expectation, 
the hush that lay upon the deep, and the murkiness 
of the motionless air, lay in a weight of oppression 
upon the spirits. Canvas had been furled, and the 
Jewel lay under reefed topsails, ready to encounter 
anything that might come along. 

The gale did not burst down upon us, however, 
till nearly midnight. It did not come on to blow 
slowly, in guns and gusts, freshening by degrees ; 
but with a sudden rush the whole weight of the 
terrific outfly swept down upon the little ship 
out of the north-east, heeling her over and over, 
yet over, till she lay nearly upon her beam-ends in 
the white racing water, with the wind howling and 
yelling in an inexpressibly wild chorus betwixt the 
slanting spars, and the spray hissing like clouds of 
steam through the black air. The barque paid off 
after a little and righted somewhat, flying like an 
arrow before the furious blast. But it was not until 
something up in the darkness aloft went with a 
prodigious rending clash that the vessel rose to 
anything like a level keel. All night long did we 
drive away before the gale, and when at length 
morning came, it broke upon as wild and gloomy 
a scene of tempest as ever a raging sea and lower- 
ing sky presented. As soon as the daylight had 
broadened sufficiently to reveal the picture of the 


1 The following story is founded upon the actual experience of an American whaling seaman. The narrative of the weird 
adventure may bz found in the account of the voyage of the Boston ship Chelsea, into the South Seas, in quest of the sperm whale. 
The name of the volume in which it is contained is ‘‘ A Nimrod of the Sea.” There is no exaggeration whatever in the details 
of this tale; the volcano described exists in fact, and the dense, impenetrable gloom of it. so awful, so soul-subduing, is a reality. 
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storm-tossed barque, we saw that she had been 
badly wrecked aloft. The fore-topmast was 
snapped off short above the cap and trailed along- 
side with all its raffle, the rags of the topsail still 
streaming from the yard. ‘The splintered spars and 
tangled cordage gave to the rushing, sodden ship 
a peculiarly forlorn aspect. Men were sent aloft 
with knives to hack away the wreckage, but there 
was nothing to be done in the way of repairs whilst 
that hurricane continued to blow. 

Well, for three days we were driven away to the 
southward and westward, consoling ourselves with 
the reflection that miserably uncomfortable as this 
time might be, it was helping us gradually in our 
progress towards home. Then the gale broke ; 
the bright sun showed forth again amongst the large 
white woolly-looking clouds, and the mountainous 
frothing billows began to subside. But the Jewe/ 
had suffered, and needed refitting; so Captain 
Skinner decided to bear up for the Galapagos 
Islands as being the nearest point of land, and 
two days later we dropped anchor in Banks’ Bay, 
Albemarle Island. 

I confess I was very much disappointed in the 
appearance of these islands, which were quite the 
very opposite to my preconceived notions of tropical 
scenery. ‘The group consists of six principal and 
seven smaller islands ; of these Albemarle is by far 
the largest, being some sixty miles in length and 
about fifteen miles broad. ‘The mountains upon it 
rise to a height of 4,000 feet above the sea, and, 
the weather being clear at the time, we sighted 
them when they were fully twenty leagues off. 
As we drew in, the aspect of these barren grey 
peaks seemed to fully realise the desolation of a 
land created by fire. The jagged outlines of the 
volcano rose into the sky, totally devoid of any 
sign of vegetation, if it were not for occasional 
stunted growths of brownish foliage and, in one 
spot on the windward side, a little thicket of under- 
wood, interspersed with a few gnarled trees. 
Everything the eye rested upon seemed to merge 
into the ash-grey hue of the java soil. One almost 
looked to see smoke and flames burst forth from 
points along the ridge of gigantic craters, although 
who can say how many centuries have rolled over 
their hoary heads since last they belched forth 
their molten avalanches ? 

The only one of these islands which is inhabited 
is Charles Island, where a little colony of Peruvians 
is established upon a plain about eleven hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. I went across to 
visit this spot, whilst the Jezwe/ lay at Albemarle, in 
company with one of the officers of the ship. To 
arrive there we ascended gradually from the beach 
till we reached the margin of a rocky height, whose 
ridges limited our view. Surprisingly sudden and 
agreeable then became the change in the prospect. 
Heated and tired as we were by a dusty and up- 
hill walk, over rugged lava and through sun-dried 
trees, whose brown boughs looked incapable of 
bearing foliage, we were at once refreshed by the 
cool sweep of the breeze across the level, whilst 
before us stretched a fertile and cultivated plain, 
rich in tropical vegetation, waving with fields of 
Indian corn and sugar-cane, the soft air laden with 
the aroma as of spices, bananas, and yams, and 


musical with the murmuring of waterfalls and 
crystal streams. We were told that in a little cave 
near the top of this island an old sailor had lived sob)- 
tary for many years. He had been unfortunate in 
the world, and had grown misanthropic in conse- 
quence. Terrapin (a large land-tortoise found in 
the Galapagos) and sweet potatoes were his only 
food. One day an old shipmate, the master of a 
whaler lying in the roadstead far beneath, rambled 
into his cave and recognised him. But no amount 
of persuasion would cause the old Jack to give up 
his life of seclusion, and finally the whaling skipper, 
determined not to abandon his friend, returned 
with a little party of his crew and carried the nautical 
hermit on board his ship by force. This anecdote 
is also given in the narrative of the Beag/e’s voyage. 

The repairs which the barque needed were so 
considerable that there seemed no prospect of our 
getting under way again for at least a week, or, 
more probably still, ten days. The diversions of 
the desolate place were not very extensive, and 
when we had grown weary of fishing, and capturing 
stupendous turtle upon the beach, there was nothing 
more to be done. Yet the mere riding at anchor 
with land abreast, however inhospitable, was a break 
in the monotony of the long voyage that lay before 
us. One morning Captain Skinner said to me as 
we sat at breakfast : 

“ There are some remarkable lava bubbles in a 
valley between the mountains about three miles 
inland. Would you care to go ashore with me and 
visit them ?” 

I replied that I should be very much interested 
to do so. 

“T have heard that it is possible to break through 
the crust, and descend the lava passages,” continued 
he. “ At all events we will go provided with ropes 
and a lantern.” 

About ten o’clock we were pulled to the beach 
by a couple of seamen in the quarter-boat. On 
landing, a considerable length of small but strong 
line, together with a globular ship’s lamp, were 
handed out. The former I carried, whilst the 
captain brought the lantern : we were boih provided 
with stout sticks to help us over the rough surface, 
and thus equipped we set out. Our progress was 
very slow owing to the honeycombed ground. 
Figure to yourself a vast mass of pumice-stone, and 
you will then have a tolerably good idea of the 
appearance of Albemarle Island. Moreover, we 
were obliged to tread with exceeding caution, for 
frequently portions of the crust would break away 
under our feet, and fall with a hollow clinking sound 
into the cavern beneath, so that I presently began 
to grow uncomfortable at the thought that we were 
walking upon a mere film stretched over goodness 
alone could tell what yawning chasms. We paused 
every now and then to examine some of the in- 
habitants of this desoiate region. One turtle we 
came across must have weighed at least eight 
hundred pounds: its shell looked like a little 
dome, and its stumpy legs were as stout as an 
elephant’s. I am inclined to think that the black 
lizards which crawl about the island must be the 
most hideous reptiles in existence. They are about 
three feet long ; their great mouths have a sort of 
pouch hanging under them ; their eyes are round, 
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green, and evil-looking ; a spiny sort of mane is on 
the neck and back ; they have long sharp claws, 
pointed tails, and are of a sooty blackness. 

It was nearly noon when we entered the valley, 
and the sun which rode almost immediately above 
our heads was insufferably hot. We refreshed 
ourselves from a little pool of clear sweet rainwater 
lying among the rocks, and then proceeded to look 
for the lava bubbles. Tnese were easily to be 
recognised, rising above the ground like huge bee- 
hives, often measuring a dozen feet across. We 
always tested their surface with stones before getting 
upon them, and nearly in every case found them 
formed of thin crust, not stout enough to bear the 
weight of aman. As we proceeded onwards the 
valley grew sharp and deep ; a turn in it brought 
the sun behind the ridge of the towering mountains, 
and for all the brilliance of the tropical day a 
shadow of gloom fell upon that part of the defile 
into which we had entered. 

We came presently to a lava bubble of exceptional 
size, like a miniature hillock. I picked up a lump 
of rock, and sent it spinning at the cinder-like 
heap: it crashed through the crust and left a 
gaping hole. We approached this, stepping very 
gingerly over the treacherous ground, and peered 
down. The daylight slanting in through the 
aperture fell upon the floor of what was evidently 
a cavern or tunnel, into which we had broken, 
that ran off into blackness either way as far as oui 
sight could penetrate. The depth of this passage 
was about ten feet, and the width of it probably 
some twenty feet. The walls appeared to be very 
regularly arched and curiously ribbed with columnar 
forms ; they sparkled where the light touched 
them, which, no doubt, was due to the crystallisa- 
tion of the sulphur and other molten stuffs that in 
long bygone ages had poured through the subterra- 
nean corridor. 

Captain Skinner said to me: “Shall we drop 
down and take a view of volcanic action under- 
ground ?” 

“Let us first make sure that the floor of the 
cavern is solid enough to bear,” said I, and raising 
up a mass of lava I dropped it through. ‘The echo 
of the thing came back with a ring in it that satisfied 
us both there was no hollowness ¢herve. Captain 
Skinner then lighted the lantern, whilst I went to 
work to enlarge the aperture so that we might 
descend without difficulty. I then unwound the 
rope I carried, and securely making fast one end of 
it rounda vast'lump of rock in order that we might 
be able to scramble up again on our return, I slid 
down hand over hand. ‘The skipper followed me 
with the lamp, and we came to a pause to look 
about us. There was very little more to be seen, 
however, than we had already made out in looking 
through from above, saving that the spikes of 
radiance from the lantern caused the walls to flash 
forth like myriads of crystals, revealing the rugged 
architecture in a prismatic glimmering, and pre- 
senting the appearance of ice seen by moonlight. 
The effect of this was surprisingly beautiful, and we 
stood for some moments admiring it in silence. 

“The air seems quite sweet down here,” said 
Captain Skinner, sniffing. “No noxious fumes 
about, I fancy. Let us push on a little way, and 


find out whether there is anything to be seen worth 
looking at.” 

We moved slowly away from beneath the lava 
bubble through which we had dropped. I cannot 
tell why it should have been, but I felt an instinc- 
tive shrinking back from venturing along that 
cavern. A sense of insecurity oppressed my mind. 
I never took a step forward without first of all 
testing the ground by bringing down my stick with 
a ringing blow upon it. But presently, finding that 
the floor of the passage was apparently as solid as 
a highway road in England, I gained confidence, 
and entered with considerable interest into the 
exploration of this extinct volcano. We kept a 
sharp look-out to right and left as we proceeded, in 
order to make sure that there were no branching 
caverns which might mislead us on our return. 
But the walls of the fire-crested corridor ran flush 
and unbroken on either hand, maintaining their 
width and height with wonderful uniformity. 

For a distance of probably a thousand feet there 
was not the slightest change in the aspect -of the 
cavernous passage ; then it became a trifle larger, 
and we grew sensible that we were descending a 
steep incline. I assumed, although I was nothing 
of a scientist, that the tunnel had been formed by 
the molten lava draining away after a crust had 
formed upon it, and not by arent of the mass after 
cooling. Just before entering upon this enlarged 
portion of the cave, we again came to a stand to 
examine the walls by the aid of ourlamp. The 
sheen illuminated the pilastered sides, and the roof, 
raftered and groined with beams of sparkling crystal 
like the aisle of a cathedral. Here and there were 
patches of a dull red appearance, and others again 
of a dim vitreous lustre, traced over with a vague 
semblance to spreading foliage, which illusion was 
helped out by the reflection in an olive-green tint 
of the lamp-light. The gloomy, almost sul!en 
splendour of this natural architecture was relieved 
by the flashful coruscations of crystallised sulphur, 
which in many places gleamed in gold and amber, 
like huge sunflowers or colossal marigolds flowering 
forth betwixt the ribbed arches. 

I am a little particular in giving you a somewhat 
full description of this remarkable volcanic passage, 
even at the risk of proving a trifle tedious, for the 
spectacle of it made a Geep and lasting impression 
upon my mind. The broad bases of the pilasters 
or fluted columns which at regular intervals groined 
the walls, were marvellously wrought over with great 
shadow-like counterfeits of ferns, palms, spreading 
aloes, and other more intricate growths, delineated 
with a degree of delicacy only to be compared to 
the transparent pictures which the frost traces upon 
the window-panes. The floor of the place too was 
full of lambent reflections breaking from facets of 
igneous minerals and nuggets of fused metallic ore 
which lay half hidden in a thin covering of brown 
powdery dust. The rays of our lamp were multi- 
plied in myriads of winking sparks. 

“Truly gorgeous, isn’t it?” said Captain Skinner, 
when we had contemplated the sight for fully five 
minutes without exchanging a word. “ Look at 
those columns of basalt crystal which divide the 
arches. Saw you ever such magnificent variety of 
curves before ?” 
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“Tt is sublime,” said I, “and yét awe-inspiring 
too ; I feel as though we were entering the portal 
which conducts to nature’s secret workshop down 
in the bowels of the earth.” 

“Why, I confess there is something solemn about 
the place,” he answered, advancing the lantern by 
the length of his arm, and peering into the 
obscurity ahead. ‘‘Come, shall we go on?” 

We moved onward again, flitting like a pair of 
shadows through the dim prismatic interior. Before 
we had taken many steps, however, we were 
arrested by a sound of running water. But wher- 
ever the stream might have been which produced 
the rippling noise, we could see nothing of it. 
Meanwhile the downward gradient grew steeper, 
and I remarked to my companion that we were 
descending deep beneath the surface. He answered 
reassuringly that it was impossible to miss our way 
back again ; we could always retrace our steps at 
any moment, and since we had come so far, he 
was for pushing on yet and seeing all that was to 
be seen. 

As we advanced the tunnel grew broader and 
higher, till presently it was as wide and lofty as the 
aisle of a vast cathedral, and the solitary flame of 
our lamp had scarcely power to reveal the extent 
of the huge natural arches. The character of the 
walls, too, began to change, the rugged crystalline 
forms which I took as indicating the sudden 
subsidence of the floods of molten stuff or the 
deposit of minerals sublimated by terrific heat, 
now gave way to an even rounded aspect ; the sides 
of this enormous crypt grew as smooth as the 
boulders of a sea-washed pier, giving one the notion 
that through this part of the tunnel the fiery torrents 
had sluiced back again into the bowels of the earth 
whence they had been vomited forth. All lustre 
had vanished now from the walls, and the gleams 
of the lantern found no answering reflection in the 
pumice-like stuff. Still we pursued our slow 
forward march, although every instinct in me was 
beginning to warn me that we had gone far enough, 
and had best return whilst we might. 

On a sudden there seemed to rise up before our 
path what looked like a dense, black, pall-like cur- 
tain. I came toastand. My companion stepped 
on ahead of me, vanished into the impenetrable 
gloom, and the light he carried instantly burned 
into a dim rayless spark, like the feeble glow of a 
will-o’-the-wisp. Feeling that I could never retrace 
my way without the lantern, I cried to him : 

“Captain Skinner, I am not coming any further. 
Let us turn back.” 

Never was anything more wonderful than the 
effect produced by my voice amid the silence of 
that mighty interior. It echoed with a thousand 
reverberations, swelling into a mighty roar, and 
rolling away down the cavern till it died out in the 
distance like a lingering peal of thunder among 
mountain crags. The spark stood still, and I 
approached. 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow !” said the captain. 
“You don’t want to go back yet. Do you know that 
you are viewing a spot, into which, in all probability, 
no human being has ever ventured before? Take 
my arm and come a little way further.” 

I was ashamed of my seeming cowardice, as 
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though, like a little child, I was afraid to go into 
the dark. Yet a vague sort of horror of the place 
was upon*me too, and I would have got out of it 
into the glorious daylight above. But Captain 
Skinner passed his hand under my arm, and the 
contact of his touch gave me fresh courage—if, 
indeed, that could have been called a want of 
courage, which was an indefinable fear of penetra- 
ting the curtain-like gloom I have described. My 
companion afterwards confessed to me that a feeling 
of misgiving almost overcame his own curiosity 
when he beheld the wall of blackness rise up 
before him, and he would have turned back had it 
not been that he wished to impress me with an 
idea of his fearlessness, which desire became greater 
in proportion as he fancied I was timid. ‘That 
overstrained sense of manliness ! What a drawback 
it is to men to be afflicted with it, hindering them 
as it does from following the promptings of their 
better judgment, lest they should appear to lack 
those qualities which they believe illustrate pluck, 
endurance, and everything else that is fine and 
daring. 

Arm in arm we once more set slowly forward, 
and entered into a cavern the form or extent of 
which we could not guess, for no conceivable 
brilliance of light could find a reflection in the 
lustreless, lampblack-like substance with which 
the sides and floor were coated. The sheen of 
our lantern was absorbed in the gloom without 
shedding the feeblest glimmer of illumination, 
and the pale flame burned rayless as the November 
sun seen through fog. It was almost indeed like 
stepping into the primal chaos, before the world 
had its birth, and light was yet to be created. Our 
footsteps fell softly as though we trod upon velvet, 
and although I frequently smote the ground with 
my stick, it gave back no responsive echo. Once 
I came into contact with the wall, and, raising my 
hand to feel for it, stroked over a surface of oil. 
like softness. It was not long before the dreadful 
darkness began to affect me with an intolerable 
oppression. The eye sought relief in some object, 
however shadowy, but the lamp-light revealed 
nothing, saving the wire-covered globe within which 
it burnt. My companion’s figure was invisible to 
me; nay, my own seemed as though enveloped 
in a sable mantle whose folds absorbed the light. 
We afterwards discovered that we were both clad 
in a dense coating of soot, which no doubt pre- 
vented the lantern from revealing our shapes. Be 
this as it may, we passed away from one another’s 
sight, and too deeply impressed by the soul-sub- 
duing gloom of those regions to talk, we drew yet 
closer together for the comfort that was to be got 
from the mere sense of companionship. 

On a sudden an uncontrollable feeling of dread 
took possession of me, and I came to a stand, 
clinging to Captain Skinner’s arm in a very frenzy 
of morbid horror. 

“T cannot go on,” I exclaimed. “I must have 
light—freedom !_ For Heaven’s sake let us get out 
of this horrible place! The Valley of the Shadow of 
Death itself cannot be more awful. It would drive 
me mad to remain long down here.” 

“We will turn back,” answered my companion. 
“T am sorry we ever entered this cavern of dark- 
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ness. It is frightful, and will haunt me in my 
dreams. Come, let us return !” 

Return! Which way? With no walls in sight, 
and nothing but the floor to touch, we were com- 
pletely at a loss which direction to take. We stood, 
as it were, amidst a sea of nothingness. If you 
would realise the hideous position in which we 
found ourselves, be turned blindfolded into a great 
room of whose shape and extent you have no 
knowledge ; walk to the end of it, and then 
endeavour to retrace your steps to the door. 

“ Heaven help us!” I exclaimed ; “we are lost 
in this place.” 

“No, no. Keep up your heart,” said my com- 
panion encouragingly. “Stay! 1 have an idea. 
We have been walking upon soft sooty stuff; it 
ought to show the print of our footsteps.” 

He stooped down, as I could tell by the drag of 
my arm, holding the lantern close to the ground 
to peer, but the seemingly impalpable soil ab- 
sorbed the glimmering light as a surface of sable 
velvet might, and revealed nothing to our straining 
sights. ‘Then Captain Skinner, in a voice whose 
steady accents betrayed no signs of consternation, 
exclaimed : 

“We are indeed lost—that is to say, we are 
uncertain of our way. What are we to do?” 

“If I could only feel the wall we might grope 
our way along it,” I said, extending my stick, and 
tracing as wide a circle upon the blackness as my 
arm could stretch, but without coming in contact 
with the side of the cavern. 

At this moment the light gave a feeble flicker 
and went out. 

“Tt is nothing,” said my stout-hearted friend. 
“We are quite as well off without it, seeing that 
no lamp could illuminate this terrific darkness. I 
have matches in my pocket, but it would be idle 
to rekindle the wick until we get out of this living 
tomb into the crystal-walled passage again. Our 
only chance is to go cautiously forward in what 
we fancy to be the right direction, and trust to 
Almighty God to safely guide our steps.” 

We moved slowly on, testing the ground ahead 
at every step we took with our sticks. The surface 
was no longer an incline, but, so far as we could 
tell, perfectly level, which was an additional mis- 
fortune ; for had the downward slope continued, we 
should have known by the slant of it which direc- 
tion to pursue. An idea occurring to me, I said, 
* Listen a moment. I will shout, and perhaps the 
echo of my voice will tell us whereabouts the 
walls lie.” So I gave vent to a loud “ Ha, ha!” 
The sound passed away without reverberation ! Then 
I realised that we had strayed into a vault too 
immense to give back any response to such a feeble 
note as a human throat could raise. 

We walked on a little further, and then my com- 
panion suddenly said, “ Look up.” I raised my 
eyes, and beheld a little star shining in the pall- 
like blackness overhead, looking as distant as the 
most remote planet I have ever seen in the mid- 
night sky. I said, “ What is it?” 

“The mouth of a crater going up through the 
heart of one of the mountains,” he answered. “I 
wish that tiny point of daylight had the power to 
guide us on our way.” 


A strange fancy possessed me, and I said : 

“Tt is an opening, at all events, through which 
the eye of God may look down upon us, for surely it 
is no infidelity to almost doubt whether He could see 
us in the profound obscurity of this awful cavern.” 

“Stop!” cried Captain Skinner, with an em- 
phasis which startled me, at the same instant 
arresting me by himself coming to a stand. ‘ Not 
another step, or we may be dead men !” 

“What is the matter?” I asked, involuntarily 
muttering to myself : 


** Horror upon horror’s head accumulates.” 


“T feel sure we are upon the brink of a preci- 
pice,” he answered. ‘The idea has been put into 
my head by the sight of that crater going up through 
the mountain. No doubt it will also go down into 
the bowels of the earth, and we may be standing 
upon the very margin of it.” 

“We must grope our way with all the caution 
we can exercise,” said I. “So long as we test the 
ground ahead of us with our sticks it will be im- 
possible for us to step over the brink of any abyss 
yawning in our path.” 

“Do you sme// anything ?” he asked, still stand- 
ing stock still. 

I snified, and said, “ No; the air seems to me 
wonderfully sweet, and flowing in a steady current, 
which proves there must be an opening somewhere 
beyond. At least, now that you draw my attention 
to it, I notice a taint of brimstone or sulphur.” 

“And do you ear anything?” he continued, 
speaking in a subdued, awe-stricken voice. 

I hearkened intently, and then my ears did 
seem to catch a low, far-off, rumbling sound. 

“ What can it be?” I asked. 

“ No man knows,” he answered. “I would give 
all I am worth at this moment to be out of the 
uncanny place, and in God’s own glorious daylight 
again.” 

The same horror that had attacked me was now 
upon him too. 

“We must push on, whether it be for life or 
death,” said I. “If we can only strike the wall, 
which cannot be so very far away, we can follow 
it, praying that the direction we take may be the 
right one.” 

Bending forwards to feel the ground in front of 
us with our sticks, we again advanced. It seemed 
to me that the flavour of brimstone in the air had 
grown a little more pronounced, and the low 
mysterious rumbling sound, which resembled the 
roaring of a great fire heard afar on a calm night, 
took a distincter note. And now we came upon a 
spectacle that was verily like a vision of the infernal 
regions, the memory of which, though grown dim 
as the recollection of a shocking nightmare, will 
haunt me for the rest of my days. 

A faint glimmer of light seemed suddenly to crawl 
into the sooty blackness at our feet, not upon the 
invisible surface of it, but far, far down through the 
curtain of darkness. I stretched forth my stick ; 
the ground ahead was solid ; we took two or three 
more steps, and then came toa pause upon the 
margin of an abyss whose bottom might even be 
the very centre of the earth. A luminous mist, 
like dim crimson smoke, hovered at an immeasur- 
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able distance down this vast pit, and this it was 
which caused the faint sheen that had first broken 
upon our sight. But lower yet glowed a great 
ruddy lake of fire, leaping and flashing, crawling 
and writhing, like a terrific cauldron bubbling full 
of boiling blood. How deep that internal furnace 
really lay was best to be guessed by the fact that 
not the faintest perceptible heat came from it. 
Now we knew what caused the dull, solemn, 
rumbling sound, and the smell of brimstone. 

Arm in arm we stood within a yard of the brink 
of this fathomless chasm. My brain reeled, and I 
could not but fancy that I must be undergoing 
some hideous dream from which I should presently 
awake. Shapeless shadows in countless myriads 
seemed to flit through the fiery sea. I closed my 
eyes, but still upon the darkness of my vision 
burned that blood-red furnace. 

Then said my companion in a deep tremulous 
whisper: ‘Can this be hell?” 

“No, no,” I shrieked, overcome by the rising 
feeling of madness which the horror in me was 
inducing. “God would not permit the living to 
view the place of eternal punishment. Yet are 
we still living? May it not be that the spirits of 
our dead bodies, having already come through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, are about to descend 
into those floods of fire to expiate the wickedness 
of our lives ?” 

I made a half step forward. I believe that had 
I been alone the terrific spectacle of that burning 
pit, combined with the awful oppression of the im- 
penetrable gloom, would have proved too much for 
my reason, and that I should have hurled myself 
over. But simultaneously with my almost invo- 
luntary movement, I felt myself dragged fiercely 
backwards, and the voice of the brave sailor at my 
side exclaimed : 

“ Are you raving mad? For heaven’s sake don’t 
attempt to convert this tremendous experience into 
a hideous tragedy.” 

His retrograde movement had pulled me out of 
view of the glow rising into the vast gulf, and once 
more the ground under our feet seemed to close 
into the appalling density of gloom which reigned 
around. A deep sigh of relief broke from me, I 
felt myself again, and the little brief weakness passed 
away. In trembling accents I thanked my friend 
for saving my life, for breaking the horrible spell 
which had come upon me ; and then—although I 
blush to write it xow—the pent-up emotions which 
had been stirred from the very innermost depths 
of my soul by the vision of one of God’s mighty 
secrets, found vent in tears. 


We paused awhile to recover ourselves, and 
Captain Skinner meanwhile struck a match and re- 
lighted the lamp. The glimpse of that frightful pit 
had done us one great service by revealing that we 
had been walking in the wrong direction. After a 
little interval we again set forward, treading as 
cautiously as ever lest some fresh chasm should sud- 





denly yawn at our feet. We had not been advanc- 
ing above five minutes when my extended stick 
came into contact with a solid substance. I 
stretched forth my hand and felt the wall. 

“Thank heaven!” I murmured. “We are 
saved. By following the line of the wall we shall 
emerge from this dreadful cavern.” 

We groped our way onwards, the rayless spark in 
the lantern flitting to the oscillation of my com- 
panion’s hand like a fire-fly. You may not credit 
that there could exist a quality of gloom so intense 
that the radiance shed by a ship’s lamp of tolerable 
brilliance was absolutely without the power to illu- 
minate it. Yet I, who penetrated into that extinct 
volcano in Albemarle Island of which I am writing, 
can vouch that the lantern gave forth not light 
enough to enable two men, linked arm in arm, to 
see one another even in the merest smudge of out- 
line. Scientific people may perhaps be able to 
explain a condition of darkness which no iamp- 
light could penetrate ; it might be that the lustre- 
less, pall-like mantle which clad the walls of that 
interior absorbed the rays of light and thus pre- 
vented them from casting the feeblest gleam 
upon the sable blackness ; be this as it may, I 
am simply recording a plain fact without endea- 
vouring to enter into the why and the wherefore 
thereof. 

But suddenly—and I can feel in imagination the 
heart-bound of joy which the sight gave me even 
as I write—an answering reflection twinkled forth 
from the wall, and the lantern seemed to blaze out 
brilliant as sunshine to our aching sights as we 
stepped into the crystalline passage leading to that 
cavern which I have ever since spoken of as the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. The curtain of 
obscurity fell from before our eyes and rolled away 
behind us, and the groins and arches of the tunnel 
ahead stood forth in rugged prismatic outlines, like 
to the sudden leaping out of a magic-lantern picture 
upon a sheer blank screen. We stood still to view 
one another, and never shall I forget the appear- 
ance we presented, covered from head to foot with 
a substance resembling lampblack, looking like a 
couple of demons emerging from the regions of the 
fiery pit to take a stealthy peep at the world which 
lay above. 

Ten minutes later we again halted beneath the 
lava bubble through which we had broken. To 
scramble to the surface was but the work of a few 
brief seconds. And then, as we stood blinking in 
the brilliance of the glorious daylight, our hearts 
swelling with gratitude for our deliverance from that 
awful cavern, my companion and I made a vow 
never more to pry into those mysteries which the 
depths of the earth keep secret from the gaze of 
man. It was nearly dark by the time that we got 
back on board the ship again, and such was the 
effect produced upon my mind by our adventure 
in the volcano that during the remaining four days 
we lay anchored off Albemarle Island I did not 
again venture ashore. 
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A COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE. 


KITCHEN. 


HOW TO IMPROVE 


THE LIFE OF THE 





FTER the subject for discussion at the Home 
Parliament had been duly announced, it was 
discovered, somewhat to the astonishment of 

the members, that none of the matrons of the 
company were willing to read the opening paper 
on “ How to Improve the Life of the Kitchen.” 
This was a great disappointment, for everyone 
concerned felt that the British matron was exactly 
the sort of person who ought to throw down the 
ball on a topic of this nature, because she would 
know what she was talking about. But when a 
suggestion was made to the married ladies, that 
one of their number should commence the debate, 
it was found that with one accord these ladies 
declared that the more people knew about the 
difficulties associated with the Great Servant Ques- 
tion, the more inclined they were to be silent. 

With unexpected sarcasm Mrs. Smith remarked 

that the people who talked about servants were 
generally people who knew nothing about them, 
never had employed domestic servants, and never 
would do so. She believed that the articles in 
newspapers, and papers in magazines, which ap- 
peared about servants from time to time, were 
written by young bachelor journalists living in 
lodgings, or kindly editors whose dealings with 


servants were limited to the occasional, and more 
or less injudicious, bestowal upon them of “ tips.” 
She had once heard a journalist say, “ Blessed is 
the man who is cocksure.” But if ever she met 
with a person who spoke positively on any aspect 
of the domestic servant problem, she concluded at 
once that the speaker was a mere theorist. With 
Mrs. Smith’s opinion, all the ladies who were re- 
quested to begin the debate cordially agreed. 

With much patience the Speaker pointed out 
to the ladies in question that they had assumed a 
very unreasonable attitude. He told them that he 
knew the subject was encompassed with diffi- 
culties. But there was little hope of improvement 
if those who knew what was wrong refused to say 
what they thought. He urged that for the sake of 
the community both mistresses and servants ought 
to speak out plainly. Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Jones, and Mrs. Saunders agreed, but they 
remained firm. They, however, promised that 
when the discussion was held they would give free 
expression to their thoughts about it, but as they 
preferred to criticise others rather than to expose 
themselves to criticism, they said they would 
rather not undertake to speak on the matter with 
authority. Finally, it was arranged that the first 
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erson who offered to open the discussion should 
allowed to do so, and, curiously enough, this 
person happened to be Charlie Smith. 


On the evening appointed for the second debate 
of the Session, the members of the Home Parlia- 
ment assembled in full force. As the Speaker 
took his seat he looked round and noted that 
every seat was occupied. Having greeted his 
friends, he requested that the box containing the 
questions sent in might be handed to him. This 
was done, and it was found to contain one question 
only, namely, “What are the best means to be 
adopted for the management of the Income?” 
After reading this question aloud, the Speaker 
paused for a minute or two. He then said that it 
was impossible to answer a question of this im- 
portance ina moment. He proposed, therefore, 
that “The Management of the Income” should 
form the subject of the third debate. This pro- 
posal having been agreed to by acclamation, the 
discussion of the evening commenced. 

Mr. Charles Smith, in opening the debate, said, 
“T suppose there is no doubt that the Life of the 
Kitchen calls for improvement. Wherever we go 
we hear that mistresses are dissatisfied with their 
servants, and yet are afraid to part with them 
because they do not know where they can meet 
with better ones to fillsatisfactorily the place of 
those who go. Yet no one maintains that domestic 
service is popular with the young women who 
might be expected to take it up as a means of 
making a livelihood. When ladies advertise for 
servants they obtain few answers, and the bulk of 
the replies they do receive are from incompetent 
persons who are quite unfit to fulfil the duties they 
propose to undertake. Yet if a servant should ad- 
vertise for a_ situation, she receives numerous 
answers from mistresses who make liberal promises 
in order to induce her to enter into an engagement 
with them. 

“Tt is from facts of this kind that we conclude 
that the demand for good domestic servants is 
greater than the supply. Yet we know also that 
there are thousands of young women who are 
compelled to earn their own living, and who, in 
order to do so, become machinists, factory workers, 
and needlewomen, etc. ; have poor pay, and have 
miserable times. If they were servants working 
under a good mistress they would be far better off 
than they are now. Yet they cannot be persuaded 
to go into service ; their prejudice against the life 
is insurmountable. Under these circumstances we 
must be interested to discover why domestic work 
is disliked, and whether steps cannot be taken to 
make it more inviting and acceptable to those for 
whom it is suitable. If such an improvement 
could be brought about, it would be a benefit to the 
community.” 


As Charlie Smith sat down his listeners ap- 
plauded him loudly. All present felt that he had 
accomplished a difficult task very successfully. He 
did not know much about the subject it was true, 
but he had not pretended to know anything, he 
had simply attempted to state the case fairly, and 
now it was open to everyone who cared to do so to 
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express a further opinion. He had made it easy 
for others to follow him, and so done exactly 
what was wanted. Uncle Gregory was the first 
to avail himself of the opportunity afforded. He 
said : 

“There is no doubt that the servant question 
becomes more important ahd more vexatious every 
year, and thousands of worthy people are won- 
dering where it will eventually lead us. You talk 
about improving the life of the kitchen! It seems 
to me that the best improvement of all would be to 
improve servants off the face of the earth as far as 
possible. Do without them. Readers of Thomas 
Carlyle’s Biography will remember that on one 
occasion the great philosopher uttered this pro- 
phecy: ‘Before very long, there will be on all 
hands a necessity and determination on the part of 
wise people to do without servants. On the present 
principle, servants are a mere deceptive imagina- 
tion.’ Mrs. Carlyle, speaking on the same subject, 
said : ‘To struggle with servants is dirtier for the 
mind, than even brushing of boots one’s self is for 
the body.’ Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle were quite right. 
At the present time the whole domestic system is 
out of joint. Servants are hostile to their employers, 
employers are distrustful of their servants. Thou- 
sands of householders seem to keep house simply 
for the sake of the servants. They live beyond 
their means, because the servants refuse to save 
their goods ; are ruined because the servants will 
not be reasonably careful of them. Servants will 
not submit to this, they insist upon having that, 
they are indignant because they cannot have the 
other privilege ; in. fact, they are unqualified tyrants. 

“Our young friend the bachelor journalist of 
whom Mrs. Smith told us, says that servants are 
not treated well. He is quite mistaken. It is the 
employer who is ill treated. We see every now 
and then reports in the newspapers of grand wed- 
dings, where the bride has an elegant trousseau 
and quantities of beautiful presents ; we hear of 
bride and bridegroom starting on their career 
amidst a flourish of trumpets, or, to speak more 
correctly, a shower of rice. When I see these 
reports, I say to myself, ‘Ah, young lady bride, 
you little know what is before you. You think now 
that all is happiness and joy; but wait awhile. 
Shortly, your good looks will be gone, your health 
will be broken down, you will be peevish and 
irritable, all on account of the servants. Really 
when I think of the discomfort that servants cause 
in the houses of my friends, I rejoice that I never 
married. I say again that, to my mind, the surest 
way of improving the life of the kitchen is, to do 
without private servants, and have co-operative 
housekeeping.” 


Clang went the bell. Uncle Gregory sat down 
and Miss Saunders rose. She said, “I hope Mr. 
Gregory Brown will excuse me if I say, that I felt 
rather glad when the bell rang, and he had to sit 
down. He took such a very depressing view of 
the situation. Surely things are not quite as bad 
as he represents them—yet there is no doubt much 
truth in what he says. I speak as an unmarried 
woman, and I will confess to your honourable house 
that very often when I notice how the unfortunate 
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mistresses of households are worn and weary with 
unavailing and anxious care, I come to the con- 
clusion that the women who do not marry have 
the best of it, provided always that they have a 
little money so that they need not work at what is 
not congenial to them. However, that opinion is 
not quite to the point. I understand our aim in 
this discussion is to find out how the present state 
of things can be mended, and here there is cer- 
tainly much to be said for co-operative house- 
keeping and the abolition of the private domestic 
servant. With an arrangement of this kind servants 
would still be needed, but mothers and wives would 
not be troubled by them. 

“T am fully aware of course that schemes for co- 
operative housekeeping are pronounced impractic- 
able. I do not see that they need be so. If they 
were carefully planned, and if they could be suc- 
cessfully worked, there is no doubt that great relief 
would be afforded. Mistresses would no longer be 
victimised by their cooks and oppressed by their 
housemaids. Householders would get something 
like a return in comfort for their expenditure on 
housekeeping ; no one can say that the majority 
have that at present. Anyhow I feel convinced 
that with the servant question in the chaotic state 
in which it now is, the chances are that to co-oper- 
ation we shall eventually come ; and I feel inclined 
to say the sooner the better.” 


Mrs. Brown now rose. 

‘“‘T wonder,” she said, “if our friends who talk 
so glibly about adopting the principle of co-opera- 
tion in housekeeping have realised that they are 
proposing to do neither more nor less than super- 
sede the home. In my opinion it would be a 
stupendous calamity if their ideas were carried out. 
Say what we will of it, family life holds the roots 
of all that is best and sweetest in our mortal lot, 
and family life is inseparably associated with the 
home. The English home is a thoroughly national 
institution, it is one of the glories of our country. 
Foreigners talk of it, sometimes they make fun of 
it, but they cannot understand it. Who would 
think of calling an American boarding-house or a 
Continental fension home? In the home spring 
the virtues which we most desire to cultivate, and 
which are most difficult to cultivate—unselfishness, 
trust, magnanimity, piety, and truth. It is sad to 
hear women talk of giving up the home simply 
because they cannot manage their servants. To do 
so is simply to confess their own incapacity and 
weakness. It is peculiarly woman’s work to turn 
a house into a home. A house is simply a fancy 
of the architect, the builder, and the carpenter, until 
a woman gives it the finish of life, and turns it into 
a home ; then a family takes possession of it, and it 
becomes ‘the gate of entrance to the mortal, and 
the gate of exit to the immortal world.’ Let us 
rejoice that at present there is no likelihood that 
this home which is to so many the centre of the 
world and its paradise will disappear merely on 
account of the servants. What we have to do is to 
manage and improve our servants, make our homes 
cheerier, better, and freer than they are, but do not 
let us dream of giving them up. That would be 
an unutterable disaster.” 


Mrs. Smith now arose. She said : “ Mistresses of 
households are always being lectured, and told what 
they must do if they would improve the life of the 
kitchen, and the people who scold them say they 
ought to give their servants more liberty, they ought 
not to insist upon caps being worn, etc. etc. Criti- 
cisms of this kind are too trivial, they only touch 
the fringe of the subject. If we seriously intend to 
improve the life of the kitchen, the alterations we 
make must be of a more searching nature. Con- 
sequently our first aim should be to get better 
materials to work with ; in other words, we should 
get a higher class of young women to enter domestic 
service. 

“T am convinced that a chief reason why servants 
do not work successfully is that we have so many 
inferior girls in our kitchens. There are intelligent, 
reasonable servants of course, but these are in a 
minority. I once hada friend who was exceedingly 
capable and managing, and who was temporarily 
afflicted with an inefficient servant. One day I 
found her in a state of impatience, something 
annoying had occurred, but to my astonishment 
the mistress did not offer to tell the girl how she 
had offended. I said, ‘ Why do you not explain to 
your maid the cause of your annoyance, and show 
her how she has done wrong?’ My friend replied, 
‘When I have once made up my mind that a girl 
is a fool, I never tell her anything ; I get rid 
of her as soon as I can. You might as well talk to 
a stone wall as talk toa fool.’ The remark was 
severe, but it was not without reason. Carlyle was 
of the same opinion ; he said, ‘ Have nothing to do 
with fools ; theyare the fatal species.’ Unfortunately 
a certain proportion of the young women who enter 
service are, we will not say fools, but rather foolish 
persons. Uneducated and untrained, they accept 
service because work and payment are obtained in 
this department of labour more readily than else- 
where ; but they are not fitted for it, not interested 
in it, and not trained for it. Intelligent persons 
are reasonable ; they are open to conviction, you 
can get at them as it were : but foolish persons are 
hopeless ; they are either blown about by every 
wind or impenetrably obstinate. Unfortunate are 
the mistresses who have to deal with them. 

“Tf then we could attract a better sort of young 
women into service, how much easier things would 
be. The question is, how shall we do it? At present 
the chief qualification of the majority of the girls 
who decide to become servant girls is, that they 
cannot make a living in any other way, for if they 
could they would not go into service. The girls 
who respect themselves, and who have the pleasant 
consciousness that they are ‘doing well,’ and on 
‘the way to better themselves,’ become elementary 
teachers, shop girls, operatives, seldom servants. 
The fact is, ‘service’ is looked down upon ; it is 
considered degrading. ‘This is partly the fault of 
employers. We all look upon household work in 
this way ; we say we do not, but we do. We talk 
about service being honourable, and repeat George 
Herbert's words that performed in the right spirit 
‘drudgery is divine.’ But we do not really believe 
what we say ; ifwe did weshouldact differently. There 
are thousands of men and women who are short of 
money, and who do not know what to-morrow will 
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bring, who yet look upon the capable servant who 
is in receipt of a good wage as ‘ beneath’ them ; 
and if she did not treat them with deference, they 
would say she was ‘impertinent,’ and ‘ wanting in 
respect for her betters.’ So long as these notions 
prevail domestic service will be regarded as degrad- 
ing by the higher class of girls who are suitable to 
be servants ; and so long shall we find it almost im- 
possible to improve the life of the kitchen.” 


Mrs. Smith sat down and Mrs. Jones arose. She 
said, “When Mrs. Smith urged the desirability of 
securing the help of a ‘higher class of girls’ for 
domestic service, I wondered if she were advocating 
the employment of that curious anomaly the ‘lady- 
help.’” (Mrs. Smith shook her head with great 
energy.) “I am glad to see my friend shaking her 
head. I confess that in my opinion the modern 
lady-help is something of a sham. She comes into 
the field professedly to make things easier, but she 
really makes them more difficult, because she is 
ashamed to be called a servant, and makes various 
arrangements to make it evident that she does not 
consider herself a servant. Naturally the result is 
that the real servants feel more discredited and 
humiliated than ever. The lady-help insists upon 
taking her meals with the ‘family ;’ she refuses to 
wear caps and aprons, the uniform of the trade she 
has adopted ; the consequence is that the genuine 
workers feel more than ever that they are degraded 
when their meals are served apart from the family, 
and when they are required to wear uniform. If the 
girls who now go out, calling themselves lady-helps 
{that is, presumably, girls brought up in better class 
homes), would have taken up domestic service out 
and out, without any disguise, they would have 
accomplished wonders, for they would have raised 
the prestige of the employment. Unfortunately, 
that is what exactly they have not done ; appar- 
ently they do not object to be servants, but they 
object to being called servants, and thus throw a 
slur upon servants as a class. 

“Tt seems to me also that the lines of distinction 
drawn by lady-helps are very absurd. So long as 
meals are well cooked and neatly served, one would 
think it was more agreeable to take them apart, 
than to take them in company with those who 
wish you away, and who find your presence a hin- 
drance to confidential talk. The objection to caps 
and aprons is also absurd. A servant’s uniform is 
very becoming ; it makes a pretty girl look pretty, 
and it improves even a plain girl. Why should 
servants object to it? The answer is that they con- 
sider domestic service degrading, and they dislike 
its badge, and this is the kernel of our difficulty. 

“The two gentlemen who spoke first this evening, 
Mr. Charlie Smith and Mr. Gregory Brown, seemed 
to think that ‘ the difficulties associated with the life 
of the kitchen’ were on the increase. To this 
opinion I cannot subscribe ; I believe they are on 
the decrease. Ten years ago they were more 
vexatious and annoying than they are now. This 
is partly because young ladies are more domesticated 
than they were. ‘Twenty years ago foolish mothers 
used to be proud to say,‘ My daughters never go into 
the kitchen ; they know nothing of cooking and 
housekeeping ; we leave that to the servants.’ You 


never hear foolish mothers talk so now. Perhaps you 
say ‘ Foolish mothers are not worth noticing.’ Yet 
they are like weathercocks, they veer round, but 
they show which way the wind blows. Partly the 
improvement is due to the fact that the tribulation 
mistresses have had to endure has taught them a 
lesson. The inconsiderate and unfair treatment of 
servants is not a common fault amongst house- 
holders now ; indeed it is not a possible fault, for 
the best servants will not stand it. People who are 
high and mighty with their servants, because they 
have not learnt the lesson tribulation teaches, get 
inferior servants, and complain bitterly. Yes, I 
think things are improving, and I believe the im- 
provement will continue.” 


Once more the time-bell sounded. Mrs. Jones 
resumed her seat, and Dr. Anstey rose. He said: 

“Tt is very satisfactory to know that a lady of 
wide experience in domestic affairs like Mrs. Jones 
thinks that domestic difficulties are growing less, 
and that they are likely to continue to decrease. 
One can only hope that she does not take too 
hopeful a view of the situation. I feel sure, how- 
ever, that in the remarks just made, she was rather 
severe upon lady-helps. Is it not the case that they 
make the stipulations about conditions not because 
they object to be called servants, but because they 
object to be treated as servants. My experience is 
limited, of course, but speaking as a medical man 
I may say that servants would be more likely to 
do their work properly if their food were uniformly 
better than it is, and if the apartments in which 
they live and sleep were more comfortable, were 
properly lighted and well ventilated. In these 
days we are learning more and more to believe 
that surroundings affect character, and that if the 
dwellings of the people could be made clean and 
healthy, the dwellers therein would be likely to 
become worthy and capable. Yet report says that 
in the houses of the very rich servants have fre- 
quently to sleep in mere closets, and are most un- 
comfortably placed. ‘This report may be exagge- 
rated, yet of my own knowledge I can aver that 
in many middle-class houses servants are not made 
as comfortable as they might be if mistresses realised 
what was their duty in this direction, and bestowed 
a little thought on the matter. 

“Take the ordinary kitchen for example. The 
kitchen is a place where servants have to spend 
their leisure, and which they use as a sitting-room 
when work is done as well as a work-room. Yet 
how seldom does it happen that a kitchen is regu- 
larly and thoroughly ventilated! To this end it is 
necessary that a window should be opened top 
and bottom every day after work is done. There 
are thousands of houses where the kitchen window 
is never opened excepting once a week for pur- 
poses of cleaning. Yet, if we think of it, we see 
that the kitchen is the place where unwholesome 
smells must occur, and they vitiate the air, and 
make the whole atmosphere of the house unwhole- 
some. Who can say how often disease breaks out 
in a house because the kitchens are not sanitary? 
A cook and her kitchen may be clean, but yet the 
food that is cooked will not be wholesome unless 
the air of the kitchen is also pure, because the air 
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of the place affects the food that is cooked there. 
Food that is cooked in impure air is very likely 
to give rise to infectious disease. Yet there are 
householders who would be miserable if they lived 
within a quarter of a mile of a hospital, where in 
all probability every precaution is taken to prevent 
the spread of disease, and who never think of 
letting out the poisoned air from their own kitchen. 

“ Perhaps our friends think that the detail to which 
reference has been made is too trivial to be worth 
mention. I assure them that sanitary experts are 
not of that opinion. No less an authority than 
Colonel Robert Edis has said: ‘I cannot too 
strongly insist upon the necessity of making those 
about us as comfortable as possible, for I am quite 
sure that if we provide comfort and health for our 
servants they will be much more capable of doing 
their daily work fairly, and acting well by us. 
Remember always that a large portion of the life 
of servants is spent absolutely underground, and 
that it is essential that they shall have at least one 
room which shall be cheerful, well ventilated, and 
as pleasant as we can make it. I am morally 
certain that the master or mistress who provides 
well-lighted apartments for them to live and sleep 
in will be more certain of keeping good servants, 
and of obtaining good work from them. If servants 
are to be mewed up in unhealthy, uncomfortable, 
and ill-ventilated chambers for the greater part of 
their daily lives, you can hardly expect their work 
to be properly done. The atmosphere in which 
they live will enervate them, and make them com- 
paratively useless.” 


Kitty Brown now rose. This young lady was 
understood to be artistic. Since she had been 
allowed to attend an art school, she had done much 
to make the home pretty and refined, for she was 
an exceedingly capable girl. She said : “Iam very 
glad Dr. Anstey has spoken as he has done. Every 
one seems to agree that it would be well if superior, 
well-bred girls would enter service, but such girls 
could not live in the kitchens of some houses. 
Lady-helps are blamed because they often stipulate 
that a sitting-room shall be set apart for their use. 
Obviously such an arrangement must be impossible 
in houses which are already not large enough for 
the needs of the family. But if kitchens were made 
comfortable and attractive, the special sitting-room 
would not be required. We all know that when a 
kitchen is comfortable, it is very comfortable in- 
deed ; but when it is bare and uncomfortable, it is 
most unpleasant. My sisters will remember that 
when we were all children and used to go to stay 
with grandmamma, we all thought the kitchen the 
pleasantest room in the house. In the evening when 
work was done it was delightful. It was warm and 
cosy, the fire was bright and clear, it had ‘burnt 
through,’ old Mary the cook told us, and it was 
reflected from the bright dish covers and polished 
things on the wall. ‘The large fender, too, looked 
like silver, and the cat sat on the hearthrug, and 
enjoyed the cosiness and warmth as much as we 
did. Papa and Uncle Gregory liked that kitchen ; 
they always looked forward to smoking a pipe there 
the last thing at night. But we seldom see kitchens 
of that kind now. Why not, I wonder? 


“T have gone into one or two kitchens quite 
recently, and thought how much I should like to be 
allowed to make them comfortable. The work could 
be done quite easily, and need not cost much. I 
would have a bright-coloured tablecloth on the 
table, which could be folded and laid away during 
the day ; a comfortable arm-chair with a footstool 
for each servant. Then, if I might, I would add 
a large looking-glass, which should be put over the 
fireplace, a few shelves with some well chosen 
books, and a clock that ticks. I love to hear a 
clock ticking in the kitchen. It is as valuable as 
a cat for making the place homely. Servants could 
not help wishing to stay in a house where they had 
so comfortable a place to sit in.” 

Here the bell sounded, and with many blushes 
as she realised how earnestly she had been speaking, 
Kitty Brown sat down. 


Scarcely waiting for the girl to resume her seat, 
Mrs. Saunders now rose. She said: 

“T hope’Miss Kitty will excuse my saying, that 
when she is more experienced she will not talk as 
she has done to-day ; I could not but think her 
remarks were most foolish. It is very desirable, of 
course, that the kitchen should bé pleasant and 
attractive when work is done, but its condition 
depends even more upon the servants who occupy 
it, than upon the mistress who furnishes it. Every 
room takes its character from the character of the 
persons who live in it, and to say that the kitchens 
are untidy and uncomfortable is only another way 
of saying that the people who live in them are not 
orderly and managing. Cleanliness is the best 
beautifier, and a mistress has no encouragement to 
spend money on a kitchen that is not kept perfectly 
clean. Yet there are hundreds of kitchens that are 
a cause of worry to the mistress because she knows 
that they are not as they should be. When visitors 
come into the house, her one anxiety is that the 
kitchen door should be shut, because she knows 
that one peep therein would impress her friends far 
more, and in a different direction, than anything 
which is to be seen in any other part of the house. 
Yet the servants are the only persons who are to 
blame for this state of things. The fact is that, 
rather than take the trouble to clean the kitchen 
regularly and thoroughly, they prefer to sit in it 
when it is dirty. 

“With Miss Kitty’s idea of having books in the 
kitchen, too, I must entirely disagree. One of the 
causes of the difficulties with which we are now face 
to face is, that servants will read, whereas they 
ought not to read. ‘They have their work to do, 
and they have quite enough to fill their lives if they 
attend to their work properly. If they have leisure, 
they might usefully mend their garments, or save 
the cost of a dressmaker by making their own 
dresses. But instead of exercising thrift thus, and 
preparing to be clever wives and mothers, they 
waste precious half-hours in reading trash, and 
excite themselves about the passions and adventures 
of haughty dukes and impossible fine ladies. I think 
the best thing we can do for our servants is to dis- 
courage reading as much as ever we can.” 


Mrs. Saunders spoke strongly, but it was evident 














that her hearers did not sympathise with her. When 
she resumed her seat, Lilian Brown and May 
Rogers, B.A., rose together. Mr. Brown decided 
that Miss Rogers was to be heard first, and Lilian 
afterwards. 

Miss Rogers said : “I cannot but think that the 
remarks made by Mrs. Saunders are not only some- 
what harsh, but also that they are unpractical and 
mistaken. They are unpractical because they show 
that the person who utters them does not respect 
accomplished facts. It is a fact that servants will 
read whether we approve of it or not; if books 
that are worth reading do not fall, or are not put 
in their way, they will, on their own account, 
obtain literature that may or may not (probably 
will not) be innocent and improving. Her remarks 
are mistaken, I think, because it is right and 
reasonable that servants should read. We have 
been told to-night that it is the duty of employers 
to provide comfort, fresh air, and good food for 
the benefit of their workers. We ought to re- 
member, however, that as the body requires food, 
so also does the mind require food, and while the 
food for the body is composed of beef and muttan, 
puddings and vegetables, the food for the mind is 
composed of imagination, hope, and love. If 
men’s and women’s minds are to be developed 
and strengthened, imagination, hope, and love 
must be satisfied ; and if the imaginations of 
servants are not filled with worthy thoughts, un- 
worthy ones will take their place. It is in ¢he 
exercise of imagination that readers of trash 
interest themselves, in the amours of the heroes 
and heroines of romance, just as they exercise 
the faculty of hope by longing for what can never 
be, and ought not to be ; and instead of loving 
duty and those who are nearest them, they turn 
love into a vagary. Good books are amongst the 
most effectual instruments for rescuing a person 
from this kind of degradation. They have lifted 
the lives of many, and it would be strange if they 
could not lift the lives of our domestic helpers. 

“Of course it is always a difficulty to decide 
what books ought to be lent to the servants, but 
this is a matter which every housekeeper must 
decide for herself. She can but do her best with 
the means ct her disposal. Perhaps the sug- 
gestion may be allowed that the books should not 
be too solid. It is useless to expect persons who 
have been accustomed to enjoy trash, or even 
those whose minds have not been systematically 
trained, to devour sermons and tracts with avidity. 
They simply will not do it. If literature of this 
sort is provided, it will not be read. ‘The books 
and papers must be wholesome an@ innocent of 
course, but they must be interesting and bright 
too, if they are to achieve their object.” 


When Lilian Brown rose it was evident that she 
was in full sympathy with Miss Rogers. She added: 
“Ts not ourfriend Mrs. Saunders also mistaken when 
she suggests that if servants are encouraged to read, 
work would be neglected? Such a remark is very 
hard upon the servants, for reading is a great joy. 
Besides, I should have thought that, though reading 
trash might be exciting and absorbing, to read 
good books was inspiring and calming. I have 
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heard mother say again and again that, so far from 
good reading leading to the neglect of domestic 
work, it really leads to the work being better done, 
because when the intelligence of servants is wisely 
directed they use brains when doing their work.” 
(Mrs. Brown was seen to nod vigorously when 
Lilian referred to her name.) “ Consequently,” con- 
tinued Lilian, “ our soups are made more tasty, our 
pastry is lighter, our teacakes are more thoroughly 
kneaded, our delicate china and pretty ornaments 
are gently handled instead of being knocked about, 
our rooms are carefully dusted instead of being 
slipped and neglected, and all because the servants 
put their minds into their work.” 


Harry Brown now rose, rather to the astonish- 
ment of the members of the Home Parliament. 
He said : “I expect you think I know nothing about 
it, but I believe you are all on the wrong tack. It 
seems to me that if servants are to be made happy 
and content, ladies will have to give up nagging 
them. I have been into numbers of houses, the 
houses of fellows I know, and I have noticed that 
the cleverer the lady thinks herself the more she 
never lets the servants alone. Poor things, they 
have a bad time ; I would not like to be in their 
shoes ; and I don’t think servants are to blame if 
they seek factory work. I would not be a servant 
if 1 were a girl.” 


The members laughed when Harry sat down, 
and some of the ladies looked rather uncomfortable. 
Then Mrs. Edward Jones joined in the debate. “1 
am much obliged to Master Harry for so forcibly 
expressing sentiments that certainly ought to be ex 
pressed,” she said. “The method of looking closely 
and constantly after servants has been approved by 
high authorities, but in these days it usually proves 
very disastrous. Even Goethe said that to be 
used to watch servants like a falcon is the ground 
of all true housekeeping. Not very agreeable for 
the prey of the falcon, we are inclined to think, and 
we may be sure the plan does not succeed. In 
houses where mistresses spend their energies in 
following up their servants, servants are constantly 
leaving, and the house is always in a state of upset. 
I am more and more convinced that if servants are 
to be conciliated (and their conciliation is what we 
want, there is no denying it), mistresses must judge 
by results, and trust them for detail. In order to 
judge truly, of course the mistress must understand 
the work—she must know when it is properly done 
and when it is badly done, and how long it ought 
to take. So long as there is no cause for complaint, 
she must leave the servant alone ; let her know 
what is required of her and put responsibility in her 
hands, but by all means refrain from nagging her. 
One of the most successful managers I ever knew 
used to say when engaging a servant, ‘So long 
as the work is properly done, and done at the 
right time, you shall never hear from me.’ It was 
astonishing how her plan answered. The work 
was arranged and divided, privileges were defined, 
and there was no friction. ‘To be willing to give a 
servant, without grudging, every right to which she 
has a claim, while exacting our own without lapse— 
that is the way to improve the life of the kitchen. 
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“Vet let no one think that when saying this Iam 
advising that an employer should not have a check 
over the doings of the servant. There must be 
effectual check. It never answers to leave entire 
control in the hands of a subordinate. Control 
must rest with the principal. The room for 
management comes in by exerting this control 
without nagging, without worry, and: without ag- 
gravation. It can be done; it is done far more 
frequently than it used to be. In a well-managed 
home there is liberty, not liberty to do wrong, 
but liberty to work for the best, and to work 
happily. 

“All the way through it seems to me that both 
for employers and employed the principle of the 
golden rule would help us along. With regard to 
followers, to holidays, to times and seasons, let us 
act on the golden rule, Do to others as we would 
be done by. This will be comparatively easy if 
only we can engage girls of education and intelli- 
gence. 
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* Here the School Board is helping us. I agree 
with Mrs. Jones in thinking we are on the road to 
improvement. We have been passing through a 
period of transition. Domestic service, with other 
departments of labour, has been disturbed by inevi- 
table changes. The difficulty is being smoothed, 
however. I thoroughly believe that mistresses who 
will accept the new order have seen the worst of 
their trouble ; they will soon be through the wood. 
As for those who refuse to accept the new order, 
well, they deserve what they will get, and bad times 
are in store for them.” 


When Mrs. Jones concluded, the Speaker an- 
nounced that the debate must end. He said he 
feared that it left them as it had found them, with 
many differences of opinion. But if its effect was 
to make all more tolerant and forbearing towards 
others, it would not have been useless ; and at 
least he believed that all had found it exceedingly 
interesting. 
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SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


~IXTY years ago in the dark mornings it was a slow 

business to get a light. There was the flint and steel 

to strike, to catch the spark in the tinder, and then to 
blow it gently to something like a flame. Then the match 
was applied, mot what we call a match, but a long splint of 
wood cut to an angle at each end and dipped in sulphur. 
Gipsy women used to hawk these matches about, along with 
laces, heather brooms, and such things. All this had to be 
done before candle or fire could be lighted. Hence it was 





common to burn rush-lights—night-lights, of course, were 
not invented. The rush-light was a veritable rush, dipped 
in tallow. The advantage of it as a night-light was that the 
rush burnt away with the tallow, which the cotton of a 
common candlewick would not do. In sick rooms they were 
always burnt. To guard against risk of fire, the rush-light 
was stuck in a japanned tin protector, about the size of a 
large watering-pot, of course without a top. This protector 
had holes in the sides about an inch across. Of course these 
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holes produced bright discs on the walls of the room, at which 
sick children, lying awake, gazed in wonderment, taking them 
for ghostly eyes. 


Sixty years ago lamps were rare in the houses of the middle 
classes ; there was gas in the streets, but scarcely at all in- 
doors. The lamps were troublesome, and the light not so 
good as that of wax candles. Wax candles were costly, and 
composite candles were not invented. So in house and 
shep and warehouse the ordinary light was the tallow 
candle or dip, so called because it was made by successive 
dippings of the wick in melted tallow. For parlour use 
there was a superior sort called ‘* mould candles,” from being 
made in moulds. When the servant brought in the candles, 
she brought in with them a tray about eight inches long and 
three broad ; this was for the snuffers—a pair of scissors, with 
a metal box on the broad side, and a plate which fitted into 
it on the other. When the wick of the candle got too long 
the snuffers came into play, and the superfluous wick was 
cut off and safely boxed up. Schools, churches, and chapels 
were lighted in the same way, and monitors, parish clerks, 
vergers and pew-openers, were in requisition to go round and 
snuff the candles. 


Sixty years ago, and for quite fifteen years after, third 
class carriages had no cover. Third-class trains did not 
whirl along at forty miles an hour; but even at twenty miles 
the wind came cutting enough over the tops of the carriages, 
and particles of dust and coal impinged like needles upon the 
face. Indeed, the original idea of comfort for passengers 
was borrowed from the stage coach. Accordingly, only first- 
class passengers were ‘‘ inside” + even second-class were at 
first ‘‘ outside,” until they were accommodated with glazed 
wooden compartments. For the third-class nothing was 
done till Parliament, interposing; decreed that one train 
should be run every day with covered carriages, at the rate 
of a penny a mile. These covered carriages had no glass 
and no lights. The substitutes for windows were loose 
shutters, that kept up « clatter and rattle, and allowed the 
rain to drive through most festively. Ifa railway was short 
cf carnages, cattle-boxes were sometimes placed at the com- 
mand of passengers, to squat or stand in as suited their 
humour. 


Sixty years ago the cross was not a familiar object either 
on or in a church. Children trained on strict Protestant 
principles were so unfamiliar with it that if they saw a cross 
on a building they would say, ‘‘ That is a Roman Catholic 
Chapel” (Roman Catholic Church was a thing unknown) ; 
and if they saw a cross over a grave, would say, ‘‘ There is a 
Roman Catholic grave.” Very likely they were wrong, but 
the fact of their saying it shows the change that has passed 
over us in these matters. 


Sixty years ago the letter envelope was unknown, except 
in rare instances. Letters, usually longer than at present, 
were written on quarto post sheets, filling two or three sides, 
but not the fourth. When the letter was finished, the inside 
leaf was folded in three lengths, the middle fold somewhat 
broader than the two others. Then the inside and the out- 
side together were again folded in three breadtks, and the thick 
end, containing either two or three folds, was tucked into the 
thin end, in which there was, of course, only one thickness. 
Letter writers, whose matter was too much for their sheet, 
economised space by writing on the inturned folds of the 
outside. The centre parallelogram of the outside was left 
for the address, Great was the effort to make it an exact 
parallelogram, and still greater the art required to make the 
other two parts fit in exactly; much the bungling, and harsh 
the treatment of an awkward school-boy who could not 
properly fold the semi-official holiday letters informing his 
parents of his expected return home. 


_ Sixty years ago the steel pen was almost unknown ; clerks 
in counting houses, and, to a still later period, old-fashioned 
principals wrote with quills. As a rule, these were not 


sold ready cut and nibbed. Some years later, in the decay 
of the quill as an instrument of penmanship, a machine was 
introduced which would furnish you at once with a quill pen 
ready for use. But sixty years ago people generally made 
their own, and the art of doing this was one of the young 
clerk’s acquirements. Great sometimes were his troubles : 
the quill would split crooked, or the slit would run much 
longer than he intended, producing a flabby sort of tool ; or 
he did not make a straight cut across the nibs, so that one 
was longer than the other ; this produced a scratchy pen, or 
forced him to hold it awry, and perhaps write backhanded, 
an awful offence in the days of prim penmanship. 

In a large schcol the writing-master’s functions were of the 
highest importance. Besides teaching his art, he had the 
charge of the pen-makiag. Hours of his spare time and. school 
time were spent in mending half-worn quills, or making new 
ones. It is therefore not surprising that the new invention 
soon won its way. Small boys might be limited at first to 
the quill, but, in the ordinary course of things, they scon 
attained the coveted honour of a steel pen. 


Sixty years ago the three R’s was not the meagre allowance 
of instruction doled out to the lower class; they, poor 
wretches ! got scarcely anything at all. Most tradesmen’s 
sons, indeed the majority of the middle classes, received their 
education at the ‘**Commercial Academy.” There were 
some longings for higher instruction, betokened by the more 
pretentious title of ‘* Classical and Commercial Academy.” 
This was an institution where, in addition to the three k’s, 
there was a little Latin, badly taught, and consisting mainly 
of instruction in the Eton Latin Grammar, rendered into 
English, to be ‘‘understanded of the people.” In both 
kinds of school only one of the three R’s was properly 
taught, and that was writing. Reading as an art was rarely 
taught ; perhaps the case is not much better now. Arith- 
metic in those days was the art of doing sums according to 
certain rules. A more important function still was that of 
entering the said sums, with highest calligraphy, in a book 
destined for the parental eye. Duly corrected by the master, 
and written out perhaps more than once, they finally assumed 
a form to which teacher and parent could triumphantly appeal 
as a proof of the pupil’s proficiency. Of the said ‘*‘ proficient ” 
you might ronfidently assert that he would be hopelessly 
floored by the simplest question in mental arithmetic. 


Sixty years ago the cab of these days, whether hansom 
or four-wheeler, was a thing unknown. The vehicles that 
plied for hire were chiefly ‘* hackney coaches,” large, roomy, 
lumbering, rickety, two-horse vehicles, family coaches in the 
last stage of degradation and decay. Besides these, there 
might be seen at each stand a few ‘*‘cabs.” The cab was a 
two-wheeled vehicle, a gig, in fact, carrying two passengers, 
who were protected bya hood. On the off side, not covered 
by the hood, was the driver’s perch. Readers of Dickens 
may perhaps have wondered how Mr. Pickwick, in riding to 
the Rochester coach, could converse with his driver. When 
Dickens, yielding to the fate of ‘standard authors” ever 
since the days of Virgil and Horace, shall come to be read 
in schools, this fact, no doubt, will be stated in the notes, 
and a picture of the cab will be given. Perhaps it has been 
done already in some German editions. 

These vehicles were considered ‘‘ dangerous,” doubtless 
from being on two wheels, and therefore getting over the 
ground quicker than the ‘* hackney coach.” In the worst- 
paved parts of London, too, as the seat was pitched rather 
high, the passenger might now and then suffer an awkward 
lurch. A reaction against these vehicles was seen in the 
‘* Hansom patent safety,” as they were first called, which 
have held their own ever since. 


Sixty years ago a newspaper was scarcely to be had for less 
than sixpence. This is not surprising when you consider 
that every copy had to be stamped, and that the stamp cost, 
at the very least, threepence and a fraction. It need hardly 
be said that the circulation in private houses was very limited, 
and the general circulation very fluctuating, rising very high 
only when the newsboy was able to shout some exciting 
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intelligence. The public-house often became a house of call 
for the sake of seeing the paper, or the publican lent it out. 
It is nearly fifty years ago that the ‘** Daily News” was 
started at twopence, a price which was very soon raised to 
threepence, to pay the cost of a separate express for Indian 
news on the arrival of the mail at Marseilles. The other 
newspapers had an express of their own, which they would 
not allow the ** Daily News” to share. 


Sixty years ago the omnibus was an almost unknown con- 
veyance. Stage-coaches ran to the suburbs, coming in in 
the morning and going out in theevening. In the last years 
of its existence, old London Bridge, about four o’clock, 
presented an animated aspect, with the stage-coaches tugging 
up its steep ascent from the level of Thames Street. The 
first omnibus is said to have been run along the City Road 
to the Angel, by the enterprise of Shillibeer, who is also 
credited with establishing omnibuses in Paris. They crept 
into use as substitutes for the short-distance stage-coaches. 
The fare everywhere was sixpence. It took at least ten 
years to bring in a threepenny fare for short distances; for 
example, from St. George’s Church in Southwark to Grace- 
church Street. People thought twice before they took a six- 
penny ride; with the threepenny fare began the habit of 
taking the ride, or rides, and counting the cost afterwards. 





Sixty years ago the willow pattern was in common use for 
crockery. In earlier generations it was to be seen in 
porcelain, and on the tables of the rich ; but at this time it 
was to be found only ina cheap form of earthenware, printed 
blue, giving no promise of the revival in blue and gold, art- 
red, etc., which the present age has witnessed. It seemed 
so near the oblivion which overtakes all human things that 
Punch, several years after, considered it a good joke to 
exhibit in his window either a willow-pattern plate or a 
drawing of one, riveted in a dozen places, as a venerable relic 
of bygone times. 


Sixty years ago no one would have dreamed of a chrys:1n- 
themum show. There were no flowers then to carry on the 
blooming season into the middle of winter. Chrysanthemums 
there were—in London backyards—for it is a hardy plant, 
objecting little to city smoke; but the flower was of no 
colour at all, white shaded with a dirty deterioration of 
what might have been anything you like, but was, in fact, 
no colour at all, such was the depth of its decadence. 
Nothing probably furnishes a livelier contrast between 
present and past than the chrysanthemum as it is and as it 
was. 





British Central Africa.—Since the territorial division of 
Africa by European powers there is often difficulty in 
clearly understanding what portions of the great continent 
are referred to in books and newspapers as well as in 
despatches. The Blue Book containing the report of Mr. H. 
H. Johnston, ‘* British Commissioner and Consul-General ” 
of British Central Africa, gives a detailed definition of that 
region of South-Central Africa under the administration of 
England. Mr. Johnston begins his report thus : 

‘British Central Africa is the name given to a con- 
siderable area of South-Central Africa, which lies for the 
most part within the northern basin of the Zambesi, but 
which also includes within its limits a considerable part of 
the watershed of the Upper Congo. It is bounded on the 
north by the Congo Free State, the waters of Tanganyika, 
and German East Africa; on the east by the German and 
Portuguese East African possessions; on the south by the 
Portuguese possessions on the Zambesi, by the middle 
course of the Zambesi river, and by German South-West 
Africa; and on the west by the Portuguese province of 
Anzola.” 

The report, which describes the soil, products, climate, 
and other physical conditions, as well as the population 
and moral and social position of British Central Africa, is a 
concise but very able and interesting record. Mr. Johnston 
has held his office now for above three years. He has been 
able to realise, more than he at first seemed to do, the value 






of missionary stations as civilising as well as religious 
agencies. His report speaks with respect and appreciation 
of the benefits to the natives conferred by the members and 
adherents of the Church Missionary Society, of the various 
Scottish societies, and similar workers in these regions. If 
railway communication with the sea were established, there 
would be a glorious prospect for British Central Africa. The 
slave trade would be checked by commerce better than by 
cruisers. 


Railway Servants.—At the annual festival held in aid of 
the funds of the *‘ United Kingdom Railway Officers and 
Servants’ Association,” it was stated that out of the 
900,000,000 of passengers over railways during one year, 
1892, only 21 were killed and 601 injured in consequence 
of accidents to trains. But during the same period there 
were no fewer than 534 railway men, or servants of railway 
contractors, killed, and 2,915 injured. One shunter in 
every sixteen employed was injured and one in every 164 
killed. 

One brakesman or goods guard out of every twenty-one 
was injured, and one in every 223 was killed. One fireman 
in every thirty-five employed was injured, and one in every 
fifty-nine passenger guards. One hundred and nine perma- 
nent-way men lost their lives. Besides the actual danger 
which attends railway men, there are the illnesses brought 
on by exposure to the inclemency of the weather. 

The objects of the institution are to give temporary or 
permanent assistance to railway servants in cases of accident 
or of severe illness, to provide them with annuities in old age 
or if they are otherwise incapacitated for work, and at their 
death to keep their families. 

These are excellent objects, and reach far beyond what 
can be required by any legislative enactments, such as 
‘* Employers’ Liability bills.” Donations to the amount of 
42,350 were announced in aid of the funds. At the same 
time it must be said that the Railway Companies, and their 
directors and managers, are bound in honour to see that 
every possible precaution is taken for the health as well as 
safety of their men. A large number of deaths and injuries 
from accidents may be unavoidable, but the restriction of 
excessive hours of service, as in many cases of signal-men, 
and other requirements implying injury to health, should be 
insisted on if the Institution appeals for help to the public. 


Handwork in the London Board Schools.—Now that the 
tumultuous excitement about the election of the Schoob 
Board is over, and the schools are again at their peaceful 
work, there is pleasure in hearing the report of the annual 
distribution of prizes for success in useful objects outside of 
the daily routine of school work. The prizes were for 
students in the cookery, laundrywork, needlework, drawing 
and other handwork classes, given by the Board to scholars 
and pupil teachers. There were eight prizes for cookery, 
ten for laundrywork, and eighty-five for drawing and manual 
training. The chairman said that the exhibition which the 
Board held in July last was one of which any educational 
authority might be proud. One-sixth of the departments 
under the Board sent something, and representatives from 
I’rance, Austria, Germany, the United States, and Canada, 
together with about 15,000 English people, visited the 
exhibition. From one and qj] there was but one opinion 
upon the work of that exhibition, and that opinion was 
expressed by Professor Armstrong when he opened it—that 
the work far exceeded the anticipations which those who 
came to see it had previously formed. Mr. Edward R. 
Taylor, of the Birmingham School of Art, in the course of 
an address, pointed out that education was an art, though 
instruction might be a profession ; and he congratulated the 
London Board that it did not consider the work of the 
Code or the earning of grants as the beginning and end of 
its work, That it did not was proved by the exhibition, for 
which no provision was made in the Code. The Hon. 
Maude Stanley said that, in her opinion, cooking was one 
of the greatest boons the Board had given to the children, 
though other countries were still much in advance of 
England in this respect. The laundrywork which she had 
seen was beautifully done, and the needlework was good. 


Fog Warnings.—A new and unusual reminder of the perils 
of London fogs comes in the shape of a special notice issued 
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by the London and India Docks Joint Committee. In case 
of a sudden fog arising, all persons engaged in any ship or 
lighter are strongly advised to remain on board till the fog 
has cleared. All persons engaged at work on the quays 
are requested at once to leave the waterside, and keep to 
the main roads within the docks, It is stated by the 
Committee that posts and chains are fitted at the most 
exposed parts of the quays, and at many places the quay 
edges are whitened, for the protection of workers in the 
docks. These precautions are primarily issued for the 
safety of all persons lawfully employed. At the same time 
the instructions given to the police as to preventing persons 
entering the docks during fogs show a desire to protect 
the vast enclosures, with their ships, wharves, and cargoes, 
from possible mischief and injury, as well as warning lawful 
workers of personal peril and risk during fogs. 


Nurses for Soldiers and Sailors.—Although the supply 
of trained and qualified nurses exceeds the demand for them 
‘in hospitals and for the general public, whether rich or poor, 
there is a special ‘‘ nursing” branch of the ‘Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Association.” The opening of another 
training school at Aldershot was noted with warm approval 
by Miss Nightingale, who thus wrote to Colonel Gildea : 
**T have read with great interest your account of the estab- 
lishment of trained nurses for soldiers’ and sailors’ families 
in Ireland, at Dover, and now at Aldershot, and am sure 
that what the association has done cannot fail to be of the 
greatest benefit to them. The inspection by the Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee nurses’ Inspector is a valuable safeguard. 
I trust your kindness will excuse my delay in answering your 
letter, my only excuse being that I am loaded with work, 
and am, in fact, a prisoner to my room from illness, but I 
have heard with great pleasure from other sources of the 
success of your work.” 


Egyptian Exploration.— Mr. Bernard Pyne Grenfell, B.A., 
late Tabardar of Queen’s College, Oxford, has been elected 
toa Fellowship in that college, for the purpose of under- 
taking literary or scientific work, at home or in Egypt. He 
has been employed last winter and during the present course 
of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s lectures at University College, 
London, and will accompany him on his return to Egypt in 
search of fresh documents and exploration. Mr. Flinders 
Petrie, in a recent letter to the ‘* Times,” states that while 
the Egyptian and French Governments vote ample funds for 
discovery, copying and publishing inscriptions, and for pre- 
serving antiquarian monuments, the British Government 
gives no help to the Exploration fund ; and no public body 
does anything for the great subject of research into the civil 
life, archzeology, or anthropology of Egypt. He appeals to 
Egyptologists for assistance in his researches, which have 
already proved so important. This,liberal grant of a Fellow- 
ship to Mr. Grenfell by Queen’s College is a step in the right 
direction, 


Boadicea’s Statue by Thorneycroft.—Apart from the petty 
curiosity of searching the tumulus on Parliament Fields at 
Ilighgate, and verifying the tradition of Queen Boadicea 
having been buried there, it is a notable event to have 
recalled attention to the grand statue of ‘the British 
warrior queen,” by the late Thomas Thorneycroft, the 
sculptor. In Cowper’s noble Ode the story of Boadicea has 
a popular and imperishable record : 

ae Ceesar never knew 

Thy posterity shall sway : 
Where his eagles never flew, 

None invincible as they. 


The sculptured memorial is of so old a date that we are told 
that Prince Albert, who was deeply interested in the work, 
often went to the artist’s studio, and had long conferences 


with him about it. Mr. Thorneycroft has been dead for 
some years, and the plaster cast was never cast in bronze, as 
the sculptor hoped it might he some day. ’ 

This model, the result of fifteen years’ labour, is still stand- 
ine in a shed, built for the purpose of preserving it, in the 
artist’s garden at Chiswick. It is a grand design ; the figure 
of the Queen is of heroic size, ten feet in height, and she is 
accompanied by her two daughters, in a war-chariot with a 
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air of steeds, preparing to charge Czsar’s legions, These 
ormidable chariots, with scythe-like swords fixed to the 
side, of the wheels, were well known throughout the northern 
nations, and are described by Roman authors. Cicero, ina 
letter to his brother in the army, tells him to beware of the 
British charioteers (essedarii). 

Mr. J. L. Thorneycroft, son of the sculptor, has offered 
to the County Council the statuary memorial, if they are 
willing to find about £6,000 for the casting in bronze. 


Useful and Practical Lectures.—At the Morley Memorial 
College in Waterloo Bridge Road, Professor Pritchard, ex- 
President of the Royal Veterinary Institution, is giving to 
working men and women every Friday evening throughout 
this winter lectures on the care of horses and other animals 
used in trade or business. Opportunity is given for asking 
questions and receiving detailed information. There are 
many cabmen, drivers, stablemen, costermongers, and others 
who are desirous of treating well the animals under their 
charge, and Professor Pritchard is just the man to do good 
service in the great “horse world” of London, the vastness. 
of which appeared from the book lately published in the 
**Leisure Hour Library.” Some of Mr. Pritchard’s points 
apply to horses all over the country as well as in London. 


Fireproof Buildings.—Just before the great fire at 
Chicago, in 187, the present writer was taken over a block 
of buildings near the Town Hall which was said to be 
absolutely fireproof. There was not an inch of wood in the 
place—a gigantic bank—all was formed of granite, marble, 
and metal. When the fire was raging the iron expanded, 
and the bank fell in ruins. Mr. T. L. Banks, of St. Pancras 
Ironworks, has proposed to build a fireproof tenement in 
which the ironwork is protected by concrete, each storey 
being also separated by an open space through which the 
air circulates freely. In the brick building on which a triah 
was made, the pillars supporting the floor were filled with 
ice, which melted very slowly, and the huge fire of wood 
saturated with paraffin failed to heat the upper rooms. The 
ice was used to show the effect of protecting the metal tube- 
pillars, as concrete would do permanently, through the 
fiercest conflagration. The idea is carried out in many of 
the best safes, and a more public trial with buildings 
protected on the same principles deserves the attention of 
architects and builders. 


We Know Better at Mugbury.—Dr. Buckland was asked 
by the rector of the parish where William Smith, the father 
of English geology, was born, if Smith was not an ignorant 
old humbug. On another occasion, when he was stating 
some geological truths concerning saurian fossils to a hunt- 
ing and shooting parson, near Lyme, in whose parish 
organic remains abounded, in quarries of lias, which could 
be made useful in agriculture, his friend stopped the pro- 
fessor by saying, ‘‘ It’s all very well for you to humbug those 
fellows at Oxford with such nonsense, but we know better at 
Mugbury.” 


Carnotville.—_M. Ballot, Governor of Dahomey, after 
visiting Abomey Agona, and many districts, has established 
a station, near Aglassa, at 8° 59’ south of the equator. He 
has named the station Carnotville, in honour of the lamented 
President of the Republic. It is reported to be the centre 
of a healthy and fertile country, amid mountains 2,000 feet 
to 2,500 feet high, the highest chain in Western Africa, not 
hitherto mentioned by any explorer, but promising to be a 
valuable part of the French Hinterland. 


Brickmaking in Earliest Times.— When men first settled 
in Babylonia there was no stone. ‘‘ Dig where you will, 
say MM. Chipiez and Perrot, ‘* you will not find a stone 
in the country, from Baghdad to the sea, larger than a nut. 
But they found ready to their hands in the river most 
abundant material for making bricks, with which their 
temples arid towns were built. This clay they mixed with 
chopped straw. In some cases they merely dried the 
bricks in the sun, and such was the consistency of the clay 
that it is even now difficult to break these bricks. In other 
cases they were burnt. In the case of the burnt bricks they 
intercalated layers of recds, and bound them together by 
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bitumen instead of mortar. This was chiefly brought 
from Hit on the Euphrates, where it still abounds. The 
bricks were beautifully made in moulds, and in the normal 
pattern were about one foot square, four or five inches thick, 
and rectangular in shape, and sometimes triangular or 
otherwise formed, so as readily to make up into arches and 
vaults. Many of them bore the names of the early kings 
impressed upon them, as may be seen in specimens in the 
British Museum. Brickmaking was truly an important art 
in these early times. It will be remembered that the Bible 
reports of the survivors of the Flood in this very Chaldean 
plain: ‘‘ And they said one to another, Go to, let us make 
brick, and burn them throughly. And they had brick for 
stone, and slime had they for mortar” (Gen. xi. 3).— Zhe 
Earliest History of Babylon, 


Plants Flowering in the Open Air in November 1894, — 
For the sake of comparison with other years, and because of 
the number of those interested in horticulture, we give the 
following list of plants flowering in an open-air garden in 
the Isle of Man, ‘still in bloom, and some in quantity and 
great beauty.” So says Mr. Herbert Story, in writing to 
the ‘*‘ Times” from Douglas, Isle of Man, on November 12. 
Here is the list : Anemone Japonica, aubrietia, antirrhinum, 
asters (Michaelmas daisies), auriculas, arabis arenosa, 
carnations, Canterbury bells, clematis (purple Jackman and 
Lady C. Nevill), chrysanthemums, calceolaria, cornflower 
{blue), daisy (red and white), daronicum (H. Carew), escal- 
lonia, eccremocarpus scaber, fuchsias (various), geraniums (of 
sorts, including ivy-leaf), gazania, gaillardia, gladiolus, 
genista fragrans, hollyhock (single and double), hydrangea, 
jasmine nudiflorum, marigold, mignonette, nicotiana affinis, 
nasturtium, pansy, petunia, pyrethrum uliginosum, passiflora 
(C. Elliot), polyanthus (including primroses, double white 
and various), Paris daisy (white and large yellow), roses, 
Rudbeckia, salpiglossis, stocks, scabious, sedum spectabile, 
sweet rocket, sweet peas, tritoma (red-hot poker), tropseolum 
(fireball, T. tuberosum, T. double yellow, and T. canariense), 
verbena (border varieties and sweet scented), veronica, 
violets,” 

It is certainly a wonderful list for the season, in spite of 
the copious rains and strong gales of the three previous 
weeks. But the splendid weather prevailing from the end 
of August to the third week of October prolonged the flower- 
ing to so late a period in a climate so favourable. 


Thames Floods.—In November 1852 the waters of the 
Thames were swollen to an extent that was thought 
impossible ever to be again witnessed, being the result of a 
sudden thaw. But the effect of long continued rains has 
been greater in November 1894. At Windsor the flood 
was four inches higher than in the famous ‘‘ Wellington 
flood” of 1852. As seen from Windsor Castle, the whole 
of the surrounding country had the appearance of vast 
lakes, with islands here and there. The communication 
with houses and villages was by boats, and no wonder that 
the Eton college boys were sent home until the waters 
abated. The floods extended throughout the Thames 
Valley, especially around Kingston and Hampton Court. 
Much distress was the consequence, and a subscription for 
the relief of the people of the Windsor district was headed 
by a donation of £50 from the Queen, who took great 
interest in watching the inundation, and showing the scenes 
to her grandchildren in her drives. The floods of 1894 will 
be memorable in history. 


Feats of Endurance. —In war, and in peaceful affairs of 
importance, endurance is often a more difficult quality than 
courage or dash. But the feats of endurance exhibited for 
mere amusement are of paltry nature, ard not worthy of 
approval. How long a human being can fast, or keep a 
limb motionless or in motion, may excite wonder or some 
more contemptuous feeling. One of the latest exhibitions 
of the sort is the feat of endurance by a German musician at 
the Westminster Aquarium, where the gaping multitude are 
attracted by any exciting, and even by dangerous feats. 
Herr Berg, a skilful pianist, undertook to give a recital, 
lasting for thirty consecutive hours, and to play 400 com- 
positions during that time, ranging from the severest 
classical works, such as Bach’s fugues, to the lightest dance 
music, all entize!y from memory. Herr Berg’s fingers were 


not to leave the pianoforte during the whole of the thirty 
hours’ recital, and a further part of the undertaking was that 
brilliancy of execution should be maintained during the 
entire recital. The performance took place in the concert- 
room, and the performer, who stated that the longest 
recital he had ever previously attempted was for twenty- 
four hours, carried out his undertaking with apparent ease, 
and finished his task in the presence of a large gathering as 
fresh as when he started. During the thirty hours he was 
watched by a committee, and waited upon by his wife, sus- 
taining himself with bovril and biscuits only. Whether the 
performance has been repeated, or a longer recital been at- 
tempted, we are not aware, but we should be sorry to have 
to witness such a mechanical feat of muscular endurance, 
however excellent the music might happen to be. There is 
no earthly use in it, beyond filling Herr Berg’s purse, and 
attracting wondering spectators to the exhibition. 


Caxton Convalescent Home.—<At Limpstead, near Oxted, 
Surrey, the foundation-stone of a new convalescent home for 
members of the printing and allied trades was laid by the 
late Lord Mayor, Sir G. Tyler, who said he had been con- 
nected with printing since he was fifteen. To this Caxton 
Home, and to another in the same neighbourhood for con- 
valescents from Charing Cross Hospital, Mr. Passmore 
Edwards, of the ** Echo,” has been a generous contributor. 


Astronomical Notes for Januaty.—The Sun rises at 
Greenwich on the Ist day at 8h. 8m. in the morning, and 
sets at 3h. 59m. in the afternoon ; on the 15th he rises at 
8h. 2m. and sets at 4h. 18m. He will be nearest the Earth 
about midnight on the 2nd. <A decided diminution in the 
rumber of sunspots may be expected as the year advances. 
The Moon enters her First Quarter at 7h. 52m. on the morn- 
ing of the 4th inst. ; will be Full at 6h. 50m. on that of the 
11th ; in Last Quarter at Ioh. 55m. on the night of the 17th, 
and New at gh. 26m. on that of the 25th. She will be in 
perigee or nearest the Earth about midnight on the 11th; 
and in apogee, or farthest from us, about 6 o’clock on the 
evening of the 26th. No special phenomena of importance 
will take place during the month. The planet Mercury will 
be visible for a brief interval after sunset about the end of it. 
Venus has again become an evening star, and will be very 
near Mercury at the end of the month, their conjunction 
being due on the 1st of February, in the constellation Aqua- 
rius. Mars continues to move away from us, being at the 
mean distance of the Sun on the 14th; he will be in con- 
junction with the Moon on the evening of the 5th, and by 
the end of the month will set soon after midnight. Jupiter 
is still visible throughout thenight in the constellation Gemini ; 
he will be in conjunction with the Moon on the 9th. Saturn 
is in Libra, and rises earlier each morning; by the end of 
the month about midnight. 

We mentioned in November the approach of the comet 
known as Encke’s, which has been seen at every return 
since that of 1818, when it acquired its name from the cir- 
cumstance that its motions were calculated and its period 
determined by the illustrious Encke, then assistant at the 
Seeberg observatory near Gotha, to which place that estab- 
lishment was afterwards transferred. But it was first dis- 
covered at Paris by Méchain in January 1786, the year of the 
death of Frederick the Great. Miss Caroline Herschel re- 
discovered it at the return in November 1795, 2nd Thulis 
of Marseilles at that in the autumn of 1805, each supposing 
that it was a new comet. Encke thought that that of 1805 
was moving in an elliptic orbit and that its pericd was a 
little more than twelve years. But on its re-discovery by 
Pons at Marseilles in November 1818, he was able to deter- 
mine its orbit more accurately, finding that its period was 
only about 34 yearsin length, and proved its identity with the 
comets previously discovered by Méchain and Miss Herschel. 
It was seen at the next return in the summer of 1822 and at 
every subsequent return, the last of which occurred in 1891. 
At the present appearance it was first detected at Nice on 
the 31st of October, and will make its nearest approach te 
the Sun early next month. We called attention in the 
‘* Leisure Hour ” for November to the remarkable shorten- 
ing of the period of this comet, the cause of which is not yet 
understood. It has on some rare occasions (particularly in 
1848) been just visible to the naked eye. 

W. T. LYNN. 








